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CHAPTER I. 
DOCTOR FELL. 


° BIT thick, I call it,” said Pol- 
lard as he looked round the 
group. “Mellen has been 
dead six weeks now, and the 

mystery of his taking off is still un- 

solved.” 

“And always will be,” Doctor Daven- 
port replied. “Mighty few murders are 
brought home to the villains who com- 
mit them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Phil Barry, 
an artist, whose dress and demeanor 
coincided with the popular idea of his 
class. “I’ve no head for statistics,” he 
went on, idly drawing caricatures on 
the margin of his evening paper as he 
talked, “but I think they say that only 
1E—ps 





one tenth of one per cent of the mur- 
derers in this great and glorious coun- 
try of ours are ever discovered.” 

“Your head for statistics is defective, 
as you admit,” Doctor Davenport said, 
his tone scornful. “But percentages 
mean little in these matters. The 
greater part of the murders committed 
are not brought prominently before 
public notice. It’s only when the vic- 
tim is rich or influential, or the circum- 
stances of some especial interest, that 
a murder occupies the front pages of 
the newspapers.” 

“Old Mellen’s been on those same 
front pages for several weeks—off and 
on, that is,” Pollard insisted. “Of 
course he was a well-known man and 
his exit was dramatic. But, all the 
same, they ought to have caught his 
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murderer—or slayer, as the papers call 
him.” 

“Him?” asked Barry, remembering 
the details of the case. 

“Very probably a ‘him,’ ” Pollard re- 
turned. “‘Cherchez la femme’ is the 
trite advice, and it always sounds well, 
but, really, a woman seldom has nerve 
enough for the fatal deed.” 

“That’s right,” Davenport agreed. “I 
know lots of women who have all the 
intent of murder in their hearts, but 
who never could pull it off.” 

“A good thing, too,” Barry observed, 
“I'd hate to think any woman whom I 
know capable of murder. Ugh!” His 
long, delicate white hand waved away 
the distasteful idea with a gesture that 
seemed to dismiss it entirely. 

There were not many in the club 
lounge, the group of men had it mostly 
to themselves, and as the afternoon 
dusk grew deeper and the lights were 
turned on several more went away, and 
finally Fred Lane rose to go. 

“Frightfully interesting, you fellows,” 
he said, ‘but it’s after five and I’ve a 
date. Anybody I can drop anywhere?” 

“Me, please,” accepted Dean Monroe. 
“That is, if you’re going my way. I 
want to go downtown.” 

“Was going up,” returned Lane, “but 
delighted to change my route. Come 
along, Monroe.” 

But Monroe had heard a chance 
word from Doctor Davenport that ar- 
rested his attention, and he sat still. 

) quite yet; thanks 
.c, lie nodded at Lane and 
lighted a fresh cigarette. 

Dean Monroe was a younger man 
than the others, an artist, but not yet 
in the class with Barry. His square, 
firm-set jaw and his Wedgwood-blue 
eyes gave his face a look of power and 
determination quite in contrast with 
Philip Barry’s pale, sensitive counte- 
nance. Yet the two were friends, 


chums almost, and though differing in 
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their views on art each respected the 
other’s opinions. 

“Have it your own way,” Lane re- 
turned indifferently and went off, 

“Crime detection is not the simple 
process many suppose,’ Davenport was 
saying, and Monroe gave his whole at- 
tention. “So much depends on chance.” 

“Now, doctor,” Monroe objected, “I 
hold it’s one of the most exact sciences 
and a 

Davenport looked at him, as an old 
dog might look at an impertinent kitten, 

“Being an exact science doesn’t in- 
terfere with dependence on chance,” he 
said. “Also, young man, are you sure 
you know what an exact science is?” 

“Yeppy,” Monroe defended himself 
as the others smiled a little. “It’s— 
why, it’s a science that’s exact, isn't 
it?” 

His gay smile disarmed his opponent, 
and Davenport, mounted on his hobby, 
went on: “You may have skill, intuition, 
deductive powers, and all that, but to 
discover a criminal the prime element 
is chance. Now, in the Mellen case, 
the chances were all against the detec- 
tives from the first. They didn’t get 
there till the evidences were, or might 
have been, destroyed. They couldn't 
find Mrs. Gresham, the most important 
witness, until after she had had time 
to prepare her string of falsehoods. 
Oh, well, you know how the case was 
messed up, and now there’s not a chance 
in a hundred of the truth ever being 
known.” 

“Does chance play any part in your 
profession, doctor?” asked Monroe with 
the expectation of flooring him. 

“You bet it does!” was the reply. | 








“Why, be I never so careful in my diag- | 
nosis or treatment, a chance deviation | 
from my orders on the part of patient ) 
or attendant, a chance draft of wind ' 


Great Czesar, yes! 
As the Good Book says, ‘Time and 
chance happeneth to us all.’ And no 
line of work is more precarious than 
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establishing a-theory or running down a 
clew in a murder case. For the crimi- 
nal, ever on the alert, has all the odds 
on his side and can block or divert the 
detective’s course at will.” 

Doctor Ely Davenport was, without 
being pompous, a man who was at all 
times conscious of his own personality, 
sure of his own importance. He was 
important, too, being one of the most 
highly thought of physicians in New 
York City, and his self-esteem, if a 
trifle annoying, was founded on his real 
worth. 

He often said that his profession 
brought him in contact with the souls 
of men and women quite as much as 
with their bodies, and he was fond of 
theorizing what human nature might 
do, or not do, in crucial moments. 

The detection of crime he held to be 
a matter requiring the highest intelli- 
gence and rarest skill. 

“Detection!” he exclaimed in the 
course of the present conversation. 
“Why, detection is as hard to work out 
as the fourth dimension—as difficult 
to understand as the Einstein theory.” 

“Oh, come now, doctor,’ Pollard 
said, smiling, “that’s going a bit too far. 
I admit, though, it requires a superior 
brain. But any real work does. How- 
ever, I say, first catch your motive.” 

“That’s it,” broke in Monroe eagerly. 
“It all depends on the motive!” 

“The crime does,” Davenport as- 
sented dryly, “but not the detection. 
You youngsters don’t know what you're 
talking about; you’d better shut up.” 

“We know a lot,” returned Monroe, 
unabashed. “Youth is no barrier to 
knowledge these days. And I hold that 
the clever detective seeks first the mo- 
tive. You can’t have a murder with- 
out a motive any more than an omelet 
without eggs.” 

“True, oh, Solomon,” assented the 
doctor. “But the motive may be known 
only to the murderer, and not to be 
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The Luminous Face 


discovered by any effort of the inves- 
tigator.” 

“Then the murder mystery remains 
unsolved,” returned Monroe promptly. 

“Your saying so doesn’t make it so, 
you know,” drawled Phil Barry in his 
impertinent way. “Now, to me it would 
seem that a nice lot of circumstantial 
evidence and a few good clews would 
expedite matters just as well as a knowl- 
edge of the villain’s motive.” 

“Circumstantial evidence!” 
Monroe. 

“Sure,” rejoined Barry. “Give me a 
smoking revolver with initials on it, a 
dropped handkerchief, monogrammed, 
of course, half a broken cuff link, and 
a few finger prints, and I care not who 
knows the motive. And if you can adc 
a piece—no, a fragment—of tweed, 
clutched in the victim’s rigid hand— 
why, I’ll not ask for wine!” 

“What rubbish you all talk,” said 
Pollard, smiling superciliously. “Don’t 
you see these things all count? If you 
have motive you don’t need evidence, 
and vice versa. That is, if both motive 
and evidence are the real thing.” 

“There are only three motives,’’ Mon- 
roe said. “Love, hate, and money.” 

“You've got all the jargon by heart, 
little one.” And Pollard grinned at 
him. “Been reading some new detec- 
tive fiction ?” 

“I’m always doing that,” Monroe 
stated, ‘‘but I hold that a detective who 
can’t tell which of those three is the 
motive isn’t worth his salt.” 

“Salt is one commodity that has re- 
mained fairly inexpensive,” said Barry, 
speaking slowly, with his eyes on his 
cigarette, from which he was carefully 
amputating the ash. “And a detective 
who could really diagnose motive is not 
to be sneezed at. Besides, revenge is 
often a reason.” 

“That comes under the head of hate,” 
promptly responded Monroe. “The 
three motives include all the gamut of 
human emotion, and some of their ram- 
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ifications will include every murder mo- 
tive that ever existed.” 

“Fear?” quietly suggested Doctor 
Davenport. 

“Part of hate,” said Monroe, but he 
was challenged by Pollard. 

“Not necessarily. A man may fear 
a person whom he does not hate at all. 
But there’s another motive that doesn’t 
quite fit your classification, Monroe.” 

Before the inevitable question could 
be put another man joined the group. 

“Hello, folks,” said Robert Gleason 
as he sat down. “Hope I don’t intrude 
—and all that. What you talking 
about ?” 

“Murder,” said Barry. 
a fine art, you know.” 

“Don’t like the subject. Let’s change 
it. Talk about the ladies or something 
pleasant, you know. Eh?” 

“Or Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses,” said Pollard. 

“No musical glasses nowadays,” be- 
wailed Gleason. “No more clink the 
canakin, clink! It’s ‘drink to me only 
with thine eyes.’ Hence the preponder- 
ance of women and song in our lives, 
since the third of the trio is gone.” 

Gleason was the sort of Westerner 
usually described as breezy. He was 
on intimate terms with everybody, 
whether everybody reciprocated or not. 
Not a large man, not a young man, he 
possessed a restless vitality, a wiry en- 
ergy that gave him an effect of youth. 
About forty, he was nearer the age of 
Doctor Davenport than the others, who 
were all in their earliest thirties. 

Nobody liked Gleason much, yet no 
one really disliked him. He was a bit 
forward, a little intrusive, but it was 
clear to be seen that those mannerisms 
were due to ignorance and not to any 
intent to be objectionable. He was put 
up at the club by a friend, and had 
never really overstepped his privileges, 
though it was observable that his ways 
were not club ways. 

“Yep, the ladies—God bless ’em!” he 
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went on. “What could be a better sy. 
ject for gentlemen’s discussion? No 
personalities, of course; that goes with- 
out saying.” 

“Then why say it?’ murmured Pol- 
lard without looking at the speaker, 

“That’s so! Why, indeed?” was the 
genial response. “Now, you know, out 
in Seattle, where I hail from, there's 
more—oh, what do you call it ?—socia- 
bility like among men. I go into a club 
there, and everybody sings out some- 
thing gay; I come in here, and you all 
shut up like clams.” 

“You objected to the subject we were 
discussing,” began Monroe indignantly, 
but Barry interrupted with a wave of 
his hand: “The effete East, my dear 
Gleason. Doubtless you’ve heard that 
expression? Yes, you would. Well, 
it’s our renowned effeteness that pre- 
vents our falling on your neck more 
effusively.” 

“Guying me?” asked Gleason with a 
quiet smile. “You see, boys, before I 
went to Seattle I was born in New 
England. I can take a little chaff.” 

“You’re going to tell us of your an- 
cestry?” said Pollard, and, though his 
words were polite, his tone held a trace 
of sarcastic intent. 

_ Gleason turned a sudden look on him. 

“T might, if you really want me to,” 
he said slowly. “I might give you the 
story of my life from my infancy, spent 
in Coggs’ Hollow, New Hampshire, to 
the present day, when I may call myself 
one of the leading citizens of Seattle, 
Washington.” 

“What or whom do you lead?” asked 
Pollard, and again the only trace of 
unpleasantness was a slight inflection in 
his really fine voice. 

“T lead the procession,” and Gleason 
smiled as one who positively refuses to 
take offense whether meant or not. 
“But, I can tell you, I don’t lead it here 
in New York, Your pace is rather 


swift for me. I’m having a good time 
and all that, but soon it’s me for the 

















wildness and wooliness of the good old 
West again. Why, looky here, I’m liv- 
ing in a hole in the wall; yes, sir, a hole 
in the wall!” 

“I like that!” said Doctor Davenport. 
“Why, man, you’re in that apartment 
of Mcllvaine’s, one of the best put-ups 
in town.” 

“Yes, so Mac said,” Gleason replied. 
“Why, out home we'd call that a coop. 
But what could I do? This old town 
of yours, spilling-over full, couldn’t 
fix me out at any hotel, so when my 
friend offered his palatial home I took 
it, And - 

“You'd be surprised at the result,” 
Barry broke in. ‘“That’s because you’re 
a Western millionaire, Mr. Gleason. 
Now we poor, struggling young artists 
think that apartment you’re in one of 
the finest diggings around Washington 
Square.” 

“But, man, there’s no service!’ Glea- 
son went on complainingly ‘Not even 
a hall porter! Nobody to announce a 
caller!” 

“Well, you have that more efficient 
service, the 

“Yes! The contraption that lets a 
caller push a button and have the door 
open in his face.” 

“Isn’t that just what he wants?” said 
Barry, laughing outright at Gleason’s 
disgusted look. “Then, you see, Friend 
Caller walks upstairs, and there you 
are!” 

“Yes, walks upstairs. 
elevator.” 

“But your friends don’t need one,” 
expostulated Davenport. “You're only 
one flight up. You don’t seem to re- 
alize how lucky you are to get that 
place in these days of housing prob- 
lems.” 

“Oh, well, ’tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door, but it 
will serve,” said Gleason with one of 
his sudden, pleasant smiles. 

“I see your point, though, Mr. 
“And if 
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Gleason,” said Dean Monroe. 
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I were a plutocrat from Seattle, so- 
journing in this busy mart, I confess 
I, too, should like a little more of the 
dazzling light in my halls than you get 
down there. I know the place, used to 
go there to see McIlvaine. And while 
it’s a decent size and jolly well fur- 
nished, I can see how you'd prefer 
more gilt on your gingerbread.” 

“IT do, and I’d have it, too, if I were 
staying here much longer. But I’m 
going to settle up things and go back 
to home, sweet home.” 

“How did you, a New Englander, 
chance to make Seattle your home?” 
asked Monroe, always of a curious bent. 

“Had a chance to go out there and 
get rich. You see, Coggs’ Hollow, as 
one might gather from its name, was 
a small hamlet. 1 lived there till I was 
twenty-five; then, getting a chance to 
go West and blow up with the country, 
I did. Glad of it, too. Now, I’m go- 
ing back there and—lI hope to take with 
me a specimen of your fair feminine. 
Yes, sir, I hope and expect to take along 
under my wing one of these little 
moppy-haired, brief-skirted lassies that 
will grace my Seattle home something 
fine.” 

“Does she know it yet?” asked Barry 
in a drawl, and Gleason stared at him. 

“She isn’t quite sure of it, but I 
am,” he returned with a comical air 
of determination. 

“You know her pretty well, then?” 
chaffed Barry. 

“You bet I do! I ought to. 
my sister’s stepdaughter.” 

“Phyllis Lindsay!” exclaimed Barry, 
involuntarily speaking the name. 

“The same,” said Gleason, smiling; 
“and as I’m due there for dinner I'll 
be toddling now to make myself fine for 
the event.” 

With a general beaming smile of 
good nature that included all the group 
Gleason went away. 

For a few moments no one spoke, 
and then Monroe began. “As I was 
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saying, there are only three motives 
for murder, and I stick to that. But 
you were about to say, Pollard?” 

“I was about to say that you have 
omitted the most frequent and most im- 
pelling motive. It doesn’t always result 
in the fatal stroke, but, as a motive, 
it can’t be beat.” 

“Go on. What is it?” 

“Just plain dislike.” 

“Oh, hate,” said Monroe. 

“Not at all. Hate implies a reason, 
a grievance. But I mean an ineradica- 
ble and unreasonable dislike. Why, 
simply a case of 





“I do not like you, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know and know full well, 

I do not like you, Doctor Fell. 
One Tom Brown wrote that, and it’s a 
bit of truth all right.” 

“One Martial said it before your 
friend Brown,” informed Doctor Dav- 
enport. “He wrote: 

“Non amo, te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 

quare; 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 
Which is, being translated for the ben- 
efit of you unlettered ones, ‘I do not 
love thee, Sabidius, nor can I say why; 
this only can I say, I do not love thee.’ 
There’s a French version also.” 

“Never mind, doc,” Pollard inter- 
rupted, “we don’t want your erudition, 
but your opinion. You say you know 
psychology as well as physiology, will 
you agree that a strong motive for mur- 
der might be just that unreasonable dis- 
like—that distaste of seeing a certain 
person around ?” 

“No, not a strong motive,” said 
Davenport after a short pause for 
thought. “A slight motive, perhaps, by 
which I mean a fleeting impulse.” 

“No,” persisted Pollard, “an impel- 
ling, a compelling motive. Why, there’s 
Gleason, now. I can’t bear that man. 
Yet I scarcely know him. I’ve met 
him but a few times—had little or no 
personal conversation with him—yet I 
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dislike him. Not detest or hate or ie | 


spise, merely dislike him. And some 
day I’m going to kill him.” 

“Going to kill all the folks you dis. 
like?” asked Barry indifferently. 

“Maybe, if I dislike them enough, 
But that Gleason offends my taste, | 
can’t stand him about. As I say, I’m 
going to kill him. And I hold that the 
impulse that drives me to the deed is 
the strongest murder motive a man can 
have.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish, Manning,” and 
young Monroe gave him a frightened 
glance, as if he thought Pollard in ear. 
nest. 

“It isn’t altogether rubbish,” said 
Doctor Davenport as he rose to go, 
“There’s a grain of truth in Pollard’s 
contention. A rooted dislike of another 
is a bad thing to have in your system, 
Have it cut out, Pollard.” 

“You didn’t mean it, did you, Man- 
ning ?” 

Monroe spoke diffidently, almost 
shyly, with a scared glance at Pollard. 

The latter turned and looked at him 
smilingly. Then, glaring ferociously, 
he said, “Of course I did. And if you 
get yourself disliked I’ll kill you, too! 
Booh!” 

They all laughed at Monroe’s fright- 
ened jump as Pollard boohed into his 
face, and Doctor Davenport said, “Look 
out, Pollard, don’t scare our young 
friend into fits. And remember, Mon- 
roe, ‘threatened men live long.’ I’ve 
my car; anybody want a lift any- 
where?” 

“Take me, will you?” said Dean 
Monroe, and willingly enough Doctor 
Davenport carried the younger man off 
in his car. 

“You oughtn’t to do it, Pol, you 
know,” Barry gently remonstrated. 
“Poor little Monroe thinks you're 4 
gory villain, and he'll mull over your 
fool remarks till he’s crazy—more 
crazy than he is already.” 

“Let him,” said Pollard, smiling in 
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differently. “I only spoke the truth 
—as to that motive, I mean. Don’t you 
want to kill that Gleason every time you 
see him?” 

“You make him seem like a cat, with 
nine or more lives. How can you kill 
aman every time you see him? It 
isn’t done.” 

The two men left the club together 
and walked briskly down Fifth Avenue. 

“Going to the Lindsays’ to-night, of 
course?’ asked Barry as they reached 
Firty-fifth Street, where he turned off. 

“Yes. You?” 

“Yes. See you later, then. You 
gather that Gleason has annexed the 
pretty Phyllis ?” 

“Looks like it, doesn’t it? I suppose 
the announcement will be made to-night 
at the dinner or the dance.” 

“Suppose so. How I hate to see it 
that way. I’m in love with that little 
beauty myself.” 

“Who isn’t?” returned Pollard, smil- 
ing, and then Barry turned off in his 
own street, and Pollard went on down 
toward his home, a small hotel on West 
Fortieth. 

Held up for a few moments by the 
great tide of traffic at Forty-second 
Street, he glanced at his wrist watch 
and found it was ten minutes after six. 
And then a taxicab passed him, and 
in it he saw Phyllis Lindsay. She did 
not see him, however, so, the traiffic 
signal being given, he went on his way. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TELEPHONE CALL. 


VERY hour of every twenty-four 
is filled with amazing occurrences 
and startling episodes. Astonishing in- 
cidents and even more startling coinci- 
dences are happening every minute of 
every sixty minutes, and the fact that 
those most interested are unaware of 
these deeds is what makes the great 
cases of mystery. 
Only an omniscient eye that could 


see all the activities of the few hours 
following the events just related could 
pierce the veil of doubt and uncertainty 
that overhung the ensuing tragedy. 

The first human being to receive news 
of it was Miss Hester Jordan. This 
capable and efficient young woman was 
the office nurse of Doctor Davenport, 
and her position was no sinecure. 

Of a highly nervous temperament, 
she yet managed to preserve the proper 
calm and poise that nurses should al- 
ways show except when, at the end 
of a long, hard day, she became men- 
tally and physically exhausted. 

Though supposed to be off duty at six 
o’clock, her relief was frequently late 
in arriving, and, in this instance, had 
not yet put in an appearance, though 
it was half past the hour. 

Wearily Miss Jordan answered tele- 
phone calls, striving to keep her tired 
voice pleasant and amiable. 

“No,” she would answer the anxious 
speakers, “Doctor Davenport is not in.” 

“Yes, I expect him soon.” “Can you 
leave a message?” “Yes, I will tell 
him.” “He will surely be in by seven.” 
“No, he left no message for you.” “No, 
I don’t know exactly where he is.” 
“Yes, I will let you know.” 

Replies of this sort, over and over, 
strained her nerves to their furthest ten- 
sion, and when, at six-forty, the tele- 
phone bell jangled again she took the 
receiver from its hook with what was 
almost a jerk. ; 

“Hello,” she said, unable to-keep utter 
exasperation out of her voice. 

But instead of a summons from some 
disgruntled patient, she heard a faint 
voice say, “Come, doctor—oh, come 
quick! I’m—I’m done for—shot Re 

There were more incoherent words, 
but Nurse Jordan couldn’t catch them. 

“Who are you?” she cried, alert now. 
“Who is speaking ?” 

“Gleason,” came back the faint voice. 
“Wash’—t’n Square—come—can’t you 
come quick af 
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She could get no more. The voice 
ceased and only blank silence met her 
frantic queries. 

She hung up her receiver, and a sud- 
den realization of the situation came 
to her. She seemed to see the scene— 
somebody shot—somebody telephoning 
that he was shot—somebody’s voice get- 
ting weaker and ceasing to sound at all 
—the picture was too much for her tired 
brain, and she buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed hysterically from 
sheer nervous excitement. 

Only for a moment did she give way. 
Nurse Jordan’s training and personal- 
ity were not to be conquered by a sud- 
den shock of any sort. 

Pulling herself together, she set to 
work to find the doctor. 

This meant telephoning to two or 
three places where she knew there was 
a chance of locating him. 

And at the third call she found him 
at Mrs. Ballard’s. Though still shaken 
and quivering, she controlled her voice 
and told him distinctly of the tragic 
telephone call she had taken. 

“Gleason!” repeated the doctor. 
“Washington Square? What number?” 

But Nurse Jordan didn’t know, and 
Doctor Davenport had to call up some- 
body to inquire. 

He tried Mrs. Lindsay, who was 
Gleason’s sister, but her wire was busy, 
and, after an impatient moment, Dav- 
enport called Pollard at his hotel. 

“Here,” he said, handing the receiver 
to a staring butler, “take this, and when 
the gentleman answers ask him the ad- 
dress of Robert Gleason. Tell him Doc- 
tor Davenport’s inquiring.” 

He then returned to the prescription 
he had been writing and gave it to Mrs. 
Ballard, who was indignant at having 
her interview with her doctor intruded 
upon. 

“T’ll call to-morrow,” he soothed her. 
“You'll be better in the morning. Leave 
fish alone and stick to simple diet for 
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a few days. Get that address, Jen 
kins ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and the butler gave him 
a slip of paper. 

“H’m—near Washington Square, not 
on it,” he murmured, looking at the 
written number. Then he ran down the 
Ballard front steps, and, jumping into 
his waiting car, gave his chauffeur 
Gleason’s address. 

“Wonder what’s up?” he thought as 
his car rolled down Fifth Avenue, “Ac. 
cident, I suppose. Jordan is always on 
edge this time of night. Have to take 
her excitement with a grain of salt.” 

But when he reached the house and 
pushed the button that indicated Mcll- 
vaine’s apartment there was no response 
from the closed street door. 

He rang again, long and insistently; 
then, still getting no encouragement, he 
pushed another button. 

The door gave a grudging grunt, and 
unwillingly, as it seemed, moved slowly 
inward. 

Doctor Davenport was halfway up 
the first flight of stairs when a woman's 
head appeared through a doorway. 

“What do you want?” she inquired 
crisply. 

“Mr. MecIlvaine’s apartment.” 

“That’s it opposite,’ she returned, 
more affable as she caught sight of the 
good-looking man. “Mr. Gleason’s in 
there now.” 

“Yes, he’s the man I want. Thank 
you, madam.” 

She still stood, watching, as he rang 
the bell of the designated apartment. 

There was no answer, nor any sound 
from inside. The doctor looked appre 
hensively at the door. 

“Your key wouldn’t let me in, I sup 
pose,” he said, turning back to the now 
frankly curious spectator. 

“Oh, heavens, no! We don’t have 
interchangeable keys. He’s out, I ex 
pect. He’s mostly out.” 

“But I want to get into his place.” 


















“You do! And he not there! You 
a friend of his?” 

“Why—yes, I’m his doctor—and I’m 
afraid he’s ill.” 

“Oh! But look here, if you’re his 
doctor, why didn’t you know which was 
his place? You're pretty slick, mister, 
but it’s a bit fishy, I think.” 

She half withdrew back into her own 
doorway, but curiosity still detained her, 
and, too, Doctor Davenport’s demeanor 
impressed her as being quite all right. 

“Nothing wrong, is there?” she asked, 
coming across the small hall and peer- 
ing into the doctor’s face. 

“Oh, no, I think not. But he may 
be helpless, and I must get in. I’ve 
never been here before, but I’ve been 
called by him just now. I must get 
in. Where’s the janitor?” 

“Where, indeed? If you can find 
him I’ll bless you forever. I’ve wanted 
him all day.” 

“Isn’t he on duty?” 

“He doesn’t know the meaning of 
duty. It’s something he’s never on.” 

She smiled at him, and, noticing her 
for the first time, Davenport saw that 
she was handsome in a careless, rather 
blatant way. 

Her ash-blond hair was_ loosely 
pinned up, and her dress—negligee or 
robe—was fussy with lace and not quite 
immaculate, 

Her wide, light-blue eyes returned his 
scrutiny, and for an instant each studied 
the other. 

“There is something wrong,” she said. 
“What you going to do, doctor?” 

“I’m going to get in. I’ve wasted 
precious time already.” He ran down 
the stairs, and, opening the front door, 
summoned his chauffeur. 

“Come up here, Chris,” he ordered, 
and the two returned together. 

“Can we break in that door?” he 
asked, ignoring the woman now. 

“My husband’ll help,” she volun- 
teered, but Chris was already deliver- 
ing effective blows. 
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However, the lock held, and, turning 
to her, Doctor Davenport said, “Do ask 
your husband to help us, please. I as- 
sure you it’s an emergency. I’m Doc- 
tor Ely Davenport.” 

“Come here, Jim,” she called out. 
“This is Doctor Davenport.” 

“T’ve heard of you,” said a big, com- 
monplace-looking man. “I’m Mansfield. 
What’s up?” 

“T have reason to think Mr. Gleason 
is very ill. He telephoned for me to 
come quickly. I must get in. These 
old doors are strongly built, so I’d like 
your help.” 

Mansfield looked at him sharply, and, 
seeming satisfied, put his shoulder to 
the door. 

United effort succeeded, and the three 
men entered, the woman hanging back 
in fear. 

Gleason lay on the floor in a crumpled 
heap, and the first glance proclaimed 
him dead. 

Stooping quickly, Doctor Davenport 
felt for his heart and shook his head 
as he rose again to his feet. 

“He’s dead,” he said quietly. ‘Shot 
through temple. Suicide apparently, as 
the door was locked on the inside. 
Better take your wife away, Mr. Mans» 
field; she'll be getting hysterical.” 

“No, I won't,” declared the lady re- 
ferred to, but she was quite evidently 
pulling herself together. ‘Let me come 
in.” 

“No,” interdicted Davenport. “You’ve 
no call in here. Go back home, both 
of you. I shall send for the police and 
wait till they come.” 

But the doctor hesitated as he was 
about to touch the telephone. 

The matter was mysterious. “Sui- 
cide, of course,” he ruminated as he 
remembered the message received by 
Nurse Jordan. “Shot himself; then, 
still living, cried to me for help. Wish 
I knew exactly what he said to Jordan. 
But, anyway, I’m not going to disturb 
things; there may be trouble ahead. 
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Guess I’ll leave the telephone alone— 
and everything else. 

“Sit right here, Chris,” he said, “and 
don’t move or stir. Look around all 
you like—note anything and everything 
that strikes you. I'll be back soon.” 

Closing the broken door behind him, 
he went to the Mansfields’ apartment 
and asked to use their telephone. On 
this he called the police, while the two 
listened eagerly. 

“Why did he do it?” broke out Mrs. 
Mansfield as the receiver was hung up. 
“Oh, doctor, tell us something about it. 
I’m eaten alive with curiosity.” 

Her big blue eyes shone with excite- 
ment, which her husband tried to sup- 
press. 

“Now, be quiet, Dottie,” he said, lay- 
ing a hand on her shoulder. 

“] won't be quiet,” and she shook off 
the hand. “Here’s a great big mystery 
right in my own house—on my floor— 
and you say ‘be quiet!’ I’ve got a right 
to know all about it, and I’m going to! 
I’m going up now to tell Mrs. Conway.” 

Her husband held her back forcibly, 
but Doctor Davenport said, “Of course 
it must become known, and if Mrs. 
Mansfield enjoys spreading the news I 
suppose she has a right to do so. No 
one may enter the Gleason rooms, 
though—understand that.” 

“Go on, then, Dottie,” Mansfield said. 
“Maybe you'd better.” 

“She’s very excitable,” he said as his 
wife went up the stairs. 

“She’s better off unburdening her 
news than being thwarted,” said the 
doctor indifferently. ‘Let her do what 
she likes. What can you tell me, Mr. 
Mansfield, of your neighbor, Gleason ?” 

“Not much, doctor. He kept to him- 


self as far as the people in this house 
were concerned. We didn’t know him 
socially—no one in the house did—but, 
though he said good day, if we met him 
in the halls, it was with a short and un- 
social manner.” 

“Nobody actively disliked him?” 





that—unless—well, no, I may say none 
of us knew him.” 

“Yet you hesitated.” The doctor 
looked at him keenly. “Why did you?” 

“A mere passing thought—hetter left 
unspoken.” 

“All right, Mr. Mansfield; perhaps 
you're wise. But, if asked to, you'd 
better speak your thought to the po- 
lice.” 

“Oh, sure. I’m a law-abiding citi- 
zen, I hope. Will they be here soon?” 

“Nothing happens soon in matters 
like this. It’s delay, linger, and wait 
on the part of everybody. I’m both- 
ered—I’ve important affairs on hand— 
but here I must stick till the arm of the 
law gets ready to strike.” 

Davenport returned to Gleason’s 
apartment, where the stolid Chris kept 
guard. 

“Well,” said the doctor, glancing at 
his man. 

“Looks like a suicide to me, Sir. 
Looks like he shot himself—there’s the 
revolver, I haven’t touched it—and then 
he fell over all in a heap.” 

“It seems he telephoned after he 
shot-———” 

“He did? How could he?” 

“Look again at his position, near the 
desk, on which the telephone rests. He 
might have shot and then e 

“Not that shot in his temple!” 

“No, but there may be another. I 
haven’t looked carefully yet. Ah, yes, 
see, Chris, here’s another bullet hole 
in his left shoulder. Say that he fired 
that shot, then getting cold feet called 
off the suicide idea and telephoned for 
me. Then, getting desperate again, 
fired a second shot through his temple, 
which, of course, did for him. Oh, a 
fanciful tale, I know, but you see, the 
detective work isn’t up to me. When 
the police come they’ll look after that 
and I can go.” 

3ut the police, arriving, were veéfy 
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much interested in this theory of Doc- 
tor Davenport’s. 

Prescott, an alert young detective, 
who came with the captain, especially 
interested the physician by his keen- 
witted and clearly put questions. 

“Did you know this man?” he asked, 
among his first queries. 

“Yes,” returned Davenport, ‘but not 
well, I’ve never been here before. He’s 
Robert Gleason, a very rich man from 
Seattle. Staying here this winter in 
this apartment which belongs to Mcll- 
vaine, a friend of Gleason’s.” 

“Where’s McIlvaine?” 

“In California. Gleason took over 
the place, furnished and all, for the 
winter months.” 

“Any relatives ?” 

“Yes.” Davenport hated to drag in 
the Lindsays, but it had to be done. 
“His sister, Mrs. Lindsay, lives in up- 
per Park Avenue.” 

“Have you called her up?” 

“No. I thought it wiser to do noth- 
ing until the police came. Also, I’m a 
very busy man, and, outside my actual 
duty here, I can’t afford to spend much 
time,” 

“I see. Then the sister is his only 
relative in New York?” 

“I think so. There are two Lindsay 
children, but they’re not hers. She 
married a widower.” 

“I see. And the address?” 

Doctor Davenport gave it, and then 
started to go. 

“Wait a minute, please,” urged Pres- 
cott. “Had the dead man any friends 
that you know of ?” 

“Oh, yes—many of them. He was 
put up at the Camberwell Club by Mc- 
llvaine himself. And he had many 
friends among the members.” 

“Names ?” 

Doctor Davenport thought quickly, 
and decided to give no names of the 
group that had been with Gleason that 
same afternoon. 

He gave the names of three other 
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club members, and, sending Chris 
down ahead, again endeavored to de- 
part himself. 

Again Prescott detained him. 

“Sorry, doctor,” he said pleasantly, 
“but you’re here now, and something 
tells me it'll be hard to get hold of you 
again once I lose you. Captain Gale 
here is putting through the necessary 
red tape and all that, and he’ll see to 
notifying relatives and friends and he’ll 
take charge of the premises—but—well, 
I've a hunch this isn’t a suicide.” 

“What, murder?” asked the doctor, 
his quick acceptance of the suggestion 
proving the thought had been in his own 
mind. 

“Well, you never can tell. And I 
want to get all the side light on the case 
I can. Was Mr. Gleason happy—and 
all that?” 

“Yes, so far as I know. I tell you 
I was not an intimate—knew him too 
slightly to be called a friend—merely 
an acquaintance.” 

“T see. Had the man any enemies?” 

The direct glance that accompanied 
these words discomfited Davenport a 
little. 

‘Why do you ask me that?” he said 
shortly. “How should I know?” 

“Oh, it’s a thing anybody might know 
—even a mere acquaintance. And your 
desperate hurry to get away makes me 
think you don’t take kindly to this cate- 
chism.” 

“Rubbish! I’m a busy man—a doc- 
tor sometimes is. I’ve numerous and 
important engagements for the evening. 
Now, if that’s incriminating, make the 
most of it.” 

“There, there, don’t get peeved! 
Now, tell me once again, what the in- 
jured man said to your nurse and I'll 
let you go.” 

“T don’t know the exact words. I’ve 
not seen her. But he called my office, 
said he was shot, and for me to come 
right here at once. That’s all I know 
of the message. Now as to my re- 
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port—it’s that the man received two 
shots, whether by his own hand or an- 
other’s I’m not prepared to say. One 
iS in his left shoulder, and the’ other, 
the fatal one—is through his temple, 
producing instant death. You can get 
me at any time, if necessary. But | 
don’t want to be hauled over here or 
summoned to headquarters to. repeat 
these facts. I'll send a typed report, 
and I'll do anything in reason, but I 
know how you detectives mull over 
things and how your slow processes eat 
up time, which, though it seems of little 
account to you, is mighty valuable to 
me.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir. Now if you'll 
speak to Captain Gale a minute you can 
go.” 

Grunting an assent, Davenport waited 
for the captain to finish writing a mem- 
orandum, on which he was busily ¢n- 
gaged. 

The doctor was sitting in a big easy- 
chair, and as he squirmed impatiently 
he felt something soit beneath his heavy 
frame. 

Feeling about the chair cushions, he 
found it was fur. A fleeting thought 
that he had sat on a cat passed through 
his mind. 

A second later he knew it was a strip 
of fur, probably a neck piece, doubtless 
belonging to some woman. 

Now, the doctor had a very soft 
place in his heart for the feminine sex 
in general. His mind leaped to the idea 
of this fur, left there by some indis- 
creet girl visitor, and the possibility of 
its presence causing the doubtless inno- 
cent young lady a moil of trouble. 

Also, he had a dim, indistinct notion 
that he recognized the fur, at which 
he had stolen a furtive look. 

At any rate, unseen by the captain or 
either of his two colleagues present, 
Davenport adroitly slipped the small 
fur piece into his capacious overcoat 
pocket. He looked as innocent of du- 
plicity as a canary-fed cat. 
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“Now, doctor,” and Captain Gale 
frowned importantly, “this may be a 
simple case of suicide, and again it 
may not. I want your opinion as to 
whether it is possible that both those 
shots were fired by Mr. Gleason him- 
self.” 

“Quite possible, captain, and, it seems 
to me, decidedly probable, as | cannot 
see how the victim could have tele- 
phoned with a murderer in the room.” 

“That’s apparently true, but we have 
to think of even the remotest possibil- 
ities. If the murderer—granting there 
was one—had been merely intending to 
frighten his victim after that call for 
help he might have finished off his vic- 
tim. At all events, all these ideas must 
be looked into, you know. The case 
is not entirely clear to me.” 

“Nor to me,” returned Davenport, 
“but I cannot feel that I can help you 
in your deductions. Answering your 
questions, I say it would have been quite 
possible for Mr. Gleason to have fired 
those two shots himself. You see, the 
first one hit his left shoulder, leaving 
his right arm available to fire the sec- 
ond shot.” 

“Why did he merely maim himself 
first ?” 

“Heavens, man! I don’t know. 
Missed aim, perhaps, or just shot for 
practice. Such questions make me mad, 
If you want any more medical state- 
ments say so; if not, let me go.” 

“For goodness’ sake, let him go,” re 
peated Prescott, and Doctor Davenport 
went. 

“Some mess!” Prescott said after the 
doctor’s angry footsteps echoed down 
the stairs. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE 

OU’RE sure no one in this building 

knew Mr. Gleason any better than 
you two did?” Prescott asked of the 
Mansfields as he put them through 4 
course of questioning. 
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“Oh, no,” Mrs. Mansfield informed 
him volubly. “And we didn’t know him 
much, but, being on the same floor— 
there are only two apartments on each 
floor—we saw him once in a while go- 
ing in or out, and he would bow dis- 
tantly and mumble ‘good morning,’ but 
that’s all.” 

“You heard no noise from his apart- 
ment during the last hour?” 

“No, but I wasn’t noticing. It’s 
across the hall, you know, and the walls 
are thick in these old houses.” 

“Was he going out, do you think?” 
asked Jim Mansfield thoughtfully. “He 
always went out to dinner.” 

“Probably he was, then, It’s evident 
he was dressing—he was in his shirt 
sleeves, his day shirt—and his evening 
clothes were laid out on the bed.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“As nearly as I can make out, he 
telephoned for the doctor about a quar- 
ter before seven. He must have ex- 
pired shortly after. As I figure it— 
oh, well, one of the assistant medical 
examiners is in there now, and I don’t 
want to discuss the details until he gets 
through his examination. It’s an in- 
teresting case, but I’m only out for side 
evidence. What about Gleason’s visi- 
tors? Did he have many?” 

“No,” offered Mrs. Mansfield, “but 
he had some. I’ve heard—well, people 
go in there, and he was mighty glad 
‘o see them, judging by the gay laughter 
and chatter.” 

“Oh, lady friends ?” 

Mrs. Mansfield smiled, but her hus- 
band said quickly, “Shut up, Dottie! 
You talk too much. You'll get us in- 
volved in this case and make a lot of 
trouble. He had callers occasionally, 
Mr. Prescott, but we never knew who 
they were, and we’ve no call to remark 
on them.” 

“Well, I give you the call. Don’t 
you see, man, your information may be 
Vitally necessary ?” 
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Here Prescott was recalled to the 
Gleason apartment. 

The assistant medical examiner had 
concluded his task. He agreed with 
Doctor Davenport that the shots could 
have been fired by Gleason himself, 
though, but for the locked door, he 
should have thought them the acts of 
another person. The presence of pow- 
der stains proved that the shots were 
tired at close range, but not necessarily 
by the dead man himself. 

Still, the door being locked on the 
inside, it looked like suicide. 

“No,” Prescott disagreed, “that 
doesn’t cut any ice. You see, it’s a 
spring catch. It fastens itself when 
closed. If an intruder was here and 
went out again, closing the door behind 
him, it would have locked itself.” 

“That’s right,” assented Gale. “It 
may be suicide or murder, but we'll find 
out which. We've hardly begun to in- 
vestigate yet. Now we must let his 
sister know.” 

“Tt’s pretty awful to spring it on her 
over the telephone,” demurred Prescott 
as Gale started for the desk. 

“Got to be done,” Captain Gale de- 
clared, “I mean we’ve got to tell some- 
body who knew him, How about those 
men at the club?” 

“That’s better,’ consented Prescott. 
“Just call the Camberwell Club and get 
any one of those Davenport mentioned. 
But, I say, Gale, use the Mansfield’s 
telephone. I’m saving up this one for 
finger-print work.” 

“Oh, and your finger print 
work!” Gale replied. “You attach too 
much importance to that, Prescott.” 

“All right, but please let the tele- 
phone alone. And the revolver, too. 
Why, I wouldn’t have those touched 
for anything! I'll get them photo- 
graphed to-morrow. Shall I call the 
club ?” 

“Yes,” said Gale, and Prescott went 
back to the opposite apartment. 

“Sorry to trouble you people,” he 
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said with his winning smile, “but if 
you object say so and I'll run out to 
a drug store.” 

“None around here,” vouchsafed 
Mansfield, looking a little annoyed at 
the intrusion, however. “Isn’t there a 
telephone in Gleason’s rooms?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to use that.” 
Prescott had already taken up _ the 
Mansfield receiver. ‘Please let me use 
this one,” and a bright smile at Dottie 
Mansfield made her his ally. 

Getting the club, Prescott asked for 
the names Davenport had _ supplied. 
Only one man was available, and Mr. 
Harper was finally connected. 

“What is it?” he asked curtly. 

“Mr. Robert Gleason has been found 
dead in his home,” Prescott stated. 
“As you're said to be a friend of his, 
I’m asking you to inform his sister, 
or——” 

“Indeed I won’t! Why should I be 
asked to do such an unpleasant errand? 
I’ve merely a nodding acquaintance with 
Mr. Gleason. Dead, you say? Apo- 
plexy ?” 

“‘No:; shot.” 

“Good heavens! Murdered?” 

“We don’t know—murder or suicide. 
I’m Detective Prescott, and I want you 
to tell his sister, or advise me how best 
to break the news to her. She’s Mrs. 
Lindsay.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Well, now, let 
me see. Dead! Why, the man was 
here this afternoon.” 

“Yes; apparently he returned home 
safely, and while dressing for dinner, 
either shot himself or was shot by some 
one else.” 

“Never shot himself in the world! 
Robert Gleason? No, never shot him- 
self! Well, let me see—let me see. 
Suppose you call up some closer friend 
of his. Really, I knew him but slightly.” 

“All right. Who was his nearest 
friend ?” 

“T don’t know. 
intimate friends.” 
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“Little liked?” 

“T wouldn’t say that, but I don’t think 
he had many close friends. Let me 
see; he was talking this afternoon with 
a bunch—Doctor Davenport, Phil 
Barry, Dean Monroe, Manning Pollard 
—oh, yes, Fred Lane. And maybe 
others. But I know I saw him in the 
group I’ve just mentioned. Call up 
Davenport.” 

“Tell me the next best one to call,” 

“Barry. But wait; they had a quar 
rel recently. Try Lane or Pollard,” 

“Addresses ?” 

‘These were given, and as soon as h 
could get the connection Prescott called 
Pollard. 

But he was out, and Philip Barry was 
also not at home. 

“Can’t expect to get anybody at the 
dinner hour,” Prescott said and looked 
at his watch. “After eight already, 
One more throw, and then I make 
straight for the sister.” 

Fred Lane proved available. 

“No!” he exclaimed at the news Pres- 
cott told. “You don’t mean it! Why, 
I was talking with him yesterday. And 
only to-night I heard—— _ Oh, I say,” 
he pulled himself together. “Tell me 
the details. Can I do anything?” 

“You sure can. Break it to Mrs. 
Lindsay, Gleason’s sister.” 

“Oh, not that! Don’t ask me to, 
I’m—I’m no good at that sort of thing. 
I say, let me off it. Get somebody 
else.” 

“I’ve been trying to, and I can’t. If 
you won't do it I’ll have to call up the 
lady and tell her myself or go there.” 

“That’s it. Go there. And, I say, 
get her son—her stepson, you know— 
young Lindsay. He’s not related to 
Gleason, and so - 

“That’s it! 





Fine idea. I'll see the 
What’s his name?” 
There’s a girl, too, 
She’s more of a man 
Oh, not a masculine 
I don’t mean that, but 


young man. 

“Louis Lindsay. 
Miss Phyllis. 
than her brother. 
type at all. 
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she’s a whole lot stronger character than 
the man. It might be better to tell her. 
But do as you like.” 

“Thank you for the information, Mr, 
Lane. Good-by !” 

“Oh, wait a minute. 
Gleason killed himself ?” 

“Dunno yet. Lots of things to be 
looked into. I don’t think it will be a 
dificult case to handle, yet it has its 
queer points. Did you say you heard 
something ?”’ 

“Oh, no—no.” 

“Out with it, man. 
thing you know.” 

“Don’t know anything. 
to the Lindsays’ now ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, there’s a dinner party on there, 
A big one—to be followed by a dance. 
I mean it was to have been followed 
by a dance. Your news will change 
their plans.” 

“You’re rather unconcerned yourself. 
Didn't you like Gleason ?” 

“Not overly, Yet he was a big man 
inmany ways. But, conte now, wasn’t 
he bumped off ?” 

“By whom?” 

“I’m not saying. But while you’re 
at the Lindsays’, look up Dean Monroe 
and ask him what he knows about it.” 

“Dean Monroe! The artist?” 

“Yes, Oh, he isn’t the criminal—if 
there is a criminal. But maybe he can 
give you a tip. I’m mighty interested. 
How can I hear the result of your in- 
vestigations ?” 

“Guess it’ll be in the morning papers. 
Anyway, I may want to see you.” 

“All right; call me up, or call on me 
whenever you like. I’m interested—a 
whole lot.” 

“Guess I'd better go right to the Lind- 
say house,” Prescott said after he re- 
turned to the Gleason apartment. 
“There’s a big party on there, and it 
ought to be stopped. It’s an awkward 
situation. You see, Mrs. Lindsay, 
Gleason’s sister, has two stepchildren; 
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they’re having the party as I make it 
out. But they’ve got to be told.” 

“Yes,” agreed Gale; “go along, Pres- 
cott. And you'd better have somebody 
with you.” 

“Not at first. Let me handle it alone, 
and I can call Briggs, if 1 want him.” 

“Go on, then. The sooner we start 
something the better. I incline more and 
more to the murder theory, but if the 
sister thinks there was any reason for 
suicide—well, run along, Prescott.” 

Prescott ran along, and reached the 
Lindsay home, on upper Park Avenue, 
shortly after nine o’clock. 

He was admitted by a smiling maid, 
and he asked for Mr. Lindsay. 

“He’s still at dinner,” she returned 
doubtfully, glancing at Prescott’s infor- 
mal dress. “Can you come some other 
time?” 

“No; the matter is urgent. You must 
ask him to leave the table and come to 
me here.” 

His manner was imperative, and the 
maid went on her errand. 

In a moment Louis Lindsay came to 
Prescott in the reception hall. 

“What is it, my man?” asked Lind- 
say, looking superciliously at his visi- 
tor. “I can’t see you now.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Lindsay. 
ten, please.” 

Noting the grave face and serious 
voice of the speaker, young Lindsay 
seemed to become panic-stricken, 

“What is it?” he demanded in a nerv- 
ous tone. “Oh, what is it?” 

“Why do you look like that?” Pres- 
cott said quickly. “What do you think 
it is?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Tell me!” 

The boy, for he was little more than 
a boy, was ghastly white, his hands 
trembled, and his lips quivered. He 
took hold of a chair to steady himself, 
and Prescott, remembering what he had 
been told of Miss Lindsay, was tempted 
to ask for her. But he somehow felt 
he must go on with this scene. 
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“It’s about your uncle—or, rather, 
your stepuncle, Mr. Gleason.” 

Lindsay slumped into a chair and 
raised his wild, staring black eyes to 
Prescott’s face. 

“Go on,” he 
him ?”’ 

“Didn’t you expect him here to- 
night ?” 

“Yes—yes—and he didn’t come— 
what is it? Has anything happened? 
What has happened? Who did it?” 

“Who did what?” Prescott flung the 
words at him in a fierce low tone. 
“What do you know? Out with it!” 

The detective’s meanacing air quite 
finished the young man, and he buried 
his face in his hands, sobbing convul- 
sively. 

A slight rustle was heard, and a lovely 
vision appeared in the doorway. 

“What is going on?” said a clear 
young voice. “Louis, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Phyllis Lindsay faced the stranger 
as she put her query. 

The sight nearly dazzled Prescott, 
for Miss Lindsay was at her best that 
night. 

She was a little thing, with soft dark 
hair bundled about her ears, soft dark 
eyes that were now challenging Prescott 
sternly, and a slim, dainty little figure, 
robed in sequin-dripping gauze, from 
which her soft neck and shoulders rose 
like a flower from its sheath. 

“Who are you?” she asked, not 
rudely, but with her eyes wide in dis- 
may. “What are you doing to my 
brother ?” 

“Miss Lindsay ?” and Prescott bowed 
politely. “I bring distressing news. 
Your uncle—that is, Mr. Robert Glea- 
son, is—has—well, perhaps frankness is 
best—he is dead.” 

“Robert Gleason!” Phyllis turned as 
pale as her brother, but preserved her 
calm. ‘Tell me—tell me all about it.” 

She, too, placed her little hand on a 
chair, as if the grip of something solid 
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helped, and turned her anxious eyes jp 
Prescott. 

“I thought better to tell you yo 
people,” he began, “‘and let you tell your 
mother—Mr. Gleason's sister.” 

“Yes, I will tell her,” said Phyllis 
with dignity. “Go on, Mr.——” 

Prescott,” he supplied. “The facts, 
in brief, are these: Mr. Gleason called 
up Doctor Davenport on the telephone 
and asked the doctor to come to him 
as he was—well, hurt. When the doc, 
tor reached there Mr. Gleason wa 
dead.” 

“What killed him?” Phyllis spoke 
very quietly and looked Prescott 
straight in the face. Yet the alert eyes 
of the detective saw her fingers clench 
more tightly on the chair, and he no- 
ticed her red lips lose a little color as 
they set themselves in a firm line. 

He thought her even more beautiful 
thus than when she had first arrived, 
smiling. 

“The police assistant medical exam- 
iner is not quite sure, Miss Lindsay. 
It may be that he took his own life- 
or it may be is 

“That he was—murdered,” she said, 
her gaze never wavering from Prescott’s 
face. 

It was a bit disconcerting, and the 
detective oddly felt himself at a dis 
advantage. Yet he went on inexorably. 

“Yes, either deduction is possible.” 

“How—how was he killed?” 

At last her calm gave way a little 
The tremor of her voice as she asked 
this question proved her not so self- 
controlled as she had seemed. 

‘He was shot.” Prescott watched 
both brother and sister as he spoke. But 
Louis still kept his face hidden in his 
hands, and Phyllis was once more pet 
fectly calm. 

“What with?” she went on. 

“His own revolver, It was found 
close beside the body, and so, as I said, 
it might have been 

Phyl 








“Yes, I know what you said.” 
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' jis interrupted him, impatient, as if 


deeming repetition of the theorjes un- 
necessary. “How shall we tell Milli- 
cent ?”” 

“Mrs. Lindsay?” asked Prescott re- 
spectfully. 

“Yes; we have never called her 
mother, of course.” ° She looked at 
Louis. “Go to your rgom, if you wish, 
Buddy,” she said kindly, and Prescott 
marveled at this slight, dainty young 
thing taking the situation into her own 
hands. 

“No, I'll stand by,” Louis replied as 
he rose slowly. ‘‘What shall we do? 
Call her out here?” 

“That would do,” said Prescott, ‘‘or 
take her to some other room. ‘The 
guests must be told, and the party a 

“The party broken up and the guests 
sent home,” Phyllis declared. “But 
first let’s tell Millicent. She’ll be terri- 
bly upset.” 

At Phyllis’ dictation, Prescott and 
young Lindsay went into the little 
library. Like the other rooms, this was 
filled with flowers for the party and 
scant of furniture for dancing pur- 
poses. The Lindsay apartment was a 
fine one, yet not overlarge, and sounds 
of conversation and light laughter came 
from the dining room. 

Phyllis quickly brought Mrs. Lindsay 
from the dinner table, and they joined 
the men. 

As the girl had predicted, her step- 
mother was greatly shocked, and her 
rerves were utterly upset by Prescott’s 
story. 

The detective said little after outlin- 
ing the facts, but listened closely while 
these members of the family talked. 
Though there on the ungracious errand 
of breaking the sad news, he was also 
eagerly anxious to learn any hints as to 
the solution of the mystery. 

“Oh, of course he never killed him- 
self!” declared the dead man’s sister. 
“Why should he? He had everything 
life can offer. He was rich, talented, 
2E—ps 
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and engaged to Phyllis, whom he 
adored—worshiped. How can any one 
think he would kill himself?” 

“But the evidence is uncertain,” 
Prescott began; “you see 3 

“Of course the evidence is uncer- 
tain,” Phyllis broke in. “It always is 
uncertain. You detectives don’t know 
evidence when you see it. Or you read 
it wrongly and make false deductions.” 

“Why, Phyllis,” remonstrated her 
brother, “‘don’t talk like that! You 
may He hesitated a long time. 
“You may make trouble,” he concluded 
lamely. 

“Trouble, how ?” Prescott caught him 
up. 

‘Don’t you say another werd, Louis,’ 
Phyllis ordered him. “You keep still. 
Millicent, you go to your room, and let 
Martha look after you. Louis, you 
either go to your room or, if you stay 
here, don’t babble. Mind, now! Mr. 
Prescott, we must tell the guests. Come 
with me and we will tell those at the 
table. They will go home, and those 
who come later can be told at the door 
and sent away.” 

“Very well, Miss Lindsay,” Prescott 
replied, feeling that here was a strength 
of character such as he had never scen 
equaled in so young a girl. 

They went to the dining room, and 
without preamble Phyllis said: 

“Listen, people, I’ve very bad news. 
Mr. Gleason—Robert Gleason—has just 
been found dead in his home. He was 
shot ” Her voice, steady till this 
moment, suddenly broke down, and as 
her eyes filled with tears Philip Barry, 
who had already risen, hastened to her 
side. 

There was a general commotion, the 
ladies rising now and whispering to one 
another. 

“Wait a moment,” Prescott spoke as 
some seemed about to leave. “I must 
ask you all, if you know anything of 
importance concerning the movements 
of Mr. Gleason, this afternoon or eve- 
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ning. I am a detective, the case is a 
little mysterious, and it may be neces- 
sary to question some of you. Will any 
one volunteer information ?”’ 

Nobody did so, and Prescott, steel- 
ing himself against the entreaties of 
Phyllis that all be allowed to depart, 
asked several what they knew of the 
dead man. 

Most of these declared they were un- 
acquainted with Mr. Gleason’s move- 
ments on that day, and some denied 
knowing the man at all. These were 
allowed to go, and at last Prescott found 
himself surrounded by the men who 
knew Gleason and who had seen him 
that very day. 

These included Barry, Pollard, and 
Monroe of the group that had talked 
together at the club in the afternoon, 
and one or two others who had seen 
Gleason during the day. 

Each was questioned as to the proba- 
bility, in his opinion, of Robert Gleason 
having shot himself. 

“T can’t make a decision,” Philip 
Barry said. “To my mind, Gleason 
would be quite capable of doing any 
crazy or impulsive thing. He may have 
had a fit of depression—he sometimes 
did—and, teeling extra blue, may have 
wanted to end it all. But, also, it’s 
quite on the cards that somebody did 
for him.” 

“Why do you say that, Mr. Barry?” 
asked the detective. 

‘“Because you asked me for my opin- 
ion,” was the retort. “That’s it. I 
would believe anything of Gleason. I’m 
not knocking him—but he was a freak 
—eccentric, you know.” 

“Oh, not quite that.” Dean Monroe 
spoke very seriously. ‘‘Mr. Gleason was 
a Westerner and had different ideas 
from some of ours, but he was a good 
sort o 

“Good sort!” scoffed Barry. 
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like to know what you call a bad sort, 
then.” 
“Hush, Phil,” Phyllis said quietly. 
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“Don’t talk like that of a man who pi 


dead.” 

“Forgive me, Phyllis, I forgot my- 
self. Well, Mr. Prescott, I can only 
say you'll have to solve your mystery 
on the evidence you find. I can assure 
you Mr. Gleason would fit into almost 
any theory.” 

Prescott questioned Dean Monroe 
next, remembering what Lane had told 
him over the telephone. 

But, though interested, Monroe told 
nothing definitely suggestive, and at last 
Prescott said directly: “Do you know 
anything, Mr. Monroe, that makes you 
suspect that Mr. Gleason might have 
been killed by an intruder?” 

“Why—why, no,” stammeringly re- 
plied the young artist, quite palpably 
prevaricating. 

“T think you do, and I must remind 
you that I have a right to demand the 
truth.” 

“Well, then’—Monroe looked posi- 
tively frightened—‘then—I say, Man- 
ning, maybe it'll be better for me to 
speak out. I heard somebody say to- 
day that he meant to—to kill Gleason.” 

“Indeed!” and Prescott, accustomed 
as he was to surprises, stared wonder- 
ingly at the speaker. “And who said 
that ?” 

But Monroe obstinately shook his 
head and spoke no word. 

Philip Barry raised his head with a 
jerk and looked straight at Manning 
Pollard. 

Pollard’s face was white, and his 
voice not quite steady, but he stated, 
“T said it.” 

“Why?” asked Prescott simply. 

“Oh—oh, because—I don’t—didn't 
like Gleason.” 

“And so you killed him?” 

“T haven’t said so.” 

“T’m asking you.” 

“And I’m not obliged to incriminate 
myself, am I?” Pollard looked at him 
coldly. 
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“Where were you between six and 
seven this evening ?” 

“I refuse to tell,’”’ Pollard answered 
with a belligerent look, and Prescott 
nodded his head with a satisfied smile, 


CHAPTER IV. 
POLLARD’S THREAT. 


OF course, you know, Mr. Pollard,” 

Prescott said, “you are incriminat- 
ing yourself by your refusal to answer 
my question. No one is as yet under 
suspicion of crime—indeed, it is not cer- 
tain that a crime has been committed— 
but it is my duty to learn all I can of 
the circumstances of the case, and I 
must ask you what you meant by a 
threat to kill Mr. Gleason.” 

“It wasn’t exactly a threat,” Pollard 
returned, speaking slowly and looking 
decidedly uncomfortable. “It was 
merely a—a statement.” 

“Aestatement that you would like to 
—to see him dead ?” 

“Well, yes, practically that.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I didn’t like the man. I 
took a dislike to him the first time I 
saw him, and I never got over it.” 

“But that’s not reason enough to kill 
a man.” 

“T haven’t said I killed him. But I 
hold it is reason enough. I hold that 
an utter detestation of seeing a person 
around, a positive irritation at his mere 
presence, is a stronger incentive to mur- 
der than the more obvious motives of 
jealousy or greed.” 

“You weren't jealous of Mr. Glea- 
son?” 

Pollard started; the 
scored that time. . 

But he replied quietly: “Not jealous, 
no.” 

“Envious ?” 

“Your questions are a bit intrusive, 
but I think I may safely say many men 
were envious of Mr. Gleason.” 

“On what grounds?” 
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“Oh, he was wealthy, important, and 
of a happy, satisfied disposition, Truly 
an enviable person.” 

Pollard’s manner was indifferent, and 
his tone light and flippant. 

Prescott, a judge of human nature 
and an expert detective, concluded the 
man was sparring for time or trying 
to camouflage his guilt with an effect 
of careless unconcern in the matter. 

“T think, Mr. Pollard,” he said seri 
ously, “I shall have to insist on know 
ing your whereabouts at the time of Mr. 
Gleason’s death.” 

“And I refuse to tell you. But, look 
here, Mr. Prescott, as I understand it, 
Mr. Gleason was found dead in hi: 
room with the door fastened. How do 
you argue a murder from that at ali? 
How could he get out and lock the door 
behind him? Where was the key?” 

“Spring catch,” Prescott returned 
shortly. “Snapped shut as he closed 
the door.” 

“Oh, come now, Pollard,” said Philip 
Barry, “say where you were at that 
time. Six to seven, was it? Why, Poi, 
you were walking down Fifth Avenue 
with me. We left the club together.” 

“Did we?’ said Pollard. His face 
was inscrutable. It seemed as if he 
had made up his mind that no informa- 
tion should be gathered from his words 
or manner. Prescott, watching him 
closely, thought he had never seen such 
a strange man, and decided that he was 
the criminal he sought, and a mighty 
clever one at that. 

Manning Pollard was tall and large 
and of fine presence. He would not 
be called handsome, but he had a weil- 
shaped head set on his broad shoulders. 
His special charm was his smile, which, 
though rare, was spontaneous and illu- 
minated his face with a real radiance 
whenever he saw fit to favor his audi- 
tors. However, his expression was 
usually calm and thoughtful, while occa- 
sionally it became supercilious and even 
cynical. 
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When displeased, Pollard was impos- 
sible. He shut up like a clam and pre- 
served a stony silence or blurted out 
some caustic, almost rude, speech. 

“Yes, we did,’ went on Barry 
eagerly. “And I left you at Forty- 
fourth Street.” 

“Did you?” said Pollard in the same 
colorless voice. 

Now Philip Barry had little love for 
Manning Pollard. To begin with, they 
were both in love with the same girl, 
and—as either of them would have 
agreed—there was no use in going far- 
ther than that. 

Moreover, they were of widely differ- 
ent temperaments. Barry was all artist 
—dreamy, impractical, full of enthusi- 
asm, and a bit visionary. Pollard was 
a hard-headed business man, success- 
ful, rich, and influential, but not by any 
means universally liked because of his 
caustic and cynical outlook. Yet he 
was polite and courteous of demeanor, 
and his imperturbable calm and un- 
shakable poise gave him an air of su- 
periority that could not be gainsaid. 

Up to a few months ago the two men 
had been chums—were still—but the 
advent of Phyllis Lindsay into their 
circle had made a difference. 

For, though many men admired the 
little beauty, Pollard and Barry were 
the most favored, and each felt an ever- 
increasing hope that he might win her. 

Then along had come Robert Glea- 
son, the brother of Phyllis’ stepmother. 
He was at the Lindsay home continu- 
ally, and, by some means or for some 
reason, he had persuaded the girl to 
marry him. At least, he had said that 
at the club in the afternoon, and both 
Pollard and Barry had been greatly dis- 
turbed by it. 

3ut others were also greatly dis- 
turbed, and the news, which had flown 
like wildfire, had caused panic in the 
breasts of several who were to attend 
the dinner or the dance. 

Then had come the dinner and the 
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unexplained absence of Gleason, 
had telephoned his place twice, byt 
could get no response, Phyllis told the 
detective in the course of his question. 
ing. 

“At what time did you call him wp, 
Miss Lindsay?” Prescott asked. 

“Why, about seven o’clock, I think, 
I was dressing for dinner and I hap. 
pened to think of something I wanted 
to ask Mr. Gleason, and I called his 
number. But nobody answered, s0 | 
concluded to wait till he arrived to ask 
him.” 

“And the next time? You called him 
twice ?” 

“Yes; the next time was when dinner 
was ready—about eight. He wasn't 
here, and [| thought it so strange—I—] 
telephoned e 

“Yourself?” asked Prescott quickly, 
scenting unexpected information. 

“No—I—I asked one of the, guests 
to do it.” 

“Which one?” 

“Me,” Pollard said, and smiled at 
Phyllis. “Miss Lindsay asked me to 
telephone to Mr. Gleason, and I did, 
but no one answered the call.” 

The speaker turned his calm eyes to 
Prescott and met the detective’s sus- 
picious gaze. 

“You're sure you called, Mr. Pol 
lard?” Prescott asked, his tone plainly 
indicating his own doubt. 

“I have said so,” Pollard replied, 
and let his own glance wander indiffet- 
ently aside. 

“Well, I don’t believe you!” Pres 
cott was angered at Pollard’s quite evi 
dent lack of interest in his inquiries, 
and he now spoke sharply. “TI believe, 
Mr. Pollard, that you know more than 
you have told regarding this matter, 
and, unless you see fit to become moft 
communicative, I shall have to resot 
to outside inquiry as to your own move 
ments this evening prior to your arrivd 
here.” 
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" “That is your privilege,” Pollard said 
with an exaggerated politeness. 

“It is my duty also,” Prescott re- 
torted, “and I shall begin right now. 
You say you left Mr. Pollard on Fifth 
Avenue, Mr. Barry?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“At what time?” 

“About six o’clock.” 

“It was ten minutes past,” Pollard 
yolunteered, still with the air of su- 
prior knowledge that so exasperated 
Prescott almost beyond bounds. 

“Did any one present see Mr. Pollard 
between that time and his arrival here 
for dinner?” Prescott looked about the 
room. 

No one responded, and the detective 
said curtly : 

“Where do you live, Mr. Pollard?” 

“At the Hotel Crosby, Fortieth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue,” and this time Pol- 
lard gave his questioner one of his best 
smiles, which had the effect of embar- 
rassing him greatly. 

But with new determination Prescott 
took up the telephone and called the 
hotel. 

“Ask for the doorman,” said Pollard 
helpfully. 

Prescott did, and learned that Mr. 
Pollard was out. “Had he been in?” 
“Yes, he had come in soon after six 
o'clock and had left again, later, in a 
taxicab.” 

Nothing more definite could be 
learned, and Prescott hung up the re- 
ceiver, conscious only of a great desire 
to get down to the hotel and ask ques- 
tions before Pollard could get there 
himself. 

But first he must look into other mat- 
ters, and he turned his attention to the 
guests who sat round, all looking de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, and some very 
much scared. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Prescott,” said 
Pollard with the air of one humoring a 
spoiled child, “you have your duty to 
do—we all comprehend that. But can’t 
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you satisfy yourself regarding the inno- 
cence of most of these men and women 
and let them go home? I assume there 
will be no dance this evening, and the 
troublesome circumstance of sending 
away the guests who are yet expected 
will be about all Miss Lindsay—and 
her brother,” he added with a sudden 
remembrance of the unhelpful Louis— 
“can cope with. I will await your pleas- 
ure, as you seem to have picked me out 
for suspicion, but do get through with 
these others.” 

Angry at this good advice, coming 
from the man he was questioning, and 
embarrassed because it was really good 
advice, Prescott began a little sulkily 
to take the names and addresses of 
many of them, and then informed them 
they were free to leave. He detained 
any he thought might be useful to him, 
and among them he held Barry and 
Dean Monroe. This matter took some 
time, especially as Prescott was twice 
interrupted by the telephone. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Louis had retired 
to their rooms, and Phyllis, at the helm 
of the situation, proved herself a stanch 
and capable upholder of the dignity of 
the Lindsay family. 

“Send away all you can, please, Mr. 
Prescott,” she requested. “Mr. Pollard 
is right; I have my hands full. I will 
give the doorman, who is from the 
caterer’s, instructions to explain the sit- 
uation and admit none of the evening 
guests. But, I dare say, some intimate 
friends will insist on coming in. Shall 
I allow it?” 

“Better not, Miss Lindsay. You see, 
there’s no use giving the thing more 
publicity than you have to. The re- 
porters will come, of course. Will you 
see them?” 

“Oh, goodness, no! Let some of the 
men do that. Mr. Pollard, won’t you?" 

“I'd prefer Mr. Monroe should,” in- 
terrupted Prescott, and winced under 
Pollard’s smile. 

“Oh, Manning,” said Dean Monroe, 











“why do you act like that? You make 
people suspect you, whether they want 
to or not.” 

“Suspect all you like, Dean,” came 
the quiet reply. “If I’m innocent sus- 
picion can’t hurt me. If I’m guilty I 
ought to be suspected.” 

“You did say you intended to kill 
Gleason,” Monroe repeated, staring at 
Pollard. “It’s queer he should be killed 
right afterward.” 

“Mighty queer,” agreed Pollard. 
“But are you sure he was murdered?” 

“Yes,” said Prescott. “Captain Gale 
told me over the telephone just now that 
further investigation proves it is a mur- 
der case. I think, Mr. Pollard, I’ll ask 
you to go with me right now to your 
hotel. I want to check up your story.” 

“But I haven’t told you any story,” 
said Pollard. 

“Well, then,” said Prescott as he 
shrugged impatiently, “I’ll check up the 
story you didn’t tell. Come along. 
Anybody got a car I can borrow?” 

Nobody had, as the guests had all 
expected to remain the whole evening. 
So Prescott called a taxicab, and soon 
the two started for Polkard’s hotel. 

“You’re a queer guy,” the detective 
said, the semidarkness in the cab giving 
him greater freedom of speech. 

“As how?” asked Pollard quietly. 

“Well, first, saying you proposed to 
kill a man.” 

“l’m not unique. I’ve often heard 
people say, ‘I’d like to kill him!’ or 
‘I wish he was dead!” 

“Yes, but they don’t mean it.” 

“How do you know I meant it?” 

“I don’t for sure, but I’m going to 
find out. If you haven’t got an air- 
tight alibi it’s going to be trouble for 
yours.” 

“T haven’t any alibi. 
prepare alibis.” 

“That’s all right. You’re cute enough 
to fix an alibi that don’t look to be 
fixed. But I'll see through it. Here 
we are. Come along.” 
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“A little less dictating, please, } 
Prescott. 
arrest.” 

“Not yet—but soon!” was the retort 
as the two men entered the small but 
exclusive hotel where Manning Pollard 
made his home. 

The doorman bowed pleasantly, but 
not obsequiously, and Prescott went 
straight to the desk. 

“IT want to learn,” he said straightfor- 
wardly, “all you can tell me of the 
movements of Mr. Pollard to-night be- 
tween six and seven o'clock.” 

The clerk at the desk smiled at Pol- 
lard and gazed inquiringly at the other, 

“Better tell him, Simpson,” said Pol- 
lard. “He’s a detective and he’s a right 
to ask. I’m under a cloud—I think | 
may call it that—and he’s going to— 
well, clear me.” 

Pollard’s smile flashed out, and the 
desk clerk, in his turn, smiled at the 
investigator. 

“Go ahead, sir,” he agreed. 
do you want to know?” 

“What time did Mr. Pollard come in 
this afternoon?” 

“What time, Henry?” the clerk asked 
the doorman. 

“*Bout quarter past six,” was the 
reply. “I come on at six, and I’d been 
here a bit before Mr. Pollard came 
along.” 

“What did he do?” went on Prescott, 
a little less certain of his convictions, 

“Went up in the elevator.” 

“Same elevator boy on now?” 

“Yes, sir. The car’s up. Be down 
in a minute.” 

It was, and the elevator boy related 
that he had taken Mr. Pollard up as 
soon as he came into the hotel. 

“Went right to his room, did he?” 

“Yes, sir.” The woolly-headed one 
rolled his eyes in enjoyment of his sud- 
den importance. “I knows he did, kast 
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I watched after him.” 
“Why did you look after him?” 
“No reason, p’tikler. Only kase hes 
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"such a fine gentleman. I most allus 
Jooks at him march down the hall. He 
marches like a—a platoon.” 

“He does? And he marched straight 
to his room?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“When did you bring him down 
again?” 

“’Bout an hour later, all dressed up 
in his glad rags. Just like he is now.” 

“Just so. Now, during that hour do 
you know that Mr. Pollard didn’t leave 
his room? Didn’t go downstairs 
again ?” 

“Not in my car, he didn’t. 
always uses my car.” 

“Ask the other boy.’’ Prescott gave 
this order shortly. The scene was get- 
ting on his nerves. Pollard was quiet, 
calm, but superior. The clerk was ready 
to enjoy the detective’s discomfiture if 
he failed to prove the point, which he 
evidently was trying so hard to make. 
lack Bob, the elevator boy, his white 
teeth all in evidence, plainly showed 
his admiration for Pollard. And even 
the telephone girl smirked from her 
switchboard near by. 

All of these were in sympathy with 
Pollard, and Prescott felt himself a 
rank outsider. But he persevered. 

Joe, the other elevator boy, declared 
he had not carried Mr. Pollard up or 
down that evening, and the clerk said 
there were but two cars. 

“Go on, Mr. Prescott,” Pollard chal- 
lenged. “I have prepared no air-tight 
alibi.” 

“Did any one here see Mr. Pollard 
in his room ?” the detective asked in des- 
peration, and, to his surprise, a bell hop 
piped out, “I did.” 

“You did!” Prescott turned to him. 
“How did you happen to do so?” 

“He rang, and I went up to his room, 
and he gave me a letter to mail for 
him. It was a wide letter, too wide 
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to go in the chute.” 
“Did you mail it?” 
“I put it with the stuff for the post- 
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man to take. He hasn’t been round 
yet.” 

“Get the letter!” 

The bell hop did so, while the others 
looked on. 

It was a large, square envelope, ad- 
dressed to a business firm downtown. 

“Your writing, Mr. Pollard?” asked 
Prescott, not knowing, in fact, just what 
to say. 

“Yes,” said Pollard, glancing at it. 
“Open it if you want to. It’s not pri- 
vate business.” 

“No, I don’t want to. It looks very 
much as if you were in your room dur- 
ing the hour between six and seven.” 

“It does have that appearance,” said 
Pollard, “but I make no claims.” 

“He telephoned twice,” vouchsafed 
the girl at the switchboard. 

“He did!” Prescott wheeled on her. 

“Once not very long after he came 
in—maybe fifteen or twenty minutes 
after.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To a cleaning establishment. I re- 
member, because I couldn’t get them; 
the shop was closed. And then he tel- 
ephoned again for a taxi, when he was 
ready to go out.” 

“At what time?” 

“About half past seven—or maybe a 
little earlier.” 

“Earlier,” said the doorman, who had 
drawn near again. ‘Not more’n twenty 
past. J put him in the taxi myself, and 
it wasn’t as late as half past.” 

“Where did he drive to?” 

“I don’t know. He ’most always 
gives the driver a slip of paper with 
the numbers on it, specially if he’s go- 
ing to more than one address. He did 
this to-night.” 

“Where’s that taxi man?” asked Pres- 
cott, feeling his last prop being pulled 
from under him. 

“He’s outside now,” said the door- 
man. “He’s waiting for a man up- 
stairs.” 

“Call him in.” 
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The taxi driver looked at Pollard, 
nodded respectfully, and replied to 
Prescott’s queries by saying that Mr. 
Pollard did give him a memorandum 
of the places he wanted to go to, and 
that they were, first, the Hotel Bath, 
where he went in for a moment and 
came back with some theater tickets, 
which he was putting in his pocket. 

“How do you know he had theater 
tickets ?” 

“Well, he had a little envelope, and 
he often does get tickets there. Next 
he stopped at Bard’s, the florist, and 
brought out a small square box with 
him, and then I took him up to a house 
on Park Avenue, and he stayed there, 
and I came back.” 

“All right, Mr. Pollard, my duty is 
done.” The detective looked a respect- 
ful apology. “But I had to find out all 
this. And remember you did make a 
surprising statement.” 

“Surprising to you, perhaps. But 
my friends, who know my eccentrici- 
ties, weren’t surprised at it.” 

“No? Well, if it’s your habit to 
threaten to kill people whom you don’t 
like r 

“I'd rather you didn’t call it a threat. 
To my mind a threat is spoken to the 
intended vicitm.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Prescott as 
he gazed thoughtfully at the speaker. 
“Can’t you threaten ia 
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“But I didn’t threaten. I merely sig 
I should kill Gleason some day. It’s tog 
late now to make good my promise 
and you've _ satisfied yourself—or 
haven’t you?—that I didn’t do it,” 

“Yes, I’m satisfied. You couldn't be 
here at home and in a taxicab doing 
errands between six-fifteen and seven- 
forty-five and have any chance to get 
away long enough to get yourself down 
to Washington Square and do up that 
murder business, too.” 

“It does look that way,” Pollard 
agreed. “You’ve checked me up pretty 
thoroughly. Now do you want me any 
further? For, though I’m as good. 
natured and patient as the average man, 
I have something else to do with my 
time when you’re through with me.” 

“Of course, of course. But, I say, 
Mr. Pollard, can you give me a hint 
which way to look?” 

“Sorry, but I can’t.” 

The two had drawn aside from a 
hotel desk and were alone in an alcove 
of the lobby; Prescott eagerly trying 
to learn something further from his vin- 
dicated suspect, Pollard calm and polite, 
but quite evidently wishing to get away 
about his business. 

“You don’t suspect anybody ?” 

“No. You see, I knew Mr. Gleason 
but slightly. I didn’t like him, but I 
assure you I didn’t kill him. And! 
don’t know who did.” 








ESCAPES FROM CANADIAN JAIL 


ITH the calm deliberation of his race, Joseph Bushie, an Indian offender, 
slipped from his cell in the jail at Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, ont 


morning not long ago. 


He overpowered the warden, took the keys of the it 


stitution from him, and locked him in the cell formerly occupied by the Indian 


himself. 


i Then Bushie released two other prisoners and, going into the ja 
kitchen, prepared breakfast and ate heartily. 


He found a suit of civilian clothes 


in the jail and appropriated the suit for his own use. Leaving his prison garb 
in the warden’s desk he leisurely strolled out of the jail to freedom. 
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HE jury passed through the 
corridor on their way to the 
deliberation chamber from the 
courtroom, a little confused in 
mind after two days of examination 
and cross-examination, of cross-firing 
between counsel and repeated register- 
ing of objections, but not so confused 
that they failed to carry away with them 
the recollection that the sole material 
witness for the defense had been the 
accused man himself. 

By “jury” is meant really eleven of 
the dozen talesmen which composed the 
panel, that bore this feature of the court 
proceedings in mind. As for the twelfth 
member? But the fact that it was now 
up to the twelve good men and true 
to render a verdict which court officials 
and newspaper reporters had long since 
agreed was a foregone conclusion claims 
immediate attention. 

It seemed simpie enough. Had the 
accused, who had sat, a forlorn, in- 
offensive-looking figure throughout the 
trial, committed the crime, or had he 
not? Had those long fingers, which 
at times had played a nervous tattoo 
on the dock rail, encompassed the death 
of the woman their possessor had 
vowed to cherish, or was he the inno- 
cent, much maligned victim of circum- 
stances that his lawyer had portrayed 
him ? 

The foreman, a bustling, jovial sales- 
man, whose round face shone with the 





importance of his temporary post, 
halted in the center of the jury room, 
where a moment later the door clanged 
behind the last of the little flock. 

“Well, gents,” he said cheerfully, “we 
won't want any night session here. 
There doesn’t seem much room for 
doubt in this case.” 

He looked at the stout juror, who 
had selected the most comfortable chair 
in the room and was fumbling in his 
vest pocket for a cigar. The cigar 
found, the corpulent talesman borrowed 
a match and lit it. He watched the 
smoke spiral upward, and then nodded 
his head slowly. 

“Guilty as Cain, That’s what I say,” 
he remarked. 

“Let’s see,” broke in the neatly 
groomed man standing on the left of 
the foreman. “There was no denial 
of the prosecution’s claim that they 
quarreled the night before the murder. 
Besides, there was the neighbors’ evi- 
dence that they lived a regular cat-and- 
dog life. Guess he was kind of driven 
to it.” 

“Driven to it,” reiterated another 
voice scornfully; it came from a six 
months’ married mechanic. “Driven to 
it. What kinda drivin’ ’u’d make a 
guy throttle his wife, and she a sick 
woman at that?” 

A murmur of assenting approval 
from three near-by jurors gave support 
to the last speaker’s views. The neatly 








grooméd juror straightened his green 
poplin tie and subsided. 

The young mechanic, having tasted 
the sweets of verbal victory, addressed 
himself again to the group: 

“Did you watch him when that Mrs. 
What-d’ye-call-it was giving her spiel? 
He went all colors of the rainbow when 
she told about how they used to cuss 
one another. You could see guilt writ- 
ten ali over his map.” 

“It seems to me that we are starting 
from the wrong end.” The interruption 
came in a_well-modulated, cultured 
voice—the voice of the twelfth juror, 
the last talesman to be sworn in, who, 
throughout the court proceedings, had 
maintained a marked appearance of in- 
terest in the evidence of the witnesses, 
and whose shrewd interjections had 
more than once set the reporters’ pen- 
cils dancing over their copy paper. 

The mechanic wheeled to meet the 
interrupter. 

“Meanin’?” he inquired. 

The twelfth juror smiled as he met 
the other’s aggressive gaze. He was a 
tall man, dark of visage, with somber 
eyes set far back under prominent eye- 
brows. His strong, falconlike nose and 
broad expanse of forehead, above which 
no hair grew, gave him a pronounced 
intellectual appearance, accentuated, if 
anything, by a pair of tortoise-shell- 
rimmed glasses, which he was now en- 
gaged in removing. Having completed 
this operation and replaced the spec- 
tacles in a silver case, he replied to his 
questioner : 

“IT do not think we should pay any 
attention to the prisoner’s demeanor in 
the dock. He might turn as many 
colors as a chameleon, and yet be per- 
fectly innocent. So far as that goes, 
it seemed to me that he felt the evi- 
dence of the neighbors regarding his 
marital infelicity far more keenly than 
he did the more vital testimony of the 
police officials. We should follow the 
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advice of the judge: brush away all 
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details that have nothing to do with. 


the matter before us, weigh the eyj- 
dence that remains, and give our ver- 
dict accordingly.” 

“D’ye mean to say that you don't 
think this guy done it?” asked the me 
chanic. 

The query, made in strident, demand- 
ing tones, added a number of other 
talesmen to the little group. 

“Sir,” replied the bald-headed juror 
in courteous accents, “I have an open 
mind. I am quite ready to be con- 
vinced, but I am not ready to give a 
flat-footed opinion which may stretch a 
man’s neck.” 

The cultured tones of the speaker, 
his ease of address and confidence of 
manner, were not without effect on his 
auditors, 

“It looks simple to me,” said the fore- 
man, “but I’m not itching to hang a man 
unless he deserves it. Still, we've a 
duty to perform.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” agreed the other, 
“and our duty as I see it is to sift the 
evidence, rejecting all the gossip and 
old women’s tales that formed a not 
inconsiderable part of the testimony of 
the prosecution’s witnesses, and fasten 


‘on the salient points.” 


He fixed his dark eyes on the huge 
chandelier suspended from the center 
of the lofty ceiling. The lights had 
just been turned on and they shone 
directly down on his head, pitilessly re- 
vealing its complete freedom from nat- 
ural covering. But there was no 
thought of ridicule in the minds of 
those gathered around, and even the 
corpulent juror had given up his com- 
fortable seat to join the throng. 

“Did it strike you, gentlemen,” he 
went on, stroking his cheek with a long 
forefinger, “that the police witnesses 
gave no explanation regarding the 
clothes-cupboard door, which, you will 
recall, was closed on the prisoner’s first 
visit to the bedroom, and which was 
later found open?” 




















» “Which he said was closed.” This 
from the mechanic. 

“I thank you, sir,” said the bald- 
headed juror. “Which he said he found 
dosed. That, to my mind, was the 
most important link in the chain of 
evidence. Yet the detectives had little 
or nothing to say regarding it. Why 
not? Simply because they adopted the 
usual police methods of fitting the crime 
to the most likely perpetrator. ‘Here,’ 
they say, ‘are a couple on bad terms. 
Wife killed; arrest the husband.’ 

“Let us go over the prisoner’s evi- 
dence again. He gets a telephone mes- 
sage from his wife saying that she is 
suffering from neuralgia, and asking 
him to bring home some headache pow- 
ders, The message is sent at three in 
the afternoon, and at four o'clock he 
leaves his office. The fact that this is 
an hour and a halt before his usual 
quitting time indicates perhaps that up 
to then he had some solicitude for his 
wife’s condition, no matter what oc- 
curred after his arrival at the house. 
He procures the headache powders at 
the drug store on the corner of the 
block in which he lives. It was then 
half after four. Three minutes later 
he reaches his home, proceeds immedi- 
ately to his wife’s bedroom, and finds 
her lying down with a wet bandage over 
her eyes. She asks him to prepare 
some lemonade. He goes down to the 
kitchen, obtains ice from the refrigera- 
tor, and prepares the lemonade. It 
takes him fifteen minutes to make it. 
When it is ready he goes back to the 
bedroom, which is on the first floor, 
opens the door—and on the bed is his 
wife, dead. The bandage which she 
had used for her aching head had been 
employed to strangle her. Overcome 
by the horror of his discovery, he rushes 
out of the house and tells his story to 
the first policeman he sees.” 

“That’s his statement.” 

“True, but we should not reject it 
Without careful examination.” 
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“Why did he go dashing out of the 
house? He could have phoned to the 
police, couldn’t he? If some one else 
had done it, why didn’t he look around 
and see if he could locate the mur- 
derer?” 

“It is not what he did not do, or what 
he might have done, with which we 
are concerned. It is with what he actu- 
ally did. But just put yourself in his 
place. Would any of you gentlemen 
if you returned home to-night and 
found your wife lying dead act in an 
everyday, rational manner? I hardly 
think so. To my mind, this man was 
staggered—overwhelmed at the tragic 
discovery.” 

“Staggered!” sneered the mechanic. 

“My dear sir,” replied the other in 
unruffled tones, “if this man had com- 
mitted the crime, then he must be cred- 
ited with a certain amount of fore- 
sight. Surely he would have planned 
some more plausible story than the one 
he told to the police prior to arrest, 
which he has stuck to consistently, and 
has since repeated in the witness box. 
The very fact that he didn’t do the 
obvious thing—that he didn’t phone to 
the police, that he didn’t run and get 
the assistance of the neighbors, or sum- 
mon a doctor, convinces me that there 
is something in his story. Remember 
also that he arrived at his house at 
twenty-seven minutes to five and that it 
was five minutes to five when he in- 
formed the patrolman on an adjoining 
street of the commission of the crime.” 

“What about the quarrels?” 

“On them the prosecution has built 
its entire case. But personally, in this 
instance, I should require a stronger 
motive than marital infelicity to con- 
demn a man for murder. There was 
no evidence of physical abuse. There 
were no marks or bruises found on the 
body other than those around the 
throat.” 

“If the husband didn’t do it, who 
did?” asked the mechanic. 








The twelfth juror shook his head. 

“That is not for me to say. I can 
only call your attention to the prisoner’s 
statement that on his first visit to the 
bedroom his wife declared that she had 
heard some one coming up the stairs.” 

“Easy enough for him to frame that 
excuse. Only the wife could deny it.” 

“But that does not eliminate the pos- 
sibility that she made it, nor the pos- 
sibility that there was some one in the 
house who had been surprised by the 
unexpected return of the husband, and 
who had concealed himself.” 

“Concealed himselfi—where ?” 

“In the clothes cupboard, as the ac- 
cused suggests,” replied the bald-headed 
juror, his eyes once more on the chan- 
delier. 

A talesman—he with the green pop- 
lin tie—inquired: “You speak of the 
possibility of a man hiding in the clothes 
cupboard, but how could he make his 
get-away? If I recollect, the accused 
said that from his place in the kitchen 
he had a clear view through the hall 
to the front door, so that he would have 
been able to see anybody make his exit, 
and, further, the only other means of 
egress were the windows, which were 
all found fastened by the police, and 
the kitchen door, which was _ bolted. 
How do you explain that?” 

The twelfth juror turned an appre- 
ciative eye on his questioner. 

“I am glad you raised that point,” 
he said, “because it is a very vital one. 
If we accept the husband’s story, then 
the murder was committed during the 
time he was employed in the kitchen 
and his subsequent return to the bed- 
room—a matter of fifteen or sixteen 
minutes. The accused testifies that his 
front door was unlatched when he first 
returned to the house. He also testifies 
that his wife had spoken of a noise 
on the stairs, He put this down to 
her nervous condition, and therefore 
did not make an examination of the 
premises. As for the door being un- 
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latched, that was a frequent occurrence, ~ 
But suppose that just prior to the hus. 
band’s return some prowler had entered 
the house, climbed the stairs, and was 
about to see what he could pilfer, when 
the husband’s entrance warns him that 
his retreat is cut off.” 

The speaker swept an arm in the 
direction of the door. 

“Let us illustrate,’ he said. ‘There 
is the bedroom.” He seized two chairs 
and placed one on the left-hand side 
of the door and the other a few feet 
in front of it. He walked back to the 
first chair. 

“Now,” he continued in easy conver- 
sational tones, “this chair represents the 
clothes cupboard. That other is the 
bed, on which the woman is lying, the 
bandage over her eyes. The thief on 
the stairs hears the front door open, and 
realizes that he has a man to deal with. 
He has to think and act quickly. He 
steps quietly into the room, There, 
just inside the bedroom door, repre- 
sented by this armchair, is the clothes 
closet. In this closet he conceals him- 
self. The woman with the bandage 
over her eyes neither sees him nor hears 
him. The husband comes into the room 
for a moment, and then returns to the 
kitchen. It is now or never with the 
thief. But as he opens the clothes cup- 
board door, bent on stealing away 
quietly, down tumble some _ hangers. 
The noise rouses the ailing, nervous 
woman. 

“The thief, peeking from his conceal- 
ment, sees if she makes an outcry he 
is lost. He springs to the bedside, 
wraps the bandage round her throat and 
mouth and holds it there. 

“He may not have intended to kill, 
but in his desperation he uses every 
ounce of his strength, so that the 
prowler who came to steal now finds 
himself a slayer. There are no wit- 
dows to the bedroom. To make his 
escape he must go down the stairs in 
full view of any person in the kitchen. 




















' As he debates his best plan of action, 
he hears the husband’s step on the 
stairs. Back to his refuge in the clothes 


cupboard goes the murderer. Perhaps 
he counts on dealing with the husband 
as he has dealt with the wife. More 
likely, he counts on the husband run- 
ning out of the house to summon help. 
This is what actually happens. Here 
is the golden opportunity for the mur- 
derer to make his escape. Hard on the 
dazed husband’s footsteps he follows, 
and watches the distracted man rush 
blindly up the street in search for a 
policeman. He waits thirty seconds or 
so, and then steps out of the front door, 
and saunters down the street in an op- 
posite direction. No one has seen him 
enter; no one has seen him leave. He 
melts into air.” 

“He'd have to be a pretty cool hand.” 

“Undoubtedly he possessed the cool- 
ness of desperation. But if any of you 
hold that the husband is guiltless, then 
I think you must accept this theory of 
how the crime was actually committed.” 

“How was it that the defense didn’t 
play up this clothes-cupboard idea more 
strongly? The accused’s lawyer only 
touched on its possibility.” 

“Quite true, but are we to penalize 
a prisoner because his attorney fails 
to make the most of his case? Remem- 
ber that the police didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to the clothes cupboard until after 
the husband’s arrest—twenty hours 
after the murder. Why? Simply be- 
cause they had it fixed unalterably in 
their minds that the husband alone was 
the slayer.” 

“Supposing they had examined the 
cupboard, what good would it have 
done?” asked the foreman. 

“My dear sir,” explained the bald- 
headed juryman, “the husband swore 
that on his first visit to the bedroom 
the door of the cupboard was closed. 
When he returned with the police offi- 
cer it was open. Now, if an examina- 
tion of the handle of the door had been 
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made, it would have definitely disclosed 
whose were the hands that had opened 
it. It was only a matter of taking the 
finger prints on the door handle, for 
finger prints there must have been. If 
the husband’s, then his story topples to 
the ground; if some one else’s—not the 
wife’s, of course—then the husband’s 
story would be confirmed. But this the 
police neglected to do. Further, the 
detective who did peek into the cup- 
board admits—somewhat reluctantly— 
that he found two clothes hangers on 
the floor. A man’s coat was on one 
hanger; a woman’s skirt on the other. 
The detective, you will recall, also men- 
tioned that there was some dirt—not 
dust only—on the sleeve of the coat. 
Therefore it is not incompatible with 
the somewhat weakly advanced theory 
of the defense, whieh theory I am now 
emphasizing, that some one must have 
knocked down these garments and per- 
haps stood on them.” 

“There’s something in that,” re- 
marked an auditor, “and, now you 
speak about it, I remember how posi- 
tive the prisoner was that he had not 
had occasion to go to the cupboard for 
two days prior to the murder. Why 
the dickens didn’t the police settle the 
matter then and there by taking finger 
impressions of the doorknob or the 
door itself? Gee, I thought this was 
a simple case, but you’ve got me think- 
ing the other way.” 

The twelfth juryman produced his 
spectacle case again, toek out his 
glasses, and adjusted them on his nose 
to his satisfaction. Evidence that his 
was the dominant mind in that group 
of twelve was shown by the interest 
with which each of the remaining 
eleven watched his movements, waiting 
for him to continue. 

“Assuming that the police version is 
right, and that the husband is the 
slayer, what would any man of aver- 
age intellect have done after commit- 
ting such a crime? One of two things: 
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either he would have fled, or he would 
have brazened it out. I suppose that 
ninety-nine men out of a _ hundred 
would have chosen flight. In our 
friend’s case he had ample time to get 
away before the body was discovered. 
The unfortunate couple had few 
friends, and there were no servants to 
deceive. He had plenty of time to get 
out of the city, and he had the requisite 
funds. But he does not take to flight. 
Neither does he brazen it out, for a 
man capable of cold-blooded murder 
would have been ready with a better 
constructed and more plausible story to 
account for the tragedy than that told 
to the policeman within ten minutes of 
the murder, and subsequently repeated 
by him to-day from the witness stand. 

“Suppose there had been no domes- 
tic unhappiness, no loud-voiced quar- 
rels, would any of you say that the 
accused had killed his wife? You have 
to have a motive. Where was his? 
There was no insurance policy to draw; 
no will to benefit by. There was no 
evidence that the prisoner had ever 
struck or used physical violence toward 
his wife. Gentlemen, a man doesn’t 
come home to an ailing wife, murder 
her, and rush out and tell the police 
all in the space of twenty minutes, just 
because there have been wordy quarrels 
between them. 

“Even supposing that their domestic 
relations had reached such a pitch that 
he was desirous of putting her out of 
the way, at least you must give him 
credit for adopting a better plan than 
that of the prosecution suggests, unless 
he was insane, and I am sure none of us 
here regard him as other than a person 
in full possession of his faculties.” 

The speaker walked over to the chairs 
with which he had illustrated his theory 
of the crime and replaced them. This 
done, he returned to his fellow jurors, 
now gathered around the foreman. 

“Well, gents, time’s getting on; let’s 
take a poll,” said the foreman. “How 
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about you?” He turned to the ye 
mechanic. 

“Guilty,” he replied. 

The next three jurors agreed with 
the mechanic. The fifth shook his 
head. ‘‘No,” he said, “I haven’t made 
up my mind. I thought at first that 
he’d done it, but I’nt not so sure now,” 

The bald-headed juror, the sixth to 
be polled, replied in gentle tones, “Not 
guilty.” The five remaining jurors, 
none of whom had taken an active part 
in the debate, but all of whom had been 
attentive listeners to their confrére’s 
theory, followed his lead. The fore. 
man started counting the results of the 
poll on his fingers. “That makes six 
for acquittal, four for conviction, and 
one not certain,” he observed. 

“How about you, Mr. Foreman?” in- 
quired a talesman. 

“The judge said that if there was 
any doubt the prisoner should be given 
the benefit of it,” he replied. “To my 
mind, there is a doubt. I say, not 
guilty.” 

Thus, two hours after the jury had 
entered on its deliberations, a majority 
stood for acquittal. 

In the courtroom newspaper men 
wondered what kept the jury so long. 

“I didn’t think they'd be out ten 
minutes,” said one as he idly drew fig- 
ures on his copy paper. 

“You can never tell. There is always 
some obstinate bird who wants to air 
his views,” declared a veteran, who 
spoke from long experience of court- 
rooms and juries. At eight o'clock 
word filtered through to the expectant 
‘ourt officials and newspaper men that 
the jury was at a deadlock. The pris- 
oner’s attorney, having eaten a substan- 
tial dinner sent from a neighboring res- 
taurant, came over to the waiting re 
porters, satisfaction written on his face. 

“Well, it looks like a disagreement, 
boys,” he said. 

The veteran newspaper man grinned 
satirically. 
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~ “You're some little artist with a jury, 
George,” he said. “That last shot you 
got in about the door of the bedroom 
was a peach. I guess that’s what has 
stirred up the trouble.” 

The lawyer winked as he turned 
away. There had not been much money 
in the case, but the press had been kind 
to him, and publicity is all in all to a 
criminal lawyer. 

At ten o’clock an official bustled into 
the courtroom with the tidings that the 
jury had come to a decision. The judge 
took his seat on the bench, the prisoner 
was escorted to his place. One by one, 
headed by the foreman, the jurors filed 
to the box. 

Came the usual stereotyped query 
from the clerk of the court to the fore- 
man. 

The latter rose. “Not guilty,” he 
said quietly, but not so quietly that his 
words were not plainly audible to every 
one of the expectant listeners in the 
room. A hubbub broke from the occu- 
pants of the back benches. Court offi- 
cials silenced the babel of tongues, but 
not before the judge had rapped twice. 
He bent a sharp glance at the jury box, 
then turned his eyes toward the ac- 
cused, standing erect and grasping the 
dock rail with finger joints as white as 
the collar he wore. 

“The prisoner is discharged,” said the 
judge, and beckoned to the prosecuting 
attorney. The defense lawyer, smiling 
broadly, strode over to his client and 
shook his hand. The officer held the 
dock gate open, and together lawyer 
and freed man left the courtroom, The 
reporters’ pencils raced. Two news- 
paper men more enterprising than their 
fellows stepped over to the jury box, 
but officials motioned them away. Some 
of the jurors shuffled uneasily in their 
seats until they were taken in hand by 
a deputy sheriff and shepherded to their 
toom, where a moment later they were 
formally released from duty. 
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Out in the street, the juror with the 
green poplin tie found himself along- 
side the bald-headed talesman. 

“Which way do you go?” he inquired. 

“TI live three blocks from here, on 
Madison Street,” he replied. “If you 
care to come along, I can give you a 
decent drink.” 

“Suits me,” said the other in grateful 
tones. 

Five minutes later, in a comfortable 
bachelor’s apartment, the two ex-jury- 
men exchanged good wishes as they 
drank some very excellent Scotch. 

“T’ll say this much,” said the visitor 
as he drained his glass and permitted 
his host to replenish it, “the defense 
lawyer put up a pretty good fight, but 
it wasn’t one, two, three to your argu- 
ment. When I left the courtroom I was 
thoroughly convinced that the accused 
was the man who had done the job, 
but after hearing you express your 
views I changed my mind. You seemed 
to have had it all doped out. I sup- 
pose you have served on juries before, 
eh?” 

“I have never served on a jury until 
this occasion,” replied the other as he 
pushed the soda siphon toward his 
guest. “‘As a matter of fact, I was 
only once present at a criminal trial 
before this one. It was during that 
trial that I first saw the gentleman 
whom to-day we found guiltless of wife 
murder.” 

“Eh, eh, what’s that?” asked the 
other sharply. “You don’t mean that 
you know this chap?” 

The bald-headed host shook his head. 

“Only by sight,” he replied. “I have 
never spoken to him, though perhaps I 
should have done so.” 

“Oh, only by sight,” repeated the 
other, into whose mind for a moment 
had flashed an uneasy suspicion. 

“Yes, as I was saying,” went on the 
twelfth juror, “it was in a courtroom 
that I first saw him. It would be about 
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six years ago—six years and six weeks 
ago,” he corrected himself. “The 
charge was wife murder, but the trial 
didn’t attract much attention, for the 
European war had broken out and the 
newspapers were cutting everything to 
the bone but war news. 

“As I have said, the charge was wife 
murder, and the details were very simi- 
lar to this case. The woman had been 
strangled, and the discovery had been 
made by the husband. Like our friend 
of to-day, he had returned from his 
office to a wife suffering from neural- 
gia. His wife had also heard a noise 
on the stairs. The defense made men- 
tion of a clothes cupboard which may 
possibly have concealed a robber, and 
this theory made a great impression on 
one of the jurors. He in turn, it ap- 
pears, convinced his fellow members 
that there was a big element of doubt 
in the case, and that the crime had been 
committed by some other than the ac- 
cused husband.” 

“Extraordinary,” ejaculated the man 
in the green tie as he helped-himself 
to his third drink. “Most extraordi- 
nary! I never heard of the case, but I 


‘suppose it made a great impression on 


you. You say the husband was 
quitted ?” 

The other raised his glass, looked at 
it for a moment, then replaced it m- 
touched on the table. 

“The husband was acquitted,” he re. 
plied. 

“But where did our friend come in?” 
asked his guest. 

“He was one of the jurors; in fact, 
he was subsequently pointed out to me 
as the man who had swung the other 
to his way of thinking. 

“What a remarkable coincidence!" 
said the man with the green tie, 
“Sounds like a romance. I wonder if 
he thought of it at his trial.” ~ 

“Ah, I wonder,” echoed the bald- 
headed juror. 

Five minutes later, when his guest 
had departed, the twelfth juror selected 
a cigar and lighted it. There was a 
twinkle in his somber eyes as he tossed 
the burned match into the grate and 
looked at himself in the mirror over 
the mantel. 

“One good turn deserves another,” 
he said softly, “but I wonder if I spoiled 
a good stoty by not telling my friend 
who the prisoner was at the first trial?” 


—— 
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MIRRORS TRAP THIEF 


MIRRORS played a large part in bringing John Manonakian, a window cleaner, 

to the bar of justice in New York recently. The young Turk had been 
stealing jewelry and lingerie from the home of Mrs. Henry Kunhardt for sev- 
eral months, but was not caught until Detective Thomas O’Brien, of the New 
York police force, thought of using mirrors to observe the window cleaner’s 


movements. 


On the day that Manonakian regularly came to clean the windows Detective 
©’Brien placed mirrors in Mrs. Kunhardt’s boudoir so that from the clotlies 
closet in the room he could see anything that happened. Then he entered the 
clothes closet and, keeping the door slightly open, waited for the window cleaner 
to appear. Manonakian washed the windows vigorously for a short time and 
then, hearing no one moving on that floor, began to rummage in the bureatl 
drawers. Finding nothing of value there he went to the clothes closet and 
opened that. Detective O’Brien stepped out and placed him under arrest. 

At first the man declared he was looking for a cleaning cloth, but when 
told that all his actions had been seen, he broke down and confessed. He said 
that he had sold the jewelry he had taken and that he had given the lingerie 


to friends. 
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me anal NES had always been our 


| specialty. It never made 

much difference which kind— 

' copper, lead, silver, gold, any 

metal that comes out the ground. It 

all depended on the markets, and, as 

Clarence expressed it, the mental atti- 

tude of the public. So when Clarence 

suggested that we take our operations 

South me and George Green was some 
surprised. 

George was the big, rawboned, horny- 
fisted “operator” of the bunch. He was 
in general the miner who sudden struck 
avein of something or other and come 
looking for capital. Then we floated 
the stock, 

Clarence was a little, dried-up, col- 
lege-bred, smooth-tongued artist, who, 
according to him—and me and George 
didn’t dispute him—had the brains of 
the outfit. And I had the looks, being 
big and deep-chested, and with a strong 
bass voice. 

I most in general opened the direc- 
tors’ meeting with: “Gentlemen, the 
question for discussion is so and so. 
We will now listen to a report from 
our secretary,” and left the rest to 
Clarence. 

We had operated on the curb in New 
York, sold stock from offices in Chi- 
tazo, and various holes through the 
West had blossomed out with high- 
sounding names engraved on stock cer- 
tiicates. We moved constant, and so 
kept ahead of the game. 
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“T believe it will be the most produc- 
tive field we have yet touched,” Clar- 
ence said with a thoughtful look in his 
eye, referring to that proposition of 
going South. 

“T ain’t never been down there,” re- 
plies George. “But I didn’t think they 
had no metals in that country.” 

“Metals!” almost snorted Clarence. 
“Tt’s going to be oil. And you, 
are going to find it.” 

“Me! Why, I thought oil was a 
good piece below the ground. How 
in time a 

“So it is. 
once ?” 

“T drilled wells—for water—when I 
used to work for my living,” replied 
George. 

“Good enough,” says Clarence. “You 
will take a trip out into the oil fields 
to sort of look around and get onto 
terms, and to get hold of a rig. Ed 
and I will go down South ahead of 
you and get things lined up. 

“Why, I don’t believe you gentlemen 
grasp the possibilities that lie before 
us,” he continues in some surprise. 

“T must say I don’t quite get you, 
Clarence,” I acknowledged. 

“It’s like this,” he says. “They’ve 
found oil in Texas and in Louisiana. 
Just beyond, going east, people are 
wondering and hoping and praying that 
they'll be next. And not even gold 
holds the romantic possibilities that oil 
does. 


George, 





But weren’t you a driller 
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“There’s some poor farmer working 
his life out on an unproductive piece 
of earth that’s good for nothing except 
to hold the world together. When bing! 
Somebody strikes a gusher on his land, 
and presently he sits down to his five 
thousand dollars a day in royalties. 

“Our glorious Southland is the seat 
of romance. There money grubbing is 
considered a vice. Practical things are 
looked on as vulgar. But lend a touch 
of romance to some business venture 
that promises enormous returns and you 
have struck at the very heart of that 
chivalrous people. 

“Bring the two together—the ro- 
mance of the oil fields and the romance 
of the South—and you have the com- 
bination that we are looking for.” 

So down South we heads, and the 
town where me and Clarence opened 
our office was not far from the Gulf 
coast. It was one of those sleepy old 
places that had been there a long time, 
the kind where anything progressive 
generally looks in and smiles at the 
peaceful contentment that’s too happy 
to be disturbed—then goes on to the 
next stop. 

Right across from our office, which 
was on the ground floor, was pretty 
old Baskerville Square with its waving 
green live oaks and water oaks. It cov- 
ered a block, and people usually cut 
across this square to save distance— 
distance, not time. Because it seemed 
to be a sort of unwritten law that when- 
ever two acquaintances met in cross- 
ing, they always stopped to pass the 
time of day and have a little chat, so 
that the cement walks were usually 
dotted with loitering couples and little 
groups. 

The oil fever down there had reached 
that stage where folks were saying to 
each other: “Why in time ain’t there 
oil under our land, too? I believe there 
is, by heck! If somebody’d only drill, 
they’d sure strike it.” 

We bought forty acres of land out a 
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few miles from town, paying ten 
lars an acre. Then Clarence, 
picked his man, told him confidential 
that we were in the oil business and 
that our experts had reported favorably 
on this section. He said we had en. 
gaged the services of an experienced 
driller, who would be down presently 
with his rig—that being George. The 
news spread, according to our expecta- 
tions. 

And when George arrived, along with 
the rig and a few carloads of pipe, all 
of which he had picked up on a lease 
basis from an abandoned attempt up in 
the middle West, we was ready to make 
our announcement to the world and 
quote our stock at a hundred dollars a 
share. 

There was one newspaper in town, 
the Evening Digest, that usual made its 
appearance on the street about the time 
folks were going to lunch. As the atti- 
tude of the local press is always an im- 
portant item when we are floating one 
of our projects, me and Clarence got 
busy at once to see how the editor, 
Swayle Holiday, looked on our enter- 
prise. 

He was long and lean and lanter- 
jawed, just like his name, and, although 
he was as friendly as could be, like all 
the other folks in town were toward us, 
the conservative way in which he made 
his statements about the coming oil 
boom was rather disheartening. And 
he always qualified his remarks with: 
“The secretary states,” et cetera, meat- 
ing Clarence. 

But an important item in our prog: 
ress was the fact that we’d already 
spotted our lamb. 

Always, whenever we float a new 
deal, Clarence gets hold of what he 
calls a lamb—the gink who puts up most 
of the money. Then if we have to stand 
from under suddenlike, we’ve already 
got hold of a pretty good wad, anyhow. 
In this case, our prospective lamb 
looked pretty good, and, so Clarence 
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‘gid, by making him vice president, we 
gould add local color to our company. 

He was a young fellow by the name 
of Albert Baird, who’d recently sold 
his interest in a sawmill company up 
the country and now had eighty-five 
thousand dollars in the bank. As it 
was common talk, we got hep to that 
fact pretty soon after our arrival. 

I met him and steered him around 
to the office to Clarence; for of course 
Clarence was to do the hypnotizing. 

He was a frank-speaking, open-faced 
boy still in his twenties, a big, broad- 
shouldered, upstanding young chap, and 
several years wrastling with a sawmill 
out in the sticks hadn’t spoiled a soft, 
gentle manner he had with him. He 
was never in too big a hurry to be polite 
and friendly, either. 

He came in, trailing behind him a 
grizzled old chap by the name of Tom 
Fincher, who, it seemed, had been his 
woods foreman out at the mill. I would 
have left Fincher in the outer office, but 
Baird sort of hung back and passed the 
old fellow in first. 

Fincher didn’t wait to be invited, but 
selected a chair and set down. He 
stroked out his long, drooping mustache 
with the knuckle of his forefinger. 
Then he cast a scrutinizing glance about 
the room. Clarence, who was watching 
him, moved from between him and the 
open window. 

“Mr. Baird,” says Clarence, going 
straight into the heart of matters, “hav- 
ing organized the Monster Southern Oil 
Company, we have decided to sell forty- 
nine per cent of our stock. We are 
capitalized at two hundred thousand.” 

“What you got it in?” suddenly 
rasped out old Tom Fincher from his 
chair over near the window, to which 
he had hitched it for convenience. 

Some way, Fincher’s question and the 
way he put it set my teeth on edge like 
a file does when it screeches. Clarence 
wasn’t just expecting it, neither, I could 
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see, and he sort of flushed up. But he 


come back strong: 

“Why, Mr.—er—er ' 

“Tom Fincher’s my name,” said the 
uninvited guest at the conference. 

“Well, Mr. Fincher, we figure that 
we are giving value received. Our ex- 
perts, who did their work down here 
secretly, traced the—er—vein of oil 
down to the spot which we have pur- 
chased. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the oil deposit is there. That fact 
should make the value of the property 
many times greater than the capital 
stock. Then we are furnishing the rig. 
The additional stock is for operating 
expenses.” 

Old Tom grunted. 

Clarence turned his shoulder to him 
and addressed himself to young Baird: 

“Frankly, Mr. Baird, our interest in 
you is to see if you wouldn’t care to 
become an active member of our cor- 
poration. We need a vice president. 
You have the money to invest. Come 
in with us, and we can then keep the 
stock of our company in comparatively 
few hands. Our president”—he glanced 
at me, and I nodded and smoothed 
down my vest—‘has been quietly in- 
vestigating you, and he has decided that 
you are just the sort of young man we 
would like to have associated with us.” 

Young Baird flushed, shifted in his 
chair, and remarked in his soft, pleas- 
ant voice: 

“It’s very good of you-all, I’m sure, 
and I appreciate the honor. But I have 





made other arrangements for the invest- 


ment of my money.” 

“None, I feel certain,” came back 
Clarénce, warming up, “that offers the 
wonderful possibilities of a rich find of 
oil. Look at your neighbors on the west 
of you. Look at some of the recent 
strikes up in the Middle West. Men 
who were poor yesterday to-day are 
worth many millions.” 

I could see young Baird’s eyes glis- 
ten. Of course he had heard all that 
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before. But to be right here rubbing 
elbows with the possibilities of such a 
thing was different. 

Clarence went right on driving in the 
blows, and I think he had that young 
chap fairly going when old Fincher 
butts in again. 

“Fellers,” he says, “that’s all mighty 
nice talk. But Al has took an option 
on the niftiest piece of timber I’ve seen 
in my life. We calcalates ter turpen- 
tine, then sawmill that timber. Hit’s all 
right there before our eyes, too. I ain’t 
gainsayin’ that ile ain't all right. Ef 
you once git it above ground it maybe 
brings in returns a thousand ter one 
ter the money invested. But ef you 
never gits ter see the color of it, then 
you’ve sunk your money at the rate of 
about a thousand ter nothin’ on what 
returns you git.” 

Murder was burning in Clarence’s 
eyes at this interruption, but he began, 
smooth enough: 

“Of course there is always an ele- 
ment of speculation, but our experts 
say——”” 

“Ef you’re goin’ ter meet Miss Bes- 
sie fer lunch,” interrupted Fincher, ad- 
dressing Baird, “you better be gittin’ 
along ter wash up.” 

“I certainly had,” said the young 
man, rising hastily. “Gentlemen, I’m 
sorry I have to leave you now. I’ve 
enjoyed my talk with you immensely.” 

As they passed out of the door, old 
Fincher turned and volunteered the in- 
formation. 

“T don’t know much about ile, fel- 
lers. But in my younger days I lived 
in the West. I prospected right smart 
after gold. And I found that what’s 
in the ground, although it mought be 
worth millions and millions, most often 
has a contrary way of stayin’ there. So 
long.” 

“Clarence,” I said when we were left 
alone, “if we don’t watch that old hard- 
boiled egg he’ll queer our game with 
Baird.” 





“Ed,” replied Clarence, taking off 
nose eyeglasses and shoving them into — 
their case, “if you are going to com. 
pare him with eggs I’d say he more 
resembles one that’s been left in the 
nest too long. He'll not only bear 
watching, but he’ll have to be handled 
carefully, for if he’s—er—jostled the 
wrong way he’d likely raise such a— 
er—well, it would perhaps be decidedly 
disagreeable around him, and we'd have 
to seek a change of air in a hurry.” 
Then he ended up in disgust: “I don't 
believe he has as much romance in his 
whole make-up as there is hair ona 
frog!” 

“He came out the West,” I supplied 
with more truth than poetry. “And if 
he was raised on romance there was 
sure some other ingredient in the diet.” 

Sut Clarence wasn’t through by a 
long shot. He don’t quit like that. He 
laid low, and finally he got Baird in 
the office without old Wild Bill. 

The girl was with him this time— 
the one Fincher had used as a lever to 
pry him loose from us on the other 
occasion—Miss Bessie Worthington. 
She was a pretty little thing, with big 
brown eyes and plenty of dark hair. 
The sleeves of her waist ended in lace 
frills about the elbow, and her arms 
were soft and round and dimpled, for 
it’s a misconcepted idea that all honest- 
to-goodness Southern girls are of the 
vamp type. Like Baird, she belonged 
to one of the “old families” and had 
all the graces and charm of manner 
that seems to belong to that stock of 
folks. We had learned by talk around 
town that she and him was engaged, 
and would perhaps be married some 
time along in the autumn. 

I was setting in the front office, look 
ing over our new book of stock certifi 
cates when they come in, and after! 
had been formally “presented” to Miss 
Worthington in Clarence’s best diite 
style, he opened up on Baird with all 
his big guns and continued in battery 
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“salvos as fast as he could pull the lan- 
yards. 

“ He bore down continuous on the loud 
pedal about what he called the romantic 
side of the oil business, and so skillful 
can Clarence weave his selling talk that 
I found myself listening, cock-eyed, 
and if he’d offered me some of that 
worthless stock I don’t know but what 
I'd have bit, too. 

Little Bessie set on the edge of her 
chair, her pretty brown eyes getting 
wider and rounder, and Baird’s face 
was flushed and his eyes was lighted 
up with an excited sparkle. 

Then, in a burst of confidence, Clar- 
ence showed them the geological re- 
ports on our land, prepared by our “ex- 
perts,” who was, in reality, Clarence 
himself. 

It's an old trick, and he’s worked it 
before often. Having got hold of the 
true reports on some proposition that 
had proved a bonanza, he had doctored 
them to apply on our case. Then he 
showed them the true reports, undoc- 
tored, to prove the similarity between 
the two conditions, and hauled our 
newspaper clippings with pictures and 
write-ups to show how tremendous the 
real article had turned out. 

3y the time the session was over, 
Baird had agreed to take fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock, was elected vice 
president, and told that his duties would 
be to occupy a desk in the front office 
and fill out and sign certificates for 
those who come in to invest in the Mon- 
ster Southern Oil Company. 

Then little Bessie, after some embar- 
rassed backing and filling, said that if 
we hadn’t engaged our stenographer 
she’d like to have the place. It came 
out in a burst of enthusiasm, then, that 
she was filled good and thorough with 
the spirit of the new woman, and, al- 
though her folks were opposed to the 
idea, she was set on earning her living 
and wanted a job awful bad. She 
hadn't learned shorthand yet, but could 
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handle a typewriter real skillful, so she 
said. 

We hadn't exactly figured on mak- 
ing our employment of local color a 
family affair, but Clarence at once saw 
the advantage of having her with us 
and engaged her services on the spot. 

“Our new vice president will need 
a secretary to do his typing for him,” 
he said. “You can act in that capacity 
and work right along with him.” And 
a pleaseder-looking pair of kids I never 
seen. 

The transferring of the five hundred 
shares of stock didn’t take long, and 
when I had Baird’s check for the fifty 
thousand in my fingers, at a nod from 
Clarence I beat it to the bank and had 
the money switched to the credit of our 
account before the ink was good and 
dry. 

The next morning, shortly after 
Baird had taken his place at the new 
desk in the outer office with little Bessie 
at a typewriting stand near his elbow, 
with nothing for either of them to do 
at the present time but turn toward each 
other in their chairs and build air cas- 
tles, old Tom Fincher come in. 

Baird looked embarrassed, and Bessie 
blushed; but Fincher nodded pleasant 
enough and greeted ‘em: 
folks.” 

He then drug a chair over to one 
of the open windows and set down. 

And that’s what he done every morn- 
ing after that. All day, as long as them 
two was in the office, he just set there, 
smoking and saying nothing. It was 
clear that he had established himself 
as a silent pardner in that company, 
and he was about as welcomed by me 
and Clarence as a candle fly is in a 
glass of buttermilk. 

In the meantime things was going 
pretty good out at the well. George 


Mornin’, 


had got his derrick up and his rigging 
to work, going night and day, and folks 
went out from town in droves to see 
A little later he rigged 


the novel sight. 
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up electric lights, and hung ’em about 
on the derrick, so that most as many 
went out at night as they did in the day. 

George is a continual grumbler, and 
he complained to me and Clarence that 
drilling for oil was right smart different 
from drilling for water. And after he 
got down into the ground apiece, the 
blamed drills kept breaking. But 
George is the king bee when it comes 
to putting up a bluff, and one whole 
day and night he kept that rig hum- 
ming with a broken drill. And who 
knew the difference? He had brought 
his crews with him, and they was well 
selected. In our statement to the paper 
we always managed to keep several 
hundred feet in advance of the drills, 
anyhow. 

But in regard to that Swayle Holiday 
and his Evening Digest, me and Clar- 
ence agreed it was about the most un- 
satisfactory press notoriety we ever 
undertaken. 

Of course that long-legged editor 
took our paid advertisements, and he 
displayed them very becoming. But 
when Clarence would suggest a half 
column of stuff about the wonderful 
things done in the past history of the 
oil business, Swayle would scribble 
down the high points, estimate for a 
moment, then squint up sideways and 
say: 

“That'll go pretty good, won't it? It 
will cost you so and so.” And he al- 
ways had them little articles labeled 
“advertisement” plain as day. 

But the editorials, written by Swayle 
himself, was what made _ Clarence 
champ like a fractious horse. They 
was masterpieces in poetic flights of 
fancy, all about “the giant derrick out- 
lined against the evening sky,” or the 
lights at night “like stars from heaven 
come down to flash their message of 
an era of prosperity soon to come.” 
But he managed always to weave in 
enough about “those daring pioneers 


seeking to develop a new field”—and 
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the chances they ran of disappoin al 


—to make the reader fix a quiet little 


bargain with himself to sort of hold 
back and let the other fellow be the 
one to put his money into the quest 
after the new era. 

Of course it had to be done in a dip 
lomatic way, but at last Clarence re 
monstrated with Swayle about this dis- 
couraging note that ran through the edi- 
torials like an invisible thread through 
a piece of fabric. 

Swayle only smiled and protested: 

“Now, my dear sir, don’t misjudge 
me. I only try to be conservative with 
the one organ through which my fellow 
citizens get their ideas and impressions 
on public questions. Drill. By all 
means keep drilling! I hope to see you- 
all go down into the bowels of- the 
earth and bring forth right here in our 
own county a gusher that will rival 
in production any that ever flowed. 
Your advertising matter seems to in- 
dicate that it is not at all in the realms 
of the impossible.” 

The upshot was that subscriptions 
come in so slow that Clarence resorted 
to another move. He called young 
Baird into the office, pulled a worried 
look, and told him we’d have to have 
more money—that funds were running 
low, and that indications were too good 
at the well to stop now. 

Without a murmur young Baird 
wrote a check for five thousand dollars 
and took it out in stock. 

A week later, however, the same trick 
took a deal more talking on Clarence'’s 
part, and the third five thousand was, 
you might say, the shovelful of dirt that 
broke down the wagon. 

The boy had been looking sort of 
hollow-eyed and lined about the mouth 
since that second five thousand, any- 
how. He had taken to murmuring in 
low tones to Bessie after each new sub 
scriber came in and paid him for stock, 
and he looked worried and half scared. 
She would reach and pat him of the 
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“hand when she thought no one was 
looking. 

That last morning when Clarence 
called young Baird in and started his 
little song and dance about a hundred 
foot farther ought to bring oil, the 
young man raised his hand and stopped 
him, flopped out a check book and set 
right down and wrote out that check for 
five thousand. Clarence had winked 
at me, but his face took on a sudden 
change of expression when Baird stood 
up, handed him the check, and re- 
marked : 

“Gentlemen, this is the last you can 
expect from me. Jf, as you say, there 
are no other funds available, our project 
will have to be abandoned as soon as 
this is used up. I have given sixty-five 
thousand dollars of my money. Much 
more than that, I have lent my name 
and influence in persuading others to 
buy stock in the company. Something 
like fifteen thousand has been sub- 
scribed, outside of what I myself have 
taken, and most of the money invested 
was because of my connection here. 

“I therefore resign immediately, and 
—my secretary will leave with me, as 
neither one of us is willing to coun- 
tenance investment in an enterprise that 
seems doomed to failure.” 

After which declaration of independ- 
ence for himself and little Bessie, he 
turns and stalks out, his head flung 
high and his shoulders rared back. As 
the door swung shut, Clarence handed 
me the check with one hand and 
reached into a pigeonhole of his desk 
for a time-table with the other. 

And it wasn’t an hour later, while 
me and Clarence was still figuring 
whether we could wind things up suffi- 
tient to get away on the ten-forty-three 
the next morning, that old Tom Fincher 
came walking in. 

“Mornin’, folks,” he said, and took 
achair. “How’s ile?” 

Clarence pulled his face together and 
come back, chipper as you please: 
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“The indications are very promis- 
ing, Mr. Fincher. Our operator, who 
has had long experience, states that he 
might strike it at any time.” 

“Good!” was the reply, Fincher’s 
hard little eyes glinting. ‘That being 
the case, maybe we can do business.” 

“Do—do you want some stock?” in- 
quires Clarence, not quite sure of his 
ground. 

“Naw! I come ter sell you some. | 
come ter offer you Al Baird’s.” He 
thumbed a paper he held in his hand, 
“I got a power of attorney, all fixed 
up, an’ can act fer him.” 

“We're not buying any stock, Mr, 
Fincher,” Clarence replies in icy tones, 

“T’ll sell you this at fifty cents on the 
dollar. An’ if you’re that near ter ile, 
it ought ter be a good buy.” 

Clarence had to put his hand over his 
mouth to hide the smile. 

“Mr. Baird had better hold on to his 
stock,” he replied a little sharp. “If 
we strike oil Si 

“Whatever trade I makes will be sat- 
isfactory ter Al,” Fincher interrupts 
him. “Do you buy? Put up or shut 
up!” 

“Tf those are the alternatives,” said 
Clarence, “I’m afraid I’ll have to shut 
up. In the first place, we’re in no posi- 
tion to buy. Operating expenses have 
been so heavy that e 

“Operating expenses!” The old fel- 
low snorted out the words like a horse 
choked on oats. “I been checkin’ up 
these same operatin’ expenses, an’ ef 
it’s cost a third, even a fifth, of what 
Al hiss’f has put inter the proposition 
I’ll eat the whole rig, derrick an’ all.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” replies Clarence snappylike. 
“Being ignorant of such things, you 
think e 

Old Fincher got up out of his chair 
and started for the door. Then he 
turned and says: 

“My offer is still open. 
this evening.” 
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When he was gone, Clarence looks at 
me with his brows raised. 

“Ed,” he says, “pack your things and 
bring them down here. Get in touch 
with George and tell him to do the 
same. We'll run the bluff right up to 
the time to catch our train in the morn- 
ing, if we can. At the same time we 
want to be in a position to stand from 
under in a hurry if need be. That old 
sour dough is on to what operations 
have cost, anyway, and he might get 
ugly at any minute.” 

We dreaded that promised visit in 
the afternoon, but Fincher only put his 
head in at the door and inquired: 

“Ts it put up or shut up?” 

And Clarence, although he looked 
sort of green about the mouth, smiled 
sweetly and murmured: 

“I’m afraid it’s still ‘shut up,’ Mr. 
Fincher.” 

“So long, then. I'll be back in the 
morning,” Fincher sang out as he 
pulled out his head. 

It was about seven the next morn- 
ing when I got a hurry-up call from 
Clarence, telling me to get down to the 
office immediate. I tried to get a little 
information, but he hung up on me. 
There was a note of excitement in his 
voice over the telephone, and I didn’t 
waste no time. 

As I swung from the trolley car and 
hurried for the office, I passed old 
Fincher, strolling along, a short black 
pipe in his teeth, trailing smoke and a 
vile smell like an automobile with too 
rich a mixture of gasoline. 

“Mornin’.” he calls to me. But I 
was in too big a hurry even to nod. 

George and Clarence was both in the 
inner office when I got there. Clarence 
was pacing up and down like a tiger 
at feeding time, but George was flopped 
down in a chair, weak and white, his 
arms sagging. 

“What is it?’ I panted, afraid to 
learn the worst. 
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“It looks like we’ve struck the re 
thing,” says Clarence calm enough, 

George sort of groans and rolls his 
eyes at me. 

“Tt’s oil, Ed, oil! I went out at day- 
light to set things right for the get. 
away, and one of the men came to 
meet me with the word that he’d just 
found that oil had been running out 
into the waste with the water. I went 
to look, and sure enough there it was, 
the regular old crude, fresh out the 
earth. It covered the water and had 
run off down the drain. I had them 
stop work at once, and telephoned in 
to Clarence to meet me here.” 

“Why, in one of those Texas wells, 
they struck oil before they were as far 
dewn as we are,” said Clarence. 

“And up in the Middle West some of 
them ain’t half as deep,” said George. 

“Don’t I know it,” retorts Clarence. 
“T have statistics which go to show—" 

Just then the door swung open, and 
old Fincher’s head appeared. 

“Is it put up or shut up?” he asks 
between puffs on his pipe. 

Clarence, with his usual presence of 
mind, grasped the opportunity at once, 

“One minute, Mr. Fincher,” he says 
bland as you please. “We were just 
discussing the matter. Wait out there 
for a little. We'll call you.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Clarence in a low 
tone when the door shut, “here’s our 
chance. We'll buy in that stock and re 
issue it at about five to one on the 
strength of that oil.” 

“We will—not!” says George, real 
belligerent. “We'll buy it and hold on 
to it ourselves. What’s the use in—’ 

But Clarence raised his hand and said 
through his teeth, out the corner of his 
mouth, in that tone that me and George 
had learned before this not to buck: 

“I’m running that end of it, George. 
That oil may be just a flash in the pat 
3ut on the strength of it we can sél 
out our stock at a big advance, easy 4 
not. Why, this whole town will go hog: 
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wild as soon as the news gets out. 
We'll be just in time for to-day’s paper. 
Ed, call in Fincher.” 

When that old ex-miner walked in, 
Clarence let fly at him: 

“Mr. Fincher, we’ve about decided to 
take your stock off your hands.” 

Fincher looked at him and raised his 
eyebrows. ‘An’ is that the reason for 
this early-morning confab—all hands 
called in a rush—ter buy Al Baird’s 
stock ?” he asked. 

“That's neither here nor there,” says 
Clarence. “You offered Baird’s stock 
at fifty cents on the dollar. I’m accept- 
ing your offer.” 

“But that was yestiddy,” said the con- 
trary old cuss, stroking his mustache. 
“I believe I smells er rat in all this here 
sudden decision. An’ hit seems ter me 
I smells somethin’ else.” 

He went up to George and sniffed at 
him like a pointer dog at a suspicious- 
looking stranger. 

“So that’s the little game, is it?” he 
says with a sarcastic flavor in his voice. 
“The driller smells rale strong of ile 
this mornin’, ef I’m not mistook.” 

“Look here, Fincher,” said Clarence 
with a half snarl, all the pur gone out 
of his voice and a look on his face 
that reminded me of the old days when 
he was a bad man out West and toted 
agun. “Either come across with that 
stock or get out of here. We've got 
something else to do besides waste time 
with you.” 

“T’m jes’ itchin’ fer er trade,” Fincher 
replies. 

“Then why all this fol de rol?” 

“But the price has went up.” 

“How much do you want?” says Clar- 
ence without batting an eyelash. 

“One hundred thousand.” 

“T'll give you fifty.” 

“Tl split an’ make hit eighty-five.” 

“That’s not splitting.” 

“Hit’s my split. You kin tek hit er 
leave hit. Put up or shut up. Ef I 
had hit ter say over ergin, I don’t be- 
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lieve I’d say hit. I likes turpentinin’ 
an’ sawinillin’, but Al seems ter prefer 
ile. Ef yer don’t wanter trade, say so 
an’ I'll run out ter the well an’ look 
at the color of what yer’ve found.” 

“Let’s see that power of attorney,” 
says Clarence. “Sit down there and 
write me a receipt.” He had the check 
ready before Fincher did the receipt. 
He took the receipt, glanced at it, and 
folded it and the power of attorney up 
together and put them in his pocket. 

“Frame an ad., Ed,” he said, turning 
tome. “Advise all present stockholders 
not to sell what they have for less than 
five hundred dollars a share. That ought 
to fetch ’em. Say that we have a ‘lim- 
ited’ amount for sale at that figure. 
George, go call a taxi. I'll phone Holi- 
day, tell him what’s up, and ask him 
to send a reporter around to go out 
with us. We've got to get this thing 
before the public.” 

He seemed to have forgotten old 
Fincher, who carefully examined the 
check Clarence had given him for 
eighty-five thousand dollars, then 
stalked out with it still in his hand. 

Swayle Heliday came himself, bring- 
ing with him a young reporter by the 
name of Brown, who had a big camera 
swung over his shoulder. The five of 
us bundled into the taxi and were out 
at the well in no time. 

I never seen a man more enthusias- 
tic than that editor. Not content with 
merely looking at the oil, he got down 
on his knees and smelled it. He even 
tasted of it. Then, turning to Clarence: 

“That’s the real article, Mr. Duke, 
or I’m a Dutchman. Let’s you and I 
get back to town. I'll set the regular 
edition two hours late and get out an 
extra. Brown, you stay here with these 
other two gentlemen and get up some- 
thing big. We’ll send the taxi back.” 

Most of the morning, me and George 
and Brown spent pottering about the 
well. I had to give him the histories of 
me and Clarence—our past activities in 
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the oil business, et cetera. George had 
to bring forth one of his own. 

This took up some time, as we had 
to make them sound natural and also 
keep our eye open for the advertising 
value of what would appear in print. 
And Brown took a number of pictures 
of us in various positions. 

He was just posing us both together 
when the man up at the little shed where 
the telephone was came running down 
the hill and said that me and George 
was wanted at the office in town in a 
hurry. 

We questioned him for details, but he 
said all he could make out of what Clar- 
ence said was something about the ex- 
tra being out and for us to come to 
town at once. He also said that Clar- 
ence had cussed several times, it seem- 
ing to be mixed up in his other con- 
versation. 

“And I’m afraid that’s just what 
Clarence is playing,” said George as we 
three climbed into the taxi. “A few 
more turns of the drill might start a 
gusher that would make us a darned 
sight more money than selling that stock 
at even five to one.” 

I kicked him on the shin, and after 
that we rode most of the way into town 
in silence. 

Brown got out at the newspaper 
office. When me and George got close 
to our place we could see that people 
were already crowding about the en- 
trance and were forming in line on the 
sidewalk. os 

They all seemed in a happy frame of 
mind, laughing and joking, and several 
called out to us as we went in. 

To my surprise, Albert Baird was 
seated at his old place at the desk, hand- 
ing something to each man and woman 
as they passed by. Little Bessie’s type- 
writer was clicking merrily. Old Tom 
Fincher was once more in his chair by 
the window, looking on with mild, be- 
nevolent eyes. 
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Clarence was in the other room, stand- _ 
ing in the middle of the floor by our — 
suit cases. In his hand he held a copy 
of the extra. At the look on his face 
I stopped and swallowed twice. Then 
I found my tongue. 

“Took here, Clarence, what does this 
mean? Did old Fincher get ahead of 
you on that deal? What is Baird doing 
out there issuing those stock certifi- 
cates ?” 

“Those are not certificates they are 
filling out,” he returns in a strange 
whisper. 

“What are they?” I gasps. 

“Checks.” 

“Checks?” I echoes. 

“Read this.” He handed me the 
paper. 

Blazoned out on the front page was: 
OIL WELL PROMOTERS VICTIMS 

OF PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Before I could finish reading about 
how some one had slipped out in the 
night and poured a barrel of crude oil 
into the water overflowing from the 
well he turned over to the inside and 
pointed to our ad. 

There it was announced that all who 
would call at the company offices and 
surrender their stock would have re- 
turned to them in full the money they 
had paid for it, as the effort to find 
oil was to be abandoned. 

George was reading over my shoul- 
der, and as both of us was beyond 
speech, Clarence presently said, still 
talking in a strange, unnatural voice: 

“Holiday brought me over a copy of 
the extra while it was still wet. That 
was the first I knew of it.” 

I let out a byword that smelled of 
brimstone. George picked up a chair 
and announced to the world that he 
was going outside and start a rough 
house. But Clarence plucked his sleeve. 
He further informed us: 

“When he brought that paper, Holi- 
day also told me how things stood.” 















" Clarence stopped to wet his lips. “Old 
Fincher suspected that we were—er— 
manipulators, and reported the fact to 
Holiday. Said he’d seen the same game 
practiced out West on a_ worthless 
mine. Then Holiday did some inves- 
tigating. Certain parties in Chicago 
made a report that didn’t—well, that 
didn’t reflect any too much credit on 
our past activities. To use his own 
words, he decided that we were con- 
founded rascals come down here to 
swindle his people. 

“Young Baird wouldn’t hear to any 
scandal on account of the part Miss 
jessie had innocently played in the 
transaction. He said he'd be satisfied 
to get back fifty cents on the dollar for 
his stock and would divide up with the 
other people. Fincher offered to put 
through the trade, as Baird didn’t know 
exactly how to go about it without our 
smelling a rat. He didn’t want us to 
get on to the fact that they were hep 
until after he had sold us back his stock, 
Fincher got that power of, attorney; 
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then, after we had laughed at his offer 
to sell us back the stock at half price, 
he took the bits in his teeth and got 
back all the money that had been paid 
out for stock, and then some, by the old 
game of salting our well.” 

“But, Clarence,” I asked in surprise, 
“ain’t you going to fight? It’s not like 
you to quit this way.” 

“Ed,” he said, laying his hand on my 
arm, and his voice had taken on a gen- 
tle, persuasive tone. “Ed, you don’t 
seem to grasp the situation. In the first 
place, we’ve been outwitted by the old 
man from the West, our own stomping 
grounds. In the second, if Baird and 
Holiday, being types of the people we 
came down here to prey on, are willing, 
because they are too chivalrous to cause 
annoyance to a woman, to let us go, 
followed by the gratitude of the citi- 
zens, who believe we were _ honest 
enough to have returned their money, [ 
think it’s about time that we sneaked 
off, and I’m glad this place has a back 
entrance. Let’s go.” 








EXTRA PRECAUTIONS TAKEN AGAINST NEW 
YORK CRIMINALS 


BECAUSE of the crime wave which has been rising steadily in New York 
Mayor Hylan recently issued a statement advising merchants to arm any 


of their messengers who carry large amounts of money or other valuables. 


Any 


firms that have not permits for revolvers will be granted them immediately upon 
application to the police department. The mayor also warned merchants to 
take extraordinary precautions with regard to suspicious persons in or about 
their buildings and to lock the outer doors, if possible, when delivery of val- 
uables was being made to them. 

Managers of hotels were cautioned to impress upon their patrons the neces- 
sity of keeping the doors of their rooms locked. A daring holdup in a well- 
known hotel in the center of the city occasioned this advice. 


EEE 
BANK IS VICTIMIZED BY BOOKKEEPER 


Y manipulation of credits and checks that passed through his hands Raymon 
J. Porter, a bookkeeper for a trust company in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
able to embezzle one hundred and fifty thousand dollars before his peculations 
were discovered. Porter never handled any of the bank’s cash, which fact 
makes his crime an unusual one. 
Desire to get rich quickly caused the bookkeeper’s downfall. 


: He speculated 
in Wall Street and lost most of the money he took from the bank. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A MINOR CLASH. 


oa, ELP!” the cry came a second 
time in the shrill voice of a 
frightened woman, and _ still 
again: “Help!” and Doctor 
Toke sat up quickly in his chair and 
blinked his little eyes rapidly. 

“Help!” There it was for the fourth 
time, as strong and appealing as before, 
with a note of terror in it. 

Doctor Toke deliberately put the 
magazine he had been reading down 
upon the table that stood at his elbow, 
removed his spectacles and put them 
into their proper case, put the case into 
his coat pocket, sighed, and stood upon 
his feet. A sudden sparkle in his eyes 
showed that he was mildly excited. 

“Ah!” Doctor Toke said to himself, 
speaking aloud but in very low tones. 
“Something tells me that this is the 
moment for which I long have waited!” 

Now he crossed the room with short, 
swift strides, and reached the door that 
opened into the hall. Doctor Toke was 
a nervous-appearing man of medium 
size—bald and _ stoop-shouldered; a 
man who looked to be smaller than he 
was really—the sort of man who ex- 
hibits sudden and unexpected strength 
at times. The sparkle in his eyes had 
grown, and now there was the faint sus- 
picion of a smile upon his thin lips— 


one would have said a smile of anticipa- 
tion. 

Doctor Toke knew from where that 
cry for help had come—that little apart- 
ment directly across the court from his 
own two rooms and bath. He had been 
observing the occupants and visitors of 
that apartment for some time, and he 
had heard high words there often be- 
fore. But this was a downright, not to 
be misunderstood, shriek for help, and 
so Doctor Toke felt that he had every 
right to answer the appeal in person. 

He opened his door and stepped into 
the hall, stopping to close the door after 
him carefully. Answering a woman's 
shriek for assistance did not seem to 
fluster Doctor Toke in the slightest de- 
gree. There was no haste in his move- 
ments. 

The hall was narrow, half dark, and 
there were evil odors in it at times, as 
is likely to be the case in an apartment 
building where the tenants for the most 
part have questionable means of sup- 
port, and often questionable characters 
or characters about which there is no 
question at all. 

Doctor Toke hesitated for a moment 
outside the door, and then he stepped 
along the hall briskly as though with 
sudden determination, came to a turt- 
ing, and so found himself on the other 
side of the court. There he stopped for 
an instant to listen. 
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' There were no more shrieks for help, 
but there were more high words, and 
Doctor Toke decided that it was some 
man rebuking some woman in a vigor- 
ous manner. 

None of the other tenants on the 
floor seemed to be showing the slight- 
est interest in the proceeding. Doc- 
tor Toke was not surprised at that, for 
this was an apartment house where 
nearly everybody attended strictly to 
his or her own buSiness, and expected 
all others to do the same. 

Doctor Toke hurried on, and when 
he came to the apartment for which he 
was bound he found that the front door 
was open for half a dozen inches or so. 
Doctor Toke glanced through this open- 
ing and saw a woman crouching in a 
corner of the room, and a man standing 
in front of her in a threatening attitude. 

“And you don’t ever want to forget 
that!” the man was saying, in raucous, 
angry tones, as he shook a fist at the 
frightened woman before him. “And 
the next time ia 

He ceased speaking, sprang forward 
suddenly, and grasped the woman cru- 
elly by the shoulders to lift her from 
the floor. She gave a little cry of min- 
gled pain and fear and struggled in an 
effort to get free. 

Doctor Toke opened the door wider 
and stepped deliberately into the room. 
His little eyes were glittering now, and 
the suspicion of a smile had fled from 
his lips. Three quick steps he took, 
and came to a stop within six feet of 
the pair. 

“I say, this won’t do!” Doctor Toke 
declared in his thin voice, bending for- 
ward slightly as he spoke, as though 
‘to hurl the words at the man in the cor- 
ner, 

The man whirled, startled, gave Doc- 
tor Toke a swift glance, and then re- 
garded him in scorn. He did not re- 
lease the woman, and she continued her 
futile efforts to get free. 

Doctor Toke had an instant piciure 
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of a brute face distorted with rage, but 
he did not take a step backward, did not 
recoil or flinch, did not show in any 
degree that he was startled or afraid. 

“It won’t ever do!” Doctor Toke con- 
tinued, snapping out the words. “We 
can’t have women mistreated, my man, 
you know! It won't do at all!” 

“Run along, little one,” the other ad- 
vised in sneering tones. “Run along 
—and, if you don’t, I may have to break 
you in two!” 

“Why, you confounded bully!” Doc- 
tor Toke exclaimed. “Release that 
woman instantly !” 

“This ain’t any business of yours,” 
the other told him. ‘You must be some 
kind of a nut, buttin’ in on other peo- 
ple’s private affairs.” 

“The lady called for help, and I heard 
her,” Doctor Toke explained. “I re- 
sponded to her call—and I am here now 
to be of assistance to her, if she wishes 
ad 

“You’re a hot one to be of assistance 
to anybody,” the other said, Jooking 
Doctor Toke over carefully from head 
to heels. 

“Are you attempting to make fun of 
mer” Doctor Toke asked. “My heav- 
ens, what a low character! I think, 
my man, that you had better clear out 
of here.” 

“Who are you to be givin’ orders?” 

“T am a tenant in this building. And 
it is evident that the lady does not desire 
your presence.” 

“If I don’t get out, I suppose you'll 
call the cops?’ the other asked, sneering 
again and bending forward, as though 
ready to spring upon his victim. 

“Certainly not! I shall not go to all 
that trouble!” Doctor Toke replied 
promptly. “If you don’t clear out, my 
man, I shall jolly well put you out my- 
self!” 

“You put me out?” the other cried. 

He released the woman now, and she 
crouched quickly against the wall once 
more. Doctor Toke stood his ground. 
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A close observer might have noticed 
that Doctor Toke’s body was balanced 
nicely on the balls of his feet, and that 
his hands were at his sides in such a 
position that they could become fists in- 
stantly and swing up and over. But 
the angry man before him was not a 
close observer. 

“You put me out?” he said again 
scornfully. 

Suddenly he hurled himself forward 
with such violence that the woman 
crouching against the wall gave a screech 
of fear and for an instant covered her 
face with her hands. 

Forward he hurled himself, his hands 
reaching out—but he found that Doc- 
tor Toke was not there. In some un- 
accountable manner Doctor Toke now 
was behind him. He turned and 
charged back, and again he found that 
he had been eluded, and now his rage 
got the better of him as he gathered 
himself for another rush. 

“You had better go without an at- 
tempt at violence,” Doctor Toke told 
him quietly. 

“Yeh? IT’ll show you how to walk 
into somethin’ that don’t happen to con- 
cern you!” 

“T warn you that I am—er—a handy 
man with my fists,’ said Doctor Toke. 

“You poor worm! I can break you 
in two—and I’m goin’ to do it!” 

“Very well, my man,” Doctor Toke 
replied. “If you simply must be taught 
a lesson, far be it from me to refuse 
to give it to you. Another example of 
mere brawn pitted against brains and 
skill combined! Tish, tush!” 

Doctor Toke darted forward sud- 
denly as he finished speaking, and the 
other man received a blow that rocked 
his head and made it ring. Once more 
he lowered his head, and rushed, his 
arms beating the air in blows that would 
have rendered Doctor Toke unconscious 
had they landed. 

Doctor Toke merely did some light 
footwork and avoided those heavy 
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blows, and in return he delivered 
that found their target. Neither man 
was speaking now. Doctor Toke’s an. 
tagonist was breathing heavily. The 
woman crouching against the wall was 
watching the combat through bulging 
eyes. 

And suddenly, as they clashed again, 
she was upon her feet and at them. 

“Stop it!” she cried wildly. ‘Do you 
want to have the police run in on us?” 

Mention of the police did not seem 
to disconcert Doctor Toke at all, but it 
attracted the instant attention of the man 
with whom he had been fighting. He 
backed away, and when Doctor Toke 
made no effort to follow him he dropped 
his hands to his sides as a sign that the 
battle was at an end. 

“T—I'll get out,” he said, speaking 
to the woman. “I'll come back later, 
but now I'll get out.” 

“You jolly well know that you'll get 
out!” Doctor Toke told him. “You'll 
get out at once, my man, and no more 
words about it, or I'll put you out as 
I promised.” 

“You and who else?” 

“All by myself, I assure you. I'l 
not need the slightest assistance.” 

“No?” 

“No!” said Doctor Toke. “Heavens, 
what a ruffian! You jolly well needa 
good lesson! Terrifying a woman— 
fancy! My word! Gad, what a brute!” 

“T’ll see you later!” the other retorted. 

“TI always leave the building by the 
front entrance,” Doctor Toke told him. 

“T’ll be waitin’ !” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“T’ll be waitin’ for you, I said.” 

“There is no need for you to waste 
your valuable time waiting, my man,” 
replied Doctor Toke. “I am going out 
to breakfast at eight in the morning, to 
luncheon at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and to dinner at six in the evening. Just 
be around the front entrance at one of 
those hours and you'll see me.” 

“And I’ll show you a thing or two!” 

















al “We live and learn,” said Doctor 
Toke. “Tish, tush!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LEAGUE OF TAURUS. 


. TOKE’S late antagonist sneered 

at him again and then went through 
the door and out into the hall. Doc- 
tor Toke stepped to the doorway and 
watched the other turn to the left, go- 
ing toward the rear stairs of the apart- 
ment house. Toke smiled when he no- 
ticed that, and then his face assumed a 
blank expression, and he turned to face 
the woman again. 

“I am happy if I have been of assist- 
ance to you, madam,” Doctor Toke said. 
“It always grieves me to find a lady in 
distress. I am glad that I heard your 
call for assistance. If there is noth- 
ing more than I can do, [’ll go.” 

“Please wait a moment,” she said, 
stepping closer to him. “Close the 
door.” 

Doctor Toke complied with her re- 
quest, and then turned toward her ques- 
tioningly, blinking his eyes again, rub- 
bing at the bald spot on the back of 
his head. Doctor Toke did not have 
a heroic appearance, but then many 
heroes do not. 

“My name is Mary Gibson,” said the 
woman. ‘“I—I want to thank you.” 

“No thanks necessary, my dear Miss 
Gibson. Or, is it Mrs. Gibson?” 

“It is Miss Gibson. And I feel that 
I want you to understand what hap- 
pened. You see, that man is Ben 
Stacker, a half brother of mine. He 
—he seems to have the idea that I should 
keep him in money all the time.” 

“Why, the low scoundrel!” said Doc- 
tor Toke. 

“He always has abused me, since I 
Was a little girl,” she continued. “I am 
afraid he is what you would call worth- 
less. I used to admire him and think 
that he was quite a man, but I have 
changed my mind in the last few 
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months. He came here to-day to de- 
mand more money from me, and when 
I told him that I did not care to give 
him any more, that I needed what I 
had, he grew angry and started to abuse 
me. Perhaps I should not have called 
for help, but I was frightened.” 

“You did perfectly right, my dear 
Miss Gibson,” Doctor Toke assured her. 
“T am glad to have been within call.” 

“He is a very vindictive man. You 
had better watch out for him, Doctor 
Toke.” 

“You know my name?” Toke asked 
in surprise. 

“T know that you are known here as 
Doctor Toke,” she replied with a faint 
smile. “You have been living in the 
little apartment just across the court for 
about a month. I have seen you there 
often, always reading.” 

“T—er—I love to read,” Toke re- 
plied. 

“T have noticed that you do not go 
out much,” she said, and once more there 
was a peculiar expression in her face. 

“That is true, I do not,’ Toke said. 
“IT have—er—what you would call re- 
tired.” 

“Then you must have been very for- 
tunate in your youth,” Mary Gibson 
told him. “I should take you to be 
no more than forty now—and you have 
retired. But I am surprised that a man 
with money would live in a place like 
this.” 

Doctor Toke seemed to be bewildered 
for a moment, and then he smiled at her. 

“T am far from being a wealthy man,” 
he said. “I did not mean that I have 
retired because I have all the money I 
want.” 

“You are a physician?” she asked. 

“A doctor of philosophy, my dear 
Miss Gibson, not a physician. Tish, 
tush !” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Tish, tush! Merely a meaningless 


, 


phrase for use when one wants to make 
As for 


talk and has nothing to say. 
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this apartment house—it is quiet here, 
save at rare intervals, and nobody con- 
cerns himself or herself too much with 
the business of another person, if you 
gather my meaning.” 

“IT think that I understand,” she re- 
plied. 
other persons bother about our busi- 
ness.” 

She emphasized the last word of her 
speech in a peculiar manner, but Doctor 
Toke did not seem to notice it at all. 
They had seated themselves beside the 
table in the middle of the room, and 
the woman was watching him in an un- 
usual manner, but Doctor Toke did not 
seem to notice that, either. 

“Now and then,” he said, “you will 
find a man of middle age who seeks se- 
clusion.” 

“eS. 

“Tired of the world momentarily, he 
wishes to—er—take it easy for a time, 
as the saying is, and he jolly well 
knows that the only way to do it is to 
get off by himself, where he is not 
known to everybody.” 

“Exactly!” said Mary Gibson. 
“Often a man wishes to go some place 
where he is not known.” 

“Where he cannot be found by his 
friends oe 

“Or the police!” she added. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Where he cannot be found by the 
police,” she repeated, bending over the 
table and regarding him closely. 

“I am afraid that I do not quite un- 








derstand. Tired of the busy world 
and “f 

“And a bit afraid.” 

“p 


3eg pardon?” said Doctor Toke 
again. 

“You are English, are you not? You 
look English, and you speak like an 
Englishman.” 

“Yes, Iam English,” Doctor Toke ad- 
mitted. 

“Ever hear of Scotland Yard?” 

“Scotland Yard? Rather! Natu- 
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“Many of us dislike to have’ 
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rally! What Londoner has not heard 


of Scotland Yard? Rather a silly ques. 
tion, if you'll be kind enough to par. 
don me for saying so.” 

“Scotland Yard never forgets, it is 
said—and never quits!” Mary Gibson 
said. 

“Meaning when they are after some 
poor devil for a crime? Oh, I say! | 
have known—er—I have heard of in- 
stances where Scotland Yard has been 
jolly well put out to close a case.” 

“There are a few such instances,” 
Mary Gibson said. 

“You seem to know a lot about it.” 

“T have read widely. I always have 
been interested in such things,” she re- 
plied. 

“Fancy that!” 

“I believe that I can tell a criminal 
as quickly as any other human being 
alive. For instance, a man wanted by 
the police for something, and_ hiding 
out—in some quiet place.” 

“Oh, I say!’ Doctor Toke exclaimed. 
“You are not a detective, or anything 
of that sort?” 

“Scarcely,” she replied, smiling again. 

“You interest me,” Doctor Toke ad- 
mitted. ‘Fancy a woman reading up on 
that sort of thing! And I am glad that 
I have found some one who agrees with 
me that Scotland Yard is not perfec- 
tion. Now, for instance, take the 
League of Taurus—— Oh, by Jove! 
Perhaps I should not have mentioned 
that.” 

“Why not?” she asked sweetly. 

Mary Gibson bent back in her chait 
and raised her hands. She glanced past 
Doctor Toke at the wall, and for an 
instant her fingers were crossed in a 
peculiar manner. 

“My word!” Doctor Toke gasped. 

And now he grinned, and raised his 
own hands, and for a moment he ma- 
nipulated his own fingers in a rapid and 
rather ridiculous fashion, while she 
watched. 

“So!” she said, laughing merrily. 

















And then she lowered her voice and 
spoke rapidly and cautiously. "S 
guessed it, didn’t I? So you belong to 
the League of Taurus! So do I, my 
friend. So does Ben Stacker, the man 
you ran out of here. And so doa few 
others who call here now and then.” 

“My word!” 

“The American branch, of course,” 
she continucd. “And so you are hiding 
out, are you?” 

“Since you have guessed it, I am,” 
Doctor Toke responded. “A little oc- 
currence—er—was of such a nature that 
it was deemed best for me to spend a 
few quiet months in America. I may 
say that [—er—got here in a roundabout 
manner, and without any too much 
money. I am not to communicate for 
a certain length of time.” 

“T quite understand,” Mary Gibson 
said. 

“IT am a doctor of philosophy, as I 
remarked, my dear Miss Gibson. I 
also dabble a bit in chemistry.” 

“Oh! You are the clever chemist 
who was mixed up in the Tangley 
case?” 

“Let us not mention specific things, I 
beg of you,” Doctor Toke said. 

“Pardon me, Doctor Toke. How- 
ever, ] am of the opinion that we un- 
derstand each other.” 

“I fancy so.” 

“I am worried a great deal about Ben 
Stacker. He will hold a grudge against 
you now, and it will not stop him to 
inform him that you are a member of 
the League of Taurus.” 

“IT shall not worry about that.” 

“He has been acting peculiarly lately. 
I think that he is dissatisfied with the 
way things are going. He always wants 
money. I am ashamed to say it—but 
we scarcely can depend upon him any 
more. He would betray nothing, of 
course. But he might refuse to play 
his part when we need him most.” 

“the American branch of the league 
must be very lax in discipline, my dear 
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young lady,” Doctor Toke said. “In 
England, I assure you, such a man 
would be given a talking to promptly. 
He’d jolly well be told on which side 
his bread was buttered.” 

“Perhaps you are right. We work 
differently over here, Doctor Toke. 
Our organization is not so nearly per- 
fect, you see. We work in small 
groups.” 

“A great mistake. I shall have to 
mention it when I—er—return to Eng- 
land.” 

“But we have one great advantage 
—the police are at sea as far as we are 
concerned. It is doubtful whether they 
know that the League of Taurus ex- 
ists.” 

“My word! Are they as silly as all 
that?” Doctor Toke asked. 

“Even in England and on the Conti- 
nent, I have been given to understand, 
the authorities merely know that there 
is some sort of an organization in ex- 
istence, and do not know that it is called 
the League of Taurus.” 

“You are well acquainted with the 
history of the league?’ Doctor Toke 
asked. 

“Partially. The League of the Bull, 
to speak plainly, founded some twenty 
years ago by a Parisian criminal known 
as ‘The Bull.” He is dead now.” 

“And his followers have perfected the 
crude plan he formulated,” Doctor Toke 
added. “Dear, dear! Think of answer- 
ing a call for help and running into—er 
—comrades.” 

“I believe that you said your funds 
are low?” 

“T spend as little as possible and be 
comfortable,” Doctor Toke replied. “Bu 
I did not have the time to gather mucl 
money before I left, since I was in a-- 
er—rather a bit of a hurry. And I was 
forced to travel in a roundabout way to 
dodge certain persistent officers. And 
traveling takes a deal of money these 


days. But I am far from being desti- 
tute. In another three months or so, I 
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can communicate with—er—certain per- 
sons.” 

“It is a shame that your talents must 
go to waste for that length of time,” 
she said. “I have been watching you 
since you came to this building. We 
make a point of watching every new 
arrival in the immediate neighborhood, 
of course. I felt convinced at the first 
that you were a man wanted by the po- 
lice, though I did not expect to find 
you a member of the league.” 

“I was directed to this place,” Doc- 
tor Toke said simply. 

“If you feel inclined to do so, why 
not work with us?” Mary Gibson asked. 
“That’s a jolly idea. I'd like it.” 

“It might be profitable,” she said. 
“But it is not for me to decide naturally. 
I am not the leader of this particular 
group. And we may need you. There 
is something on the fire now, and we 
may not be able to depend on Ben 
Stacker.” 

“T’ll be glad if I can be of service,” 
Doctor Toke replied. “I’m glad to get 
in touch with some comrades of another 
country. Possibly I may be able to 
help you out in England some time. 
I'll have to prove myself first, I take 
_ 

“Yes. I'll introduce you to the right 
man as soon as possible. We may have 
need of a good chemist, you see.” 

“Something big, eh?” 

“Perhaps you would not call it big, 
having worked in England and on the 
Continent, but we think that it is big,” 
she answered. “It should net us a hand- 
some profit, at least.” 

“I’m jolly well glad to hear that,” 
Doctor Toke told her. “It isn’t only 
the money, though. I like to be active, 
you understand—hate to grow stale.” 

“T quite understand.” 

“You have—er—been 
long ?” 

“For some years,” she replied. “My 
uncle is the head of our group. His 
name is Welde.” 


connected 
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“T believe I have heard of him,” — 
“He will be flattered if you tell him 
that. But he is a clever man really,” 

She sat close to the table once more, 
and Doctor Toke regarded her care. 
fully. She was about twenty-five years 
old, he judged, and while not pretty she 
was attractive in her own peculiar way. 
She had splendid dark hair, and eyes 
that flashed. She was of medium size, 
well formed, and there was a look of 
refinement about her. 

“My dear Miss Gibson, I hope that 
we are going to be famous friends,” 
Doctor Toke said. “I regret, of course, 
that I had a clash with your half 
brother, Mr. Stacker, but possibly we 
may be able to put that to rights soon.” 

“Don’t you trust him, ever,” Mary 
Gibson warned. “He is mean—and vin- 
dictive.” 

“Don’t fear, my young lady. I shall 
jolly well keep my eyes peeled. Tish, 
tush !” 

“T shall speak to my uncle about it.” 

“Don’t go to any trouble. I shall 
jolly well take care of myself if it is 
necessary.” 

Doctor Toke got up and bowed to 
her, and started toward the door. Mary 
Gibson arose and followed him. 

“T shall be in my apartment except at 
meal hours,” he told her. “Should you 
want me at any time, you have but to 
call across the court, or signal me if 
my curtain happens to be raised.” 

“T’'ll arrange everything as soon as 
possible,” she replied. 

Once more Doctor Toke bowed and 
started to walk toward the hall door. 
But it was opened suddenly, and another 
man stepped into the room. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. WELDE. 


UST inside the door the newcomer 
stopped as though in astonishment 
at finding Doctor Toke there. He was 


a huge man with bushy hair and eye 
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,a florid face, a double chin, broad 
“goulders, great hands. His eyes were 
piercing, and there was something about 
him that seemed to say he was the sort 
tg remove any obstacles in his path, and 
without taking the trouble to be gen- 
tle about it. 

In everything he was the contrast of 
Doctor Toke. He seemed to radiate 
strength and power and determination. 
He had a personality, whereas Doctor 
Toke seemed absolutely colorless until 
he engaged in conversation. 

“This is my uncle, Mr. Welde, Doc- 
tor Toke,” Mary Gibson said. 

Welde stepped forward and acknowl- 
edged the introduction, and then he 
turned upon Mary Gibson a questioning 
glance, as though asking why this man 
was here. 

“You are not ill, Mary?” he asked. 

“No, uncle. Doctor Toke is a doctor 
of philosophy, not a doctor of medicine. 
He lives just across the court. Ben 
Stacker was here, and he began hurting 
me, and I called for help before I quite 
realized what I was doing.” 

“And Doctor Toke responded ?” 

“I was glad to be of service,” Toke 
put in. 

“You clashed with Ben Stacker ?” 
“He ordered him out of the room,” 
Mary explained, smiling. “And he 
started to put him out, too—but Ben 
Stacker made up his mind to go.” 
“Pardon me,” said Welde to Doctor 
Toke, “but you do not look to be the 
sort of man who could handle Stacker.” 
“Brawn and skill are not always in 
evidence until the need arises,’ Toke 
sid. “Tish, tush!” 

“Let me thank you on behalf of my 
niece,” said Welde. “As for Ben 
Stacker, I’ll have a little conversation 
wih him, and I'll talk sharp and 
straight to the point. This sort of thing 
Must cease, Mary, at once.” 

Welde bowed to Doctor Toke as 
though to intimate that, as far as he 
was concerned, Toke was at liberty to 
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leave the apartment. And Doctor Toke 
started to do so, after bowing in re- 
turn and saluting Mary Gibson again. 
But the girl stopped him. 

“Here is an interesting fact, uncle,” 
she said. ‘Doctor Toke is one of us.” 

“One of us?” Welde reiterated. 

“Yes. He accidentally mentioned the 
League of Taurus, and when I gave him 
the proper sign he responded at once, 
and correctly. We have been talking 
since.” 

“You are a new one on me, Doctor 
Toke,” Welde said with suspicion in his 
voice and manner. 

“That is easily explained, uncle,” 
Mary Gibson said quickly. “Doctor 
Toke belongs to the English branch, you 
see. He is—is hiding at present.” 

“I had to make my way almost around 
the confounded old world,” Doctor 
Toke put in. 

“He is a chemist,” Mary told her un- 
cle. “You remember the Tangley case?” 

“Oh, I say!” Toke exclaimed. 

“Pardon me, Doctor Toke, for men- 
tioning it,” the girl said. “But I must 
explain to my uncle, you see.” 


“The Tangley case!” Welde ex- 
claimed. “That was something big. We 


never pulled off anything that big over 
here. And so they are after you?” 

“T managed to dodge them more than 
a month ago,’ Doctor Toke replied. 
“But I must keep under cover for a 
couple of months longer to be safe.” 

“And why should he not work with 
us?” Mary asked her uncle. “We can- 
mot depend upon Ben Stacker any 
longer.” 

Welde’s eyes flashed. “It appears to 
me that you have been _indiscreet, 
Mary,” he said. ‘Haven’t you learned 
yet that it is a good thing sometimes to 
hold your tongue?” 

“Tt is all right, uncle.” 

“T’ll see about that! Mary, put on 
your hat and go out for a walk. Take 
an hour or more. Doctor Toke, you'll 








oblige me by remaining here and hav- 
ing a little talk with me.” 

“Delighted!” Toke replied. “It has 
been deuced lonesome, I can tell you. 
I didn’t dare make any friends, of 





course. I’ve been doing all sorts of 
reading. Never go out except for 
meals,” 


“Sit down, doctor, and make your- 
self at home,” Welde said. 

He put his hat on the rack, removed 
his topcoat and put it there also, and 
watched while Mary Gibson went into 
an adjoining room and presently re- 
turned ready for the street. She smiled 
impartially upon her uncle and Doctor 
Toke, and then hurried through the door 
and closed it after her. 

Welde got up and opened the door 
and watched the girl disappear. Then 
he closed the door again—and turned 
the key in the lock. Removing the key, 
he slipped it into a pocket of his waist- 
coat. 

He turned and approached Doctor 
Toke, who was sitting beside the table 
with a smile upon his lips. Doctor 
Toke had seen that door locked, but 
it did not seem to bother him a bit. 

Welde sat down on the other side of 
the table. He took an automatic pistol 
from his coat pocket and held the muz- 
zle of it just above the top of the table, 
so that it covered Doctor Toke nicely. 

“Now, Doctor Toke, I think that 
we'll have a little explanation from you,” 
he said. 

“All the explanation you wish, Mr. 
Welde,” Toke responded instantly. He 
gave the automatic no attention appar- 
ently. 

“It seems that you have made my 
niece talk.” 

“On the contrary, I feel that I am 
the one to be censured,” Toke said. “I 
mentioned the League of Taurus before 
I was aware that she belonged to it. 
She already had guessed, it appears, that 
I was a fugitive.” 
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“You belong to the League of F 
rus, do you?” 
“Try me,” said Doctor Toke. 
Welde tried him. Doctor Toke ap. 
swered properly every sign that was put 
before him, replied properly to many 
queer questions, spoke of the efforts of 
the organization in England and on the § | r 
Continent, and seemed to be thoroughly of; 
acquainted with crimes committed re a 
cently. But finally Welde gave hima § the 
sign that he could not answer. wo! 
“Don’t know that one,” Toke said . 
promptly. “Never saw it before. I sup 9 Thy 
pose you think I am an impostor be . 
cause I cannot answer, but I am not, plie 
I assure you.” tha 
“On the contrary, I am _ convinced you 
that you are all right,” Welde told him. J (hj 
“That sign happened to be a little thing ‘ 
of my own invention.” eve: 
“Very clever! Good enough!” Toke § wo: 
replied. ‘Suppose you put that auto- . 
matic pistol away now. You look silly 
sitting there and fingering the thing.” cou 
Welde flushed and returned the pistol 9 tro: 
to his pocket. - 
“I understand that you would work i Tol 
with us,” he said. that 
“Be delighted to do it!” Toke replied, “ 
“Funds are getting low, and all that ‘ 
sort of thing. And I cannot communi- § per 
cate with headquarters for a couple of J “ 
months or so—wouldn’t be safe.” of t 
“I understand. There is something J sen 
brewing, but you’ll pardon me if 1d § in | 
not explain at length just now. I am a 
not quite sure of you yet, you under § We 





stand. If we can use you, we'll let you . 
know.” you 
“All right with me,” Toke answered. “ 


“I don’t mind saying that I have § wer 
watched you since you first came to this J mal 
apartment house. I settled in my owl § “T} 
mind a long time ago that you were & suc] 
not exactly a law-abiding citizen. But m 
I never suspected that you were a Com § yoy 
rade.” witl 

“Glad we found each other,” Toke 9 don 
said. they 













' "You do some great things over in 
Burope. And we could do as great here, 
The Chief’ should pay more attention to 
America. There are great possibilities 
in the United States.” 

“I am sure of it,” Toke said. 

“I never met The Chief personally. 
[ remit the percentage to him in a sort 
of roundabout way.” 

“He'll probably call you over one of 
these days,” Toke said. “You,and your 
work are not unknown.” 

“My group never has had to call upon 
The Chief for help.” 

“That's a splendid record,” Toke re- 
plied. “Did you ever get the feeling 
that you could work alone, and save for 
yourself the percentage you send The 
Chief ?”” 

“Nothing like that,” Welde said, his 
ees gleaming for an instant. “We 
won't double cross The Chief.” 

“Couldn’t if you wanted to—what?” 

“We couldn’t turn him up—no. We 
could hold back money without much 
trouble. But he’d get us in the end.” 

“You’d better believe he would,” 
Toke said. “Know what happened to 
that group in Geneva?” 

“I never heard anything about it.” 

“They tried to hold back a part of the 
percentage,” Doctor Toke explained. 
“The Chief found it out, of course. All 
of the group are in jail now, one under 
sentence of death. The Chief got them 
in Paris and framed them.” 

“They should have expected it, 
Welde said. 

“Never got in trouble out here, have 
you?” 

“A few individual cases, and they all 
were bailed out and given a chance to 
make a get-away,” Welde explained. 
“The police have no idea that there is 
such ‘a thing as an organization here.” 

“Only one way the bobbies can nab 
you,” Toke declared. “Have to get you 






” 





with the goods, as the saying is. They 
don’t know The Chief, of course. But 


they could land a group at a time, and 
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handle you that way. Only way, in fact. 
I’ve often thought of it.” 

“T think you’re right.” 

“Know it!” Doctor Toke declared. 
“Tish, tush! Well, I’d better be tod- 
dling back to my own apartment, I 
guess. Read a while and then go to 
bed.” 

“I'll communicate with you later.” 

“Right!” said Toke. ‘Glad to be of 
service if I can—and I need the 
money.” 

Doctor Toke got up, smoothed down 
his scant hair, smiled and bowed to 
Mr. Welde, and waited for the latter to 
unlock the door. Welde did so imme- 
diately, and bowed his visitor out. And 
then he closed the door and returned 
to the middle of the room, there to stand 
beside the table, his face suddenly dis- 
torted with rage. 

He glanced at the windows to be sure 
that all the shades were drawn. Down 
beside the table he sat, and there he 
waited, his fists clenched, his breath- 
ing labored. 

He had not waited long before Mary 
Gibson opened the door and came into 
the room, 

“Doctor Toke has gone ?” 

“He has gone—yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, did you let 
yourself be indiscreet ?’’ Mr. Welde de- 
manded angrily. “Haven’t you any 


she asked. 


common sense? Must you blat our 
business to the world?” 
She turned toward him suddenly, 


frightened at the words and the tone in 
which they were spoken. 

“He—he isn’t a detective ?” 
fearfully. 

“T haven’t much fear of that. He 
seems to know every sign and every cor- 
rect answer. He appears to be a mem- 
ber of the League of Taurus, and would 
be accepted as such by any member. 
And yet we are not sure, of course.” 

“If he knows the signs e 

“Oh, I assume that he is a member of 


she asked 
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the league,” Welde said. “But you 
should have said nothing about our af- 
fairs. You were entirely too free with 
information. And it wasn’t at all nec- 
essary to invite him to come in with 
us.” 

“Aren’t members of the league to help 
one another? And I thought that he 
might take Ben Stacker’s place.” 

“I'll attend to such things, if you 
please. You might have walked into a 
trap, and perhaps you have.” 

“He seems to be all right, 
persisted. 

“In some ways, 
haps not in others.’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Welde bent toward her suddenly and 
lowered his voice. 

“Do you know what I think?” he 
asked. “I think that he is from head- 
quarters, sent here by The Chief.” 

“Why ?” 

“To spy on us, little fool! To see 
whether we are sending the proper per- 
centage, or holding out.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we haven’t always forwarded 
the proper percentage to headquarters, 
have we?” 

“And why should we?” Mary Gibson 
asked. “‘What has The Chief ever done 
for us?” 

“Very little, ’'H admit—but only be- 
cause we have not happened to need 
any help,” Welde told her. “We are 
a part of an organization, do not for- 
get that. And we must be careful. Now 
you have shown this man the way. If 
he comes in with us, and works with 
us, he will be able to report to head- 
quarters what amount we should send 
after every trick.” 

“And what could The Chief do, even 
if he knew that we were not sending 
the proper amount?” she asked. “None 
of us ever has seen him. The deal was 
made through one of his lieutenants. 
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the girl 


perhaps—and_per- 


We make the plans and do all the work, 
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and send The Chief a percentage, 


we get nothing in return.” " 


“My dear young woman, diced 
may come at any time. In that case, 
The Chief would help us all he could, 
He can control judges, he can see that 
bail is furnished and lawyers engaged, 
His power is unlimited.” 

“Perhaps in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but not necessarily in the United 
States,” the girl said. 

“You are forgetting that he shows 
us the way to profits now and then,” 
Welde reminded her. ‘How about that 
diamond haul we made last summer? 
Didn’t we get word from The Chief 
about that? Didn’t he send us the full 
details, tell us who had the diamonds, 
and how we could get them?” 

“Yes, he did. But why can’t we work 
alone? Why not just send him word 
that we are done as far as he is con- 
cerned ?” 

“We belong to the League of Tau- 
rus, and that settles it! We have been 
holding back a part of the percentage, 
but we’d better be careful about doing 
that as long as this Doctor Toke is 
around.” 

“Suppose The Chief did know that 
we were holding out on him, What 
could he do?” 

“I tremble to think what he could 
do,” Welde told her. “Doctor Toke 
was telling me what he did to the group 
in Geneva. He had them decoyed to 
Paris and framed. All of them are in 
jail now—and one is under sentence of 
death. Toke told me that. It was what 
made me suspect that he was a spy, 
a man dropping a gentle hint in an 
effort to lead me into making an admis- 
sion.” 

The girl shivered as she started to 
remove her hat. Though she would 
not admit it, she felt a great fear of 
the distant, unknown chief of the 
league. 

“There is only one thing to do,” 
Welde continued. “We must let this 
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Poctor Toke in with us—but not all 
the way in.” 

“And how can we do that 

“You know the deal we have on now? 
We'll keep him out of that so he’ll not 
know the amount of loot and cannot 
report it to headquarters, if that is his 
game. And then we'll frame up some- 
thing smaller and let him in to have his 
share and make his confounded report. 
He may want to plan something big 
himself, but after all I am the boss of 
this group, and what I say is law.” 

“But you think he is safe—that he 
isn't some detective on our trail?” 

“I think that he is safe enough as 
far as the police are concerned. But 
I believe that he is a spy sent here by 
The Chief. It would have been better 
if we could have avoided him entirely, 
but it is too late for that now. Mary, 
be very careful hereafter. Many a 
criminal band has gone to pieces be- 
cause of a woman.” 

“Oh, indeed!” the girl cried angrily. 
“And who is the brains of this group, 
really? Who has planned the biggest 
things and acquired the best informa- 
tion ?” 

“Now, Mary 

“Who planned the deal we have on 
now?” she demanded, whirling upon 
him angrily. “Who played lady’s maid 
and gathered information? Who sug- 
gested the best way to make the haul? 
Tell me that!” 

“I am giving you credit, Mary, for 
all that you have done,” Welde said. 

“A woman always wrecks a band, 
does she? By talking too much, I sup- 
pose! You’d serve our interests bet- 
ter if you’d leave me alone and take 
Ben Stacker in hand. If it hadn’t been 
for Ben Stacker starting to abuse me 
because I wouldn’t give him more 
money, Doctor Toke never would have 
entered this room!” 

“T'll attend to Stacker!” Welde said. 
‘T've had about enough of his non- 
sense !”” 


>” 
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“Ts Crentley coming here to-night ?” 

“No. There is no sense in it. We'll 
meet to-morrow night and make final 
plans for the haul. And this Doctor 
Toke doesn’t get in on it—remember 
that !” 

Doctor Toke, in his little apartment 
just across the court, smiled at that ex- 
act moment. He had been listening 
with great interest to the entire conver- 
sation, thanks to a dictograph he had 
installed a few days before. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CRENTLEY SHADOWS. 


HE following morning, Doctor Toke 
went out to breakfast at the usual 
time, ate a splendid meal, walked around 
the block, purchased some smoking to- 
bacco, the morning newspapers and a 
couple of books, and then returned to 
his little apartment. No unusual inci- 
dent had marred the morning. 

At the proper hour he left the apari- 
ment again, intending to go to luncheon 
at a new little restaurant he had dis- 
covered in a side street not far away. 
He stepped through the entrance of the 
apartment building and turned down the 
street—and came face to face with Ben 
Stacker. 

“I want to see you,” Stacker said 
surlily. 

“Then use your eyes, my man,” Doc- 
tor Toke told him. “Use your eyes well 
—especially just now for a moment.” 

Doctor Toke swiftly, correctly, and 
unobserved by others made the sign of 
the League of Taurus. 

“Yeh?” Stacker sneered. “Maybe 
you belong, but that ain’t got anything 
to do with it. Welde told me you was 
a member from England. But this lit- 
tle business between us is between man 
and man, and ain’t got anything to do 
with the league.” 

“Between man and beast, you mean,” 
said Doctor Toke quietly, “and I am 
not the beast. Raise your hand to me 
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and I shall jolly well finish what I 
started in Miss Gibson’s apartment. He 
who walks through the world seeking 
trouble generally manages to find it. 
Tish, tush!” 

“I think you’re a nut, and I always 
make it a point to take a smash at a 
nut,” Stacker said. 

“Sort of a nut cracker, are you 
Toke asked, chuckling. “If I ama nut, 
possibly IT am a tough one. If you in- 
tend doing anything, kindly start it. I 
want to go to my luncheon and then 
return and finish an excellent book I 
have been reading.” 

“You knocked me to Welde, didn’t 
your” 

“Kindly make an effort to speak 
proper English,” Toke told him. “If 
I remember correctly, and I am sure that 
I do, I said little to Mr. Welde concern- 
ing you. It was not at all necessary. 
Mr. Welde appears to know your char- 
acter, disposition, and history as well as 
any man could.” 

Ben Stacker stepped a bit nearer, and 
his fists suddenly were clenched at his 
sides. His eyes were glittering, and 
he was breathing heavily. Doctor Toke 
glanced at this frank picture of an an- 
gry man and yawned in his face. 

“I’m goin’ to smash you!” Ben 
Stacker told him. “Right here where 
nobody’ll interfere until I’ve had a 
chance to paste you a few! And then 
they can run me in, and I'll pay a fine. 
I'll say you shoved me off the walk 
and we mixed. And I guess you'll let 
it go at that—you won’t dare mention 
the league or anything about our busi- 
ness, or say where we had trouble be- 
fore.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” 
Doctor Toke asked. “Have you no 
conception of the value of time?” 

Ben Stacker could not understand the 
man. Often he had issued a challenge 
to fistic combat, and his antagonist had 
grown angry and either had shown fight 
or flight. But this peculiar Doctor 
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Toke merely stood before him a 
yawned, and seemed to be experiencing 3 
no emotions whatever. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” Toke said 
suddenly. 

He reached up and removed his spec- 
acles, put them into their proper case, 
and returned the case to his pocket. 

“My mistake,” he said. “You'd not 
strike a man who wore spectacles, of 
course. Well, Mr. Stacker, I am not 
wearing the confounded things now, you 
see.” 

Ben Stacker could endure this sort of 
thing no longer, though he felt a cer- 
tain measure of fear. He was a slug- 
ger pure and simple, a fighter without 
science, and in the minor clash in Mary 
Gibson’s apartment he had acquired the 
feeling that he was practically helpless 
in the hands of this man. 

But he had gone too far to retreat 
now. And he had decided that a swift 
blow, coming at an unexpected mo- 
ment, might stagger his opponent, and 
that a couple more blows delivered be- 
fore he could recover from the first 
would finish the work. 

“Buttin’ into other folks’ 
——” Ben Stacker muttered. 

And suddenly he struck. Doctor 
Toke merely snapped his head to the 
right, and Ben Stacker’s fist flew over 
his shoulder, almost grazing his ear. 
Before Ben Stacker could regain his bal- 
ance or draw back his fist, Doctor Toke 
had stepped nimbly to one side, thrust 
out an arm, and shoved Stacker off the 
walk and into the gutter. 

“Now,” Toke said, “you'll be tell 
ing the truth when you say that I forced 
you off the walk.” 

Ben Stacker saw red. He growled an 
oath and struggled to get back upon the 
walk. One thing now was in his mind 
—to smash his fist into the face of 
Doctor Toke and leave his mark there. 

He gathered himself for a rush, and 
pedestrians in the neighborhood stopped 
to watch. But Ben Stacker did not 
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* rush, though Doctor Toke stood before 
him smiling, and apparently making not 
the slightest effort to prepare to defend 
himself from attack. As he started, a 
hand grasped his right arm in a grip of 
steel. 

Ben Stacker whirled, half expecting 
to face some policeman. The man he 
saw was Welde, towering angrily above 
him like a giant. 

“Stop it!’ Welde commanded. “I’ve 
had about enough of your nonsense, 
Stacker. It isn’t anything in my life 
if you and Doctor Toke batter each 
other until both of you are candidates 
for the hospital—but your battle might 
affect others.” 

“Him and me——’” Stacker began. 

“Want to get pinched and have some 
fool police magistrate ask a lot of ques- 
tions?” Welde queried irately. “Want 
to get tangled up in your answers and 
have a lot of us being watched just 
at this time? If you and Toke have to 
stage a fight, do it in private. Under- 


stand? Now you go on down the street. 


I want a little talk with Toke.” 

Stacker backed away, grumbling. 

“Tl see you later!” he threatened 
Toke. 

“You know my meal hours,” Toke 
reminded him. “Or, if you care for 
a private affair, come to my apartment 
at any time, and I’ll be glad to accom- 
modate you. Tish, tush!” 

“ll make you tish-tush from the 
other corner of your mouth!” Stacker 
promised. 

“You'll jolly well have a job on your 
hands if you try it?” said Toke. 

Stacker muttered some threat at him 
again and went on down the street, and 
Doctor Toke turned toward him with 
a question in his face. 

“You wanted to see me, Mr. Welde?” 
he asked. 

ef Nad 

“I was going to luncheon. I'll be glad 
to have you come along, if you'll eat at 
a cheap place.” 


— ne ate 
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“T’ll buy the lunch,” Welde told him, 
“and it’ll not be at a cheap place, either. 
Always willing to entertain a comrade.” 

“That’s fine of you,” said Toke. “Be 
glad to have you lunch with me some 
day—when I am in funds.” 

They walked to the corner and turned 
into a side street, and Welde maintained 
a conversation that had to do with ordi- 
nary topics. Doctor Toke made no ef- 
fort to bring the talk around to things 
in which they both were interested. 

Welde led the way to a high-class 
restaurant, and they obtained a table in 
one corner of the big room. Having or- 
dered, they continued their conversation 
about nothing much at all. But, having 
eaten, Welde glanced around to make 
sure that nobody could overhear, and 
then bent across the table and lowered 
his voice. To anybody else in the café, 
it would have appeared that here were 
two men talking business over their mid- 
day meal, as countless couples of men 
were doing in the city at that moment. 

“You have met Miss Gibson, Ben 
Stacker, and myself,” Welde said. 
“There is a fourth member of our 
group, a clever man named Crentley. 
That is all of us.” 

“Small group, but easily managed,” 
Toke put in. 

“Stacker will have to mend his ways, 
or we'll have to make some other ar- 
rangements concerning him,” Welde 
went on. “But I want to speak to you 
concerning your own affairs, Doctor 
Toke.” 

“Very well.” 

“T have consulted with the others in 
the group. We have something on the 
fire, as I have told you, and it is about 
ready to end. They seem to think that 
it would not be exactly right to let you 
in on that for an equal share, since we 
have done all the work and are prepared 
to make the haul.” 

“I can quite understand,” 
Toke declared. 

“They want to leave you out of this, 
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and let you in on the next thing. Mean- 
while, if you are in need of funds, I'll 
be glad to advance what you need, and 
you may repay me when you are able 
to communicate with headquarters and 
get money.” 

“Now that is very kind of you,” 
Toke said. “I am commencing to like 
you no end. I'll jolly well keep it in 
mind. Just at present, however, I have 
enough money with which to get along. 
No sense in borrowing from you until 
I need it, is there?” 

Welde thought that Doctor Toke was 
pretty much of a man right then. And 
then there came to his mind the thought 
that this was a part of Doctor Toke’s 
game, that in reality he had all the money 
he needed, being a spy from the head- 
quarters of the league. 

“Glad to step aside in the—er—pres- 
ent case,” Toke continued. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
be right for me to profit without doing 
any of the work, of course. Hope to 
keep in touch with you, however, and 
help if it is in my power to do so.” 

“Thanks,” said Welde. “We want 
you to keep in touch. We are not for- 
getting that you are a comrade. And as 
soon as this trick is over, we'll plan 
another and let you work with us. 
Right ?” 

“Right!” said Toke. 

Welde spoke the truth—they wanted 
Doctor Toke to keep in touch. They 
wanted him where they could watch him, 
where they could be sure that he saw 
and heard only what they wished him 
to see and hear—and yet they did not 
want him around too much, either. 

They left the café, and across the 
street a man stepped from a doorway 
and followed them at a distance. When 
Doctor Toke and Welde_ separated at 
the first corner, this man continued to 
follow Doctor Toke. The man was 
Crentley. 

Crentley was tall, pale, nervous, a 
man not without ability. He was a sort 








of lieutenant fon Welde, and he was a 
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clever man in many ways. He had te 


ceived his orders that morning to 
shadow Doctor Toke if Welde could 
find him and put Crentley on his trail, 
He was to observe Toke closely and en- 
deavor to discover whether he really 
was a spy, or whether he merely was 
a member of the league fleeing from the 
law and wanting nothing except com- 
panionship of his kind. 

Crentley had an easy job of it. Doe- 
tor Toke purchased some fruit at a cor- 
ner stand, and then hurried back to the 
apartment house and went up to his 
rooms. Crentley followed him and 
watched him closely, but every move 
that Doctor Toke made seemed to be 
innocent. 

Sure that Toke had gone to his suite, 
Crentley went to the other side of the 
court and knocked at the door of Mary 
Gibson’s apartment. She admitted him 
immediately. 

“He had lunch with Welde and then 
came straight home,” Crentley reported. 
“T guess that he is what he claims to 
be, all right. He certainly acts like he 
doesn’t want to be out in the open any 
too much.” 

“Go into the kitchenette, and you 
can watch him in his living room across 
the court without him being able to see 
you,” Mary Gibson said. “Of course 
he is what he claims to be—a member 
of the league. What we are afraid of 
is that he’s too high up in the league, a 
spy of The Chief’s.” 

“Then it'll be our wits against his,” 
Crentley observed. “TI have an idea that 
we can handle him, if it comes down to 
that.” 

“A spy!” the girl sneered. “A com- 
mon spy! And we have to smile at him 
and pretend that we are his comrades!” 

“Well, it is the truth that we haven't 
done the right thing by headquarters, 
and I suppose The Chief has suspected 
it,” Crentley answered. 

“And this Doctor Toke will catch us, 
if he can, and then there may be sefi- 
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' ous trouble,” Mary Gibson added. 
' “We'll see whether he catches us or 
not!” 

Crentley went into the kitchenette 
and settled himself to watch. He could 
not see Doctor Toke in his living room, 
as Mary Gibson had said, but he could 
see the front door of Toke’s suite, and 
Toke could not leave his apartment 
without Crentley seeing him and fol- 
lowing him wherever he went. 

It was rather a monotonous job, but 
Crentley was used to such jobs. He 
lighted a cigarette, made himself as 
comfortable as possible, and prepared 
for a long vigil. Welde had given him 
strict orders to watch Doctor Toke until 
he went out for his dinner, and then to 
follow him closely until he returned to 
his rooms. 

“Understand, Crentley, we are to 
keep quiet about this big haul while 
Doctor Toke is around,” Mary Gibson 
told him. “We’re not going to hand 
over a big sum to The Chief, who never 
did much of anything for us, just be- 
cause one of his pet trusted men hap- 
pens to be in the neighborhood and 
watching.” 

“We are not!” Crentley agreed. 

“I have an idea that we can pull the 
wool over this Doctor Toke’s eyes with- 
out much trouble,” Mary Gibson de- 
clared. 

In his little apartment just across the 
court, Doctor Toke was smiling again, 
and his eyes were twinkling. The dicto- 
graph was still working faithfully. 


CHAPTER V. 
GRALEY IS MENTIONED. 


D°cTOR TOKE went out to dinner 

at his usual hour, and this time 
Ben Stacker did not meet him face to 
face with a challenge to combat; but 
Crentley followed him carefully. Toke 
ate his meal at a little restaurant, pur- 
chased the evening papers, and then re- 
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turned to his suite, and Crentley went 
on to Mary Gibson’s apartment again. 

“There’s nothing to it!” he reported. 
“This Toke man eats and then hurries 
back home, and that’s all.” 

Crentley went into the kitchenette 
again. He glanced across the court. 
He could see the window of Toke’s liv- 
ing room, and on the drawn shade of 
it was the shadow of a man’s head. 

“He’s reading again,” Crentley said. 

“He certainly is the bright, little 
seeker after knowledge, and student of 
the printed word,” Mary Gibson re- 
plied, laughing. “He reads all the 
time.” 

“Well, when he is busy at his read- 
ing he isn’t fussing himself about our 
affairs, and that is one good thing. As 
long as that shadow is on the shade, we 
have nothing to worry about as far as 
Doctor Toke is concerned. When are 
Welde and Ben Stacker coming?” 

‘“‘Welde said that they would be here 
early. I'll get you something to eat, 
since you missed your dinner shadow- 
ing Toke.” 

Mary Gibson busied herself prepar- 
ing the meal, and Crentley went into 
the living room, where he could be more 
comfortable, and from where he could 
watch that shadow on Doctor Toke’s 
window shade through a little square 
window above the built-in buffet. 

As Crentley finished eating the meal 
Mary Gibson had prepared, Ben Stacker 
arrived. He looked sneeringly at Mary 
Gibson and greeted Crentley with a 
surly nod. 

“All fussed up again, are you?” 
Crentley asked. ‘Got another mad 
streak ¢” 

“Why not?” Ben Stacker demanded. 
“T ask you why not? In the first 
place, I’m flat broke, and Welde keeps 
on putting off this trick. And, in the 
second place, I want to take a smash 
at this Doctor Toke, and Welde stops 
me.” 





“And it is probably a good thing for 
you that he did,” Crentley said. 

“Oh, I ain’t afraid of Toke! [I'll 
make him tish-tush when I get the 
chance!” 

“You'd better not take the chance 
for a few days, at least,” Crentley ad- 
vjsed him. “The welfare of the gang 
comes before your personal spite. And 
you'd better remember that!” 

“Tf this Doc Toke is a spy, like we 
think he is, why not let me smash him?” 
3en Stacker wanted to know. “Why 
not let me put him in the hospital and 
out of the way for a few weeks? Why 
be so kind and tender to him?” 

“You'd better forget all about Doctor 
Toke for the time being, Ben,” Mary 
put in. “Welde has a little game to 
play with him, I think, and he wants 
to play it just right. A little mistake 
might cost us a great deal, you know.” 

“It couldn’t cost me anything—I’m 
broke already,” Ben Stacker declared. 
“When are we going to pull off this 
trick? I thought that everything was 
ready for it a week ago.” 

“We do the work to-morrow night,” 
Crentley replied. ‘We are to finish 
making our plans here to-night, as soon 
as Welde comes in. I guess you can 
hold yourself in for another twenty- 
four hours, can’t you?” 

“Maybe,” Stacker said. 

“And if you are so crazy to walk into 
this Doctor Toke and muss him up, sup- 
pose that you wait until our little job 
is done, and then smash him some place 
where it won’t be likely to cause all of 
us a lot of trouble.” 

“I suppose I can wait,” Stacker re- 
plied. “But I’m going to smash him 
—and don’t you forget it!” 

Crentley looked through the little win- 
dow again and saw the shadow of a 
man’s head where it had been before. 
He sat down beside the table and 
glanced at his watch. 

“Welde is overdue now,” he said. 

“But Welde is the boss—and he can 
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do as he pleases,” Ben Stacker said” 
scornfully. “Let one of us be a minute — 
late keeping a date, and see how he 
howls!” 

“Maybe you're getting tired of this 
gang,” Crentley insinuated, looking up 
quickly. , 

“And maybe I’m getting tired of this 
poking around and doing nothing.” 

“It is better to go a bit slow and 
keep out of jail,’ Mary Gibson said, 
“And you'd better change your gen- 
eral tactics, Ben, or you'll be getting 
into trouble. Welde is about fed up 
with your nonsense.” 

“Is he?” Ben Stacker asked sneer- 
ingly. “About fed up with me, is he? 
Doesn’t like to split the swag four ways, 
eh?” 

“You know that the split is always 
fair,” Crentley said. 

“Is it? Oh, yes! About as fair as 
the percentage that we always send The 
Chief !” 

“Don’t speak like that!” Mary Gib- 
son begged. “Never hint that we don’t 
send the proper percentage to The 
Chief. Do you know what The Chief 
did to the Geneva group?” 

“No—and I don’t care,” Stacker re- 
plied. “All that I want is more action 
and more profit, and if I can’t get it 
in this gang I’ll get it in another—or 
work alone!” 

Crentley chuckled softly. “You try . 
to work alone, Ben, and we'll be see- 
ing your name in the newspapers one 
of these days soon,” he said. “You 
wouldn’t last twenty-four hours work- 
ing alone, and you know it. You have 
ability in certain lines, but you're 
mighty short on imagination and brains.” 

“I am, am I?” Stacker echoed. 
“Short on brains! Everybody in this 
gang has brains but me, I suppose! 
Well, I’ve got muscle!” 

“And a tongue,” Crentley added. 
“You'd better let the tongue rest for 
a time, too. Welde won’t be in an 
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| amiable mood if he hears how you have 
been talking.” 

Ben Stacker sneered again, and sat 
down on a couch in one corner of the 
room, kicking one of the cushions out 
of the way. Crentley glanced through 
the window and saw the shadow. And 
at the same instant there came a knock 
at the door. 

Mary Gibson hurried across the room 
to open it, expecting that Welde had 
arrived. She gasped when she saw that 
it was Doctor Toke who stood before 
her, smiling. But she was quick to hide 
her confusion and ask him in. 

“Ah, good evening!” Doctor Toke 
said cheerfully. “Good evening, my 
dear Miss Gibson! And there is Mr. 
Ben Stacker, who still wishes to fight 
with me—if I can judge from the ex- 
pression in his countenance.” 

“Aw, shut up!” Stacker retorted. 
“When the proper time comes, I’ll han- 
dle you, all right!” 

“lll be glad when the time comes,” 
Doctor Toke said. “I always like to 
have the inevitable thing over with. 
Tish, tush! Pardon me, but this other 
gentleman as 

“Mr. Crentley, Doctor Toke,” Mary 
introduced them. “I don’t think that 
you know Mr. Crentley.” 

“Only by sight.” 

“Know me_ by 
asked in surprise. 

“Of course! Naturally! 


sight?” Crentley 


My word, 
but you’ve been following me around 
all day like a silly ass!” 

“Following you!” Crentley repeated. 


“You jolly well know it. It has been 
amusing, really. Shadowing me, I take 
it, to make certain that I am a com- 
rade and not—er—a detective or some- 
thing of the sort. I haven’t the faint- 
est objection, my dear fellow. Shadow 
me all you like. But you are not very 
clever at it, if you'll pardon me saying 
so.” 

Crentley flushed, and Ben Stacker 
laughed. 


“Great little shadower, you are!” 
Stacker said scoffingly. “That'll be a 
good one to tell Welde!” 

“Ah, Mr. Welde has not arrived?” 
Toke asked. 

“He will be here soon,” Mary Gib- 
son offered. 

Crentley got up and stepped across 
to the window. He looked over the 
court, and his eyes bulged. On the shade 
of that window there remained the 
shadow of a man’s head. 

“Have a visitor, haven’t you, Doctor 
Toke?” Crentley asked in a quiet voice. 

“A visitor? Heavens, no!” Toke re- 
plied. “I jolly well keep to myself, as 
you may imagine.” 

“But there is a man in your apart- 
ment.” 

“A man in my suite?’ Toke ex- 
claimed. “Surely not! I just left the 
place a moment ago.” 

“Look here!” Crentley said. 

Toke stepped across the room and 
stopped beside him, and Crentley pointed 
to the shadow on the shade. Doctor 
Toke seemed to be puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then he laughed. 

“That is a good one—what ?” he cried. 
“You see—er—I have a marble bust of 
Gladstone on my reading table, and— 
er—the light is behind it. The shadow 
is that of the marble bust. Lifelike, 
isn’t it?” 

Doctor Toke chuckled again and 
turned back into the room, Crentley 
looked after him suspiciously. He was 
not at all certain, now, whether Doctor 
Toke had been in his apartment all the 
time. He had been watching the shadow 
of a marble bust. Doctor Toke might 
have gone out, mailed letters, used the 
telephone, done any number of suspi- 
cious things. Crentley decided that it 
would be better to say nothing about 
the matter to Welde. 

And he began to find that he was 
commencing to hate this Doctor Toke, 
too. Toke had made a mockery of 





Crentley’s work as a spy. Toke had 
laughed at it as though he thought it an 
excellent joke. Crentley began think- 
ing that perhaps this Doctor Toke was 
an antagonist more formidable than any 
of them had supposed. 

“Have you a chafing dish?” Toke was 
asking Mary Gibson. “If you have, I'll 
make all of you a delicacy. I am a 
wonder with a chafing dish, I assure 
you.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” Ben Stacker com- 
mented. “And I'll bet that you can 
crochet, too.” 

“Why, confound it, are you trying to 
make small of me?” Toke wanted to 
know. “lor a comrade, you are a most 
peculiar man. I shall have to take you 
in hand yet, and violently.” 

Ben Stacker started to speak, but a 
sign from Crentley stopped him. Mary 
Gibson got out the chafing dish, and 
Doctor Toke took several small pack- 
ages from his pockets. He talked as 
he worked, maintaining a continual fire 
of conversation of no importance, while 
Ben Stacker sneered, and Mary Gib- 
son and Crentley pretended to be inter- 
ested and friendly. 

Their object was to treat Doctor Toke 
kindly, so his suspicions would not be 
aroused, spend a pleasant hour with 
him, and then get rid of his presence. 
Welde would be there soon, and then 
they would want to talk over final plans 
for the haul of the coming night—and 
they did not want Doctor Toke to hear 
them. 

Toke cooked his dish, and served it 
on small plates that Mary Gibson car- 
ried to him from the china closet. It 
had the appearance of a harmless little 
party. 

“What’s all this?” Ben Stacker asked. 

“A concoction of my own,” Doctor 
Toke admitted, beaming upon them. “In 
London, you see, I lived in bachelor 
quarters and often cooked for myself. 
I have invented a number of delicacies. 
This isn’t a rarebit, and it isn’t chili, 
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but it is a sort of mixture of three or 
four things. Do you like it?” 

“Great!” said Crentley. 

“Delicious!” Mary Gibson admitted. 

Even Ben Stacker became more 
cheerful as he ate, and Doctor Toke 
promised that he would give Mary Gib- 
son the recipe, together with some 
others. 

“Glad you like it,” Toke said. “I'll 
be glad to cook up such a dish again 
any evening. It’s the only way at pres- 
ent that I can show my appreciation of 
finding comrades in my lonesomeness.” 

Then he talked of many things, until 
Crentley and Mary Gibson began to 
have the feeling that perhaps, after all, 
Doctér Toke was all right, a true com- 
rade, harmless as far as they were con- 
cerned, a man who at first seemed to be 
peculiar just because his ways were not 
their own. But Ben Stacker continued 
to regard him with distaste now and 
then, but Doctor Toke simply ignored 
him when he did so. 

Then Welde came, and his eyes flick- 
ered for an instant when he saw Doc- 
tor Toke was present. Welde sampled 
the mess Toke had cooked and pro- 
nounced it good, and then began acting 
in a nervous manner, which was some- 
thing unusual for Welde. 

“I’ve got disturbing news,” he said 
finally. 

“Bad news?” Mary cried. 

“Yes. We have a friend close to po- 
lice headquarters as I have told you 
before. I met him on the street about 
an hour ago. He says that Dan Graley 
is after us.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations, 
and Dooctor Toke, glancing up at them, 
was surprised to find expressions of 
horror on their faces. 

“That is all that I know,” Welde con- 
tinued. “Those last two tricks of ours 
seem to have convinced the detective 
department that there is some sort of 
a gang at work in town. So Dan Graley 
has been put on the case.” 
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“Graley!” Crentley gasped. 

“The great Dan Graley!” Mary Gib- 
son moaned. 

Doctor Toke sat up straighter in his 
chair and blinked his eyes at them rap- 
idly. ; 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but am I to 
gather—er—that this man Graley, who- 
ever he happens to be, is a gentleman 
to be feared?” 

“You'd better believe it!” Stacker re- 
marked. 

“An officer, is he?” 

“Let me explain, Doctor Toke,” 
Welde said. “The great Dan Graley 
is a mystery to the local underworld. 
Nobody ever has seen him and been 
able to describe him afterward. Even 
the men around police headquarters do 
not know him.” 

“Why, what a 
gasped. 

“But it doesn’t happen to be a silly 
idea! This Dan Graley, whoever he 
is, has solved quite a few mysteries in 
the last couple of years. He’s good. 
They say that he always gets his man. 
He works alone, it is said, and nobody 
but a certain captain of detectives knows 
him. The captain even draws Graley’s 
salary and gives it to him. 

“We have tried in every way to get 
aline on this Dan Graley, and we have 
failed. He is the terror of the depart- 
ment. He has put many a clever man 
inthe jug. He’s not human, this Dan 
Graley. He works alone and in the 
dark, and yet he gets results.” 

“My word!” Toke exclaimed. 

“Do you understand now? Nobody 
can give him away, reveal his identity. 
The crooks do not know him. Maybe 
he mixes with them as a pal, pretend- 
ing to be a crook himself, but they don’t 
know it if he does. He lands the evi- 
dence, turns it in some way, and other 
men make the arrests and give the tes- 
timony. Dan Graley never appears in 
court. Even the cops don’t know him 
—except the one captain.” 


silly idea!” Toke 


“And you are afraid of him?” Toke 
asked. 

“No!” Welde thundered. “I am nov 
afraid of him. But I don’t like the idea 
of having such a man after us. He 
doesn’t happen to be trailing us in par- 
ticular, of course. But if he is inves- 
tigating those crimes, he may get on 
our track before long.” 

“And what are we going to do?” 
Mary asked. 

“We are going ahead with our plans,” 
Welde replied. “There are only four 
of us, and we work carefully.” 

“Tf I can be of service, command 
me,” Doctor Toke said. “I should jolly 
well like to clash with this great Dan 
Graley and see whether he is so great. 
Tish, tush!” 

“T can have an understanding with 
you in a very few words, Doctor Toke,” 
Welde said. “We have our plans about 
finished for a big haul, and we hope to 
turn the trick to-morrow night. And 
you are not in on it; hence you need 
not know anything about it.” 

“Certainly not,” said Doctor Toke. 
“I don’t wish to know anything abou: 
n” 

“Very well. After it is alt over, and 
we have cashed in the swag and have 
sent the percentage to The Chief, we'll 
plan something else and let you come in. 
In the meantime if you want any money 
I'll lend you what you need.” 

“That is fine of you, and I like your 
offer no end,” Toke said. “I'll bear it 
in mind. However if there is anything 
that I can do to help—without hope oi 
reward “s 

“Nothing in the present case,” Welde 
said firmly. 

“Then I'll merely wish you luck for 
to-morrow night, and toddle along home 
and read,” Toke declared. ‘Any time 
you want another delicacy cooked in the 
chafing dish, call me.” 

“You're not such a bad scout!” Welde 
said. “Good night!” 

As soon as Doctor Toke had departed, 
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Welde whirled toward the others, rage 
in his face. 

“He’s a spy from headquarters, and | 
know it—a man The Chief has sent 
here!” Welde said in a hoarse whisper. 
“It isn’t enough to have Dan Graley 
after us—we’ve got to guard against 
one of our own kind, too.” 

“Let me smash him,” 
begged. 

“You couldn't,” 
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Welde told him. 
“He'd smash you. And that would not 
do, even if you could handle him. 
We've got to humor the cuss and make 
him think that we are square with The 
Chief. Pretend to be friendly, but keep 
your mouths shut about the haul to- 
morrow night. If the fool newspapers 
come out with stories about a big loss, 
we'll make fun of it—say we wish that 
we'd got the half of it, and all that. 
Now we'll sit up to the table and talk 
over our plans. There must be no 
mistake to-morrow night!” 

They discussed their plans for an 
hour, perfected them. And Doctor 
Toke, sitting in the living room of his 
suite, heard it all, thanks to the faithful 
dictograph. 

CHAPTER VI. 
EASY LOOT. 
BEN STACKER was the first to slip 
away, and half an hour later Welde 
and Crentley left together, went out 
through the front entrance, and walked 
slowly up the street. 

“T don’t like the idea of Graley being 
after us,” Crentley said nervously. 

“He isn’t after us—he merely is in- 
vestigating those two crimes,” Welde 
declared. “Mention of Dan Graley is 
enough to put fear into us, I suppose, 
as it did me at first.” 

“And you are not afraid now?” 

“Not a bit of it!” Welde declared. 
“See here, Crentley! We have been 
playing safe. I am Mary Gibson’s un- 
cle, and it can be proved. And Ben 
Stacker is her half brother, and that 
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can be shown easily. You stand in the 


relation of a friend to all of us. Mary 
has a little money and is living on it, 
and that can be discovered easily by 
any nosy cop. I have a little cigar store, 
You work for me. Stacker is a ne’er- 
do-well. Nothing more natural than J 
should visit my niece frequently, Ben 
his half sister, and you a lady friend. 
Everything will look good if we are in- 
vestigated.” 

“That part sounds all right,” Crent- 
ley admitted. 

“Very well. Our tracks are well coy- 
ered on those other two jobs we did. 
They couldn’t trace it to us in a thou- 
sand years. We have this all ready, 
and there will be a big haul. We carry 
out our plans—make the haul to-mor- 
row night, let the swag alone for a few 
weeks, and then cash in. Meanwhile 
we'll attend to business in the cigar store, 
Mary will live her usual life, and we'll 
give Stacker some coin and send him 
out of town for a few weeks.” 

“Good idea,” said Crentley. 

“And then we'll lay low for a time 
and let this Dan Graley investigate to 
his heart’s content. He’ll never get a 
line on us through the ‘fence,’ either. 
We're safe if we are careful. We'll 
simply keep quiet for a few weeks be- 
fore attempting anything else, and if 
Toke wants to get busy I'll tell him it 
is dangerous, and lend him coin if he 
insists that he needs it.” 

“This Doctor Toke 
gan. 

“Is a spy from The Chief, and noth- 
ing else,’ Welde declared. “He was 
sent here by him, without a doubt. I'll 
fix Doctor Toke. He'll be friendly with 
us, and Mary can watch him. At the 
start I’ll tell him that we can’t market 
the swag for a few weeks. And when 





” Crentley be- 


we do market it, I’ll tell him we had to 
accept a small price because of the dan- 
ger. I'll take care of Toke, all right. 
And we'll just pull off this job, put the 
swag where we have planned, and for- 
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gt about Dan Graley. I'll be a cigar 
“merchant and you'll be my chief clerk 

—that’s all.” 

However, they kept their eyes on Doc- 
tor Toke the following day, and small 
good it did them. Doctor Toke went 
to his meals at the usual hours, and re- 
turned to his suite to continue his eter- 
nal reading. Evening came, and the 
three men met in Mary Gibson’s apart- 
ment as though to take a late dinner 
there. Everybody in the building who 
was interested had learned long since 
that Welde was Mary’s uncle and Ben 
Stacker her half brother. And they 
often took dinner there. 

Doctor Toke dropped in on them as 
they finished. 

“Hope I am not intruding,” he said. 
“Just wanted to greet you and wish you 
—er—good fortune. It’s proper to say 
nothing more about it now, I suppose. 
I've had a deuced lonesome day. Gad, 
I'l be glad when things change! A 
man surely does need his friends. Tish, 
tush !” 

“Drop in any time,” Welde said. “I’m 
sure that Mary always will be glad to 
see you.” 

“Thanks,” said Toke. “I like this 
companionship no end. Only hope 
you'll let me be closer to you in your 
—er—next enterprise. Not concerned 
in this one at all, you know. Must tod- 
dle along now. ’By!” 

Toke went out, and they ascertained 
that he returned to his suite and started 
reading again. His window shade was 
up a foot or so, and they could look 
across the court and see him plainly. 

“Spy!” Welde exclaimed. “We've 
got to keep him close to us, and pretend 
that we accept him as a full comrade. 
Vamp him a little, Mary, now and 
then.” : 

“He isn’t the sort you can vamp,” 
Mary Gibson said. “A woman to him is 
nothing. I’ve seen his type before.” 

“Well, do your best to keep in close 
touch with him. He’s a clever man, if 
5E—ps 
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you ask me. And now we'd better 
go.” 

They left the building together, but 
separated at the first corner. Each man 
went a different way. But at eleven 
o’clock they met far uptown in a district 
filled with fashionable apartment houses 
and private residences. 

They met as though by accident, 
spoke for a moment, and separated 
again, Each man had his share of the 
work to do, and knew just how to do it. 

Welde made his way around the 
block and entered the mouth of an alley. 
Through the darkness he slipped, keep- 
ing close to the walls. He came to a 
gate that opened into the rear lawn of 
a pretentious apartment house, hesitated 
a moment, and then opened the gate 
softly and slipped inside. 

There he crouched against a small 
shed, listening, watching, waiting for a 
signal. And presently it came, the whis- 
tling of a lively tune by Ben Stacker. 

Welde crept across the rear lawn and 
came to a small door that led to the 
basement of the building. Beside the 
door, Crentley met him. 

“Ready ?” Welde asked in a whisper. 

“Ready!” Crentley whispered in re- 
ply. 

They slipped on rubber gloves and 
Welde took a key from his pocket and 
unlocked the door before him. They 
slipped inside and closed the door again. 
Through a narrow hallway they went, 
and so came to another door, and once 
more Welde took a key from his pocket 
and used it on a lock. 

Now Crentley stood beside him, an 
electric torch in one hand and a hand- 
kerchief saturated with chloroform in 
the other. Welde opened the door an 
inch at a time, without making the 
slightest noise, and they slipped inside. 

There was no speech now, even in 


whispers. Welde reached out and 
touched Crentley on the arm. The elec- 
tric torch flashed—and before them 
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they saw the old janitor of the build- 
ing stretched on his bed, asleep. 

Crentley darted forward, Welde at his 
side. Welde took the torch now, and 
Crentley used the handkerchief. There 
was a short struggle, a gurgle of sur- 
prise, a gasp, and the janitor was un- 
conscious. 

“Quick !” Welde was whispering. 

They bound and gagged the janitor 
and lashed him fast to the bed. Welde 
inspected his bonds by the light of the 
electric torch. 

“Good enough!” he whispered. 
“We'll not be having him at us when 
we make a get-away.” 

Out into the hall they hurried, clos- 
ing and locking the door of the jani- 
tor’s room. They reached the first 
floor, and went rapidly to the second 
by way of the rear stairs, stopping now 
and then to listen, watching at every 
turning. 

They came to a door in a side hall, 
and Welde unlocked it quickly, and they 
slipped inside. They were in the 
kitchen of a large apartment. 

“Careful, now!” Welde whispered. 
“Negro cooks are inclined to make a 
noise.” 

Once more Crentley prepared a hand- 
kerchief. And then they went from the 
kitchen, through a tiny hall, and came 
to the door of a room where, they knew, 
the negro cook slept. Mary had ascer- 
tained that some weeks before. 

Welde discovered that the door was 
unlocked, for which he was thankful. 
They opened it and slipped inside. The 
first flash of the electric torch was 
enough to awaken the negro cook, and 
before they could reach her she gave a 
short scream that was echoed through 
the building. 

But she did not give a second. Crent- 
ley was upon her, choking her, forcing 
her back upon the bed, pressing the 
saturated handkerchief to her nostrils. 
She struggled, and Welde was forced 


handed him the tool he wanted. 
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to go to Crentley’s aid. Then her 
gles grew less, and finally ceased. 

“Hurry!” Welde warned. 

They bound and gagged her, went out 
and closed the door, and then slipped 
out to the kitchen and listened there for 
a moment. It was apparent that the 
single scream of the cook had not caused 
any alarm. 

Now they hurried through the hall 
to the big living room of the apartment, 
watching and listening. Welde slipped 
to the hall door and shot the bolt on the 
inside, so they would have time to make 
a get-away in case the tenants made an 
unexpected return. 

“To work!” he whispered. 

Crentley swung a picture on the wall 
aside, and before them was a wall safe, 
its knob glistening in the light of the 
electric torch. Crentley held the torch 
now, and Welde began working at the 
combination. It was an easy task for 
he knew the combination well. He did 
not even have to resort to a slip of | 
paper—he had memorized the numbers. 

A moment he worked and then pulled 
the door of the safe open. He tossed 
aside some worthless papers, receipts, 
registered bonds, and exposed the front 
of the strong box. 

Now Crentley, without a_ word, 
Work- 
ing swiftly, Welde forced the strong 
box open and pulled it out. 

“It’s here!” he whispered tensely. 

Crentley gasped in breathless amaze 
ment. In the light of the torch they 
saw jewels that made their eyes gleam 
—a diamond necklace, a rope of pearls, 
rings. 

“Any time The Chief gets a big per 
centage out of this!” Crentley whis 
pered. 

Welde made no reply. He removed 
the jewels and slipped them into a s 
cret pocket in one leg of his trousers. 
Then he motioned, and Crentley flashed 
the torch in the other direction. They 
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mrried back through the apartment and 
ame to the kitchen door. 

“Careful!” Welde warned. 

Crentley did not need the whisper of 
aution. This was the dangerous time, 
he knew—making the get-away. Many 
men had been trapped at such a time. 

They opened the door, listened for a 
time, and slipped into the hall. Down 
tothe first floor they hurried, on to the 
basement, closing all doors behind them. 
They went through the basement 
qtickly, came to the outer door, and hur- 
tied outside. 

Together they went to the alley and 
there they separated, going in opposite 
directions. Crentley, reaching the near- 
et street, turned back and passed in 
front of the apartment house. Ben 
Stacker, watching from a dark court 
between that building and another, saw 
him, and knew that all was well. 
Stacker reached the street and went his 
way, giving Crentley not the slightest 
attention. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SURPRISE. 
OCTOR TOKE had spent the eve- 


ning reading an enthralling ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages and watch- 
ing the clock on the table beside him. 

Now and then he glanced across the 
court and saw that the lights were burn- 
ing in Mary Gibson’s apartment. At 
sich times Doctor Toke would smile 
knowingly, and then resume his reading. 

At five minutes after midnight the 
dictograph told him that Welde had 
tome into the apartment across the 
court. Doctor Toke listened with keen 
Interest. 

“Not a hitch,” Welde was saying. 
“Nothing wrong at all. I’ve got the 
stuff, and I’ll hide it here as we agreed. 
Crentley and Ben Stacker will be here 


ma few minutes, if everything goes 

well. You have the lunch ready ?” 
“Yes,” Mary Gibson said. 
“Serve it when they come. 


And re- 


member that this is your birthday, and 
that we are celebrating it with a mid- 
night supper. That story will go good 
in case there are any suspicions.” 

“Midnight suppers are nothing new 
in this building,” Mary said, laughing. 

Doctor Toke had pulled down the 
shade at his window half an hour or so 
before, and now he put a bookmark in 
the volume he had been reading and 
placed it on the table. 

Ten minutes later he heard Ben 
Stacker arrive, and a few minutes after 
that Crentley came in. 

“Not a word about the haul, now,” 
Welde was saying. ‘All of us are to 
forget it for the time being. We don’t 
want to make some move that will bring 
Dan Graley down on us. Stacker, here 
are two hundred dollars. Take the 
money and leave town for a month. 
Come back a month from to-night. 
Crentley and I will attend to business 
at the cigar store, Mary will live as 
usual, and we'll appear deadly innocent 
if anybody sees fit to look us over.” 

“How about the swag?” Stacker 
asked. 

“Don’t mention. it,” Welde said. 
“Forget it! The swag will remain hid- 
den for three weeks or so before I try 
to dispose of it. I am taking no chances 
when Dan Graley is in the field.” 

“And Doctor Toke?” Mary ques- 
tioned. 

“T’ll handle Toke, too. I'll tell him 
that we have to lay low for a few weeks, 
that we don’t dare sell the stuff now. 
And in those few weeks I'll train his 
mind to the belief that we didn’t make 
much of a haul.” 

Doctor Toke, in his own 
grinned when the dictograph carried that 
to him. And then he got up, went int 
the adjoining room, got a few little 
packages, and left the apartment, to 
around to the other side of the court 
and knock at Mary Gibson’s door. 

Miss Gibson herself opened it, a lit- 
tle consternation in her face. 
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She 
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looked relieved when she saw that the 
caller was Doctor Toke, and she “made 
a face” at Welde over Toke’s shoulder 
as he stepped into the room and faced 
them. 

“Hope that I do not intrude,” Toke 
said. ‘I understand, of course—under- 
stand everything. Won’t say a word 
about affairs, naturally! I was reading, 
glanced across the court and saw all of 
you here, felt lonesome 4 

“It’s all right, Toke,” Welde said. 
“We—er—succeeded, and let us say no 
more about it. Forgot to tell you be- 
fore, but this is Mary’s birthday, and 
we are having a little midnight supper. 
If you zg 

“Pardon me. Don’t want to be an 
uninvited guest,” Toke said. “I was 
going to cook up another delicacy for 
you-——”’_ He started toward the door. 

“I’m quite sure that you are wel- 
come, Doctor Toke,’ Mary said, at a 
sign from Welde. “And we'll be de- 
lighted to have you cook us something 
in the chafing dish. We are comrades.” 

“Thank you, dear lady—thank you!” 
Toke said. “I am short of funds, as 
you know, but had I known this was 
your birthday I should have—er—pur- 
chased a present. You have my good 
wishes, at least.” 

“Thanks,” Mary Gibson replied. 

She got out the chafing dish, and Doc- 
tor Toke began his work. They 
watched him carefully, Welde with deep 
suspicion, but Toke said nothing more 
about the night’s haul, and asked no 
questions at all. 

Welde walked over beside him. 

“Just a few words,” he said. “We 
are a little afraid of this Dan Graley, 
and so we are going to lay low for a 
time. None of us are to speak of this 
night’s affair. Mr. Stacker is going 
away for a month’s vacation. Crentley 
and I run a cigar store—so everything 
will look natural if Graley gets on our 
trail. As for the swag—I don’t dare 
market it for a few weeks.” 
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“I understand,” Toke replied. “Gq 


thing to be careful and cautious—what?’ 


I admire your cleverness. Not saya 
word about it myself, I assure you~ 
even to you comrades.” 

He went ahead preparing his dish, 
And after a time it was ready, and Mary 
helped him serve it, and all sat up to 
the table and began eating the birthday 
supper. 

They talked of ordinary things, and 
in such loud voices that anybody in the 
hall could have heard, as though they 
had nothing to conceal. Doctor Toke 
was by far the brightest wit of the 
party. Even Ben Stacker, because of 
the two hundred dollars in his pocket, 
forgot his surliness for a time and ven- 
tured a jest. 

Doctor Toke served another portion 
of his chafing-dish concoction and con- 
tinued his rapid-fire conversation. Be- 
hind his spectacles, his little eyes were 
twinkling. He watched the other four 
closely now. They seemed to be grow- 
ing drowsy, as though they had over- 
eaten. Their speech thickened. 

Ben Stacker had gone to a couch ina 
corner, and now his head fell forward 
and he sank back against the cushions. 
Crentley ceased speaking in the middle 
of a sentence, but the other two did not 
notice it. Welde’s head dropped for- 
ward. Mary Gibson looked at him with 
an expression of terror in her face, 
started to speak, and found that she 
could not. Her head, too, dropped for- 
ward, and she slumbered. 

Doctor Toke got quickly to his feet. 

“Some mess!” he said, half aloud. 
“I am a wonder at a chafing dish—- 
what? My word, yes! I like to play 
with the thing—like it no end!” 

3ut he seemed not to want to play 
now. A serious expression came into 
his face. He darted across the room to 
Ben Stacker, took from an inside coat 
pocket a length of fine rope, and bound 
Mr. Stacker’s hands and feet carefully 
and tossed him back upon the couch. 
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— Then he went to Welde, and bound 
him, too, and then Crentley, and then 
Mary Gibson. He propped them up 
against the wall in a row, chuckled, 
glanced around the room once, and hur- 
ried into the kitchenette. 

He was remembering, now, what he 
had heard over the dictograph. Straight 
to the flour bin he went, and dug feri- 
ously down through the supply of flour, 
Presently he straightened with a gurgle 
of joy. He held a small package. 

Back into the living room he hurried, 
sat down at the table, and opened the 
package. Before him were the diamonds 
and pearls and rings that Welde had 
taken from the wall safe far uptown. 

Doctor Toke looked at them carefully, 
inspected them, and seemed to gloat over 
them. And then he sat back from the 
table, his hands in his pockets, and 
glared through his spectacles at the un- 
conscious four. 

For the space of ten minutes he 
glared, and then he saw Mary Gibson 
lift her head, swing it from side to side 
for a moment, and then open her eyes. 
She recognized her plight instantly, saw 
that the others were bound also. 

“What—what ” she began. 

Welde was conscious again, now. He 
seemed to take in the situation at a 
glance, even as Ben Stacker and Crent- 
ley were regaining consciousness. 

“You ” Welde began. 

“No hard names, I beg of you,” Doc- 
tor Toke said. 

“What does this mean ?” 

“Are you all awake?” Toke asked. 
“No sense in telling the story more 
than once—what? My word, no!” 

“What’s this?” Ben Stacker cried. 

“Let me advise you to lower your 
voice, Toke said, chuckling. "et 
wouldn’t be wise to attract the attention 
of the great Dan Graley now, with these 
things on the table.” 

“The swag!” Crentley gasped. 

“How did you find it?’ Welde de- 
manded. 








“I knew where to look for it,” Toke 
said. “You poor fools, I knew all your 
plans, heard everything you said about 
cheating The Chief and pulling the wool 
over my eyes. A dictograph!” 

Welde cursed. 

“IT wanted to take a look at this swag,” 
Doctor Toke went on, “and estimate its 
value.” 

“So you are a spy of The Chief’s, 
are you?” Welde accused. “We thought 
as much.” 

“T heard you talking about it over 
the dictograph,” Toke said. “I heard 
all that you said.” 

“And what are you going to do about 
it?” Welde demanded. ‘‘We will send 
the proper percentage to The Chief— 
and then what can you do?” 

“How about the percentages you did 
not send?” 

“We'll make them up,” Welde said in 
sudden fright. ‘We'll send them right 
away, and we'll play straight hereafter.” 

“A man is always willing to do that 
when he is caught,” said Doctor Toke. 
“Tish, tush!” 


“T’ll smash you——” Ben Stacker be- 
gan. 

“Stacker, shut up!” Welde com- 
manded. “Toke, unbind us. You’ve 


got us, and we have to play square. I'll 
let you help me market the stuff in a 
few weeks, so you can see that the 
proper share is sent to The Chief.” 

“There seems to be a slight misun- 
derstanding,” Doctor Toke said. “You 
have been laboring under a misappre- 
hension, the four of you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Welde 
demanded. 

“Men are not always what they 
seem, in the first place. And I have 
assured myself that you four persons 
are not so clever as you think you 
are. My word! I’ve been playing you 
for a lot of silly fools, if you care to 
know it!” 

“So that’s your Crentley 
“Going to take the swag for 


came!” 


cried. 
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yourself, are you, after we have done 
all the work and got it?” 

“Oh, heavens, no!” Doctor Toke re- 
plied. “One moment, please.” 

He got up and walked across the 
room to the telephone. 

“How did you like that little deli- 
cacy?” he asked, as he reached for the 
receiver. “That is what I call a sleep 
potion. It’s a good thing, but I fancy 
I'll not give you the recipe.” 

He took the receiver from the hook 
and called a number. 

“That is police headquarters, you 
fool!” Welde exclaimed. 

Doctor Toke did not reply. He 
waited a moment, and evidently some- 
body at the other end of the line an- 
swered. 

“Captain Merker!” Toke said. 

There was another wait of half a min- 
ute, and then: 

“That you, captain?” Doctor Toke 
asked. “Send the old wagon and half a 
dozen men to the apartment house 
I mentioned in my letter yesterday—and 
have them come to apartment sixty-five. 
Yes—that’s all!” 

He replaced the receiver and turned 
toward his helpless victims again. 

“What’s this mean?” Welde asked. 

“Simply that another group of the 
League of Taurus is going to be wiped 
out,” Doctor Toke replied. ‘When the 
officers come, they'll find you four here, 
properly bound and helpless, and this 
loot on the table. Can you see what 
will result?” 

“So this is The Chief’s vengeance, 





is it?” Welde cried. ‘Don’t do it, manf” 
I'll give you the whole of the swag 
, 

“I’m afraid that I cannot use stolen 
property, though the diamonds are ex- 
cellent,” Doctor Toke replied. 

He put his hat on his head, went to 
one of the windows and raised it, and 
listened. 

“You tell The Chief for me,” Welde 
cried, “that when I get out I'll hunt 
him from one end of the world to the 
other until I find him, and then I'll re- 
member this, and know what to do, 
And that goes for you, too.” 

“T really am not afraid for myself, 
and I don’t care what you do to The 
Chief of the League of Taurus. Asa 
matter of fact, I think The Chief him- 
self will be in jail over in London be- 
fore many days. They are closing in on 
him, you see. Scotland Yard never for- 
gets—and never quits!” 

“Scotland Yard! You are from Scot- 
land Yard?” Welde cried. 

“Dear me, no! That English stuff 
was by way of disguise, and to lead 
you four boobs into a trap,” Doctor 
Toke replied. “Ah, here come the offi- 
cers! I must hasten away. Wouldn't 
do for them to see me, you know. I 
work in the dark. And if you four 
were to see me again, say next week, 
you probably would not know me. I 
will be a different man entirely.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the dis- 
traught Crentley. 

“The great Dan Graley!” said Doc 
tor Toke. 























NO ROAD WORK FOR NEW JERSEY PRISONERS 


CoONvicT labor will not be used in the immediate future to build roads im 

New Jersey. The State highway commission has decided to discontinue 
the use of the two road camps at Budd’s Lake and West Portal, where New 
Jersey prisoners have been working, and to use the labor of free men instead. 
Lack of men and the consequent delay in completing work undertaken are the 
reasons for deciding against the convicts. At one road camp, where, to get 
good results, at least one hundred men should be employed, there were only 
thirty-four engaged recently in road work. 
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N his private office Doctor 
R. Townsend Gorham sat 
scowling absently at a Fall 
River boat, far out on the 
blue Sound. 

It was a pleasant room, tastefully 
furnished in dark reds and browns, 
wide-windowed, and sunny; and a psy- 
chologist might have deduced from its 
essentials of the doc- 





arrangement the 
tor’s philosophy. 

Along one wall high mahogany 
shelves held a considerable library, but 
the uniformity of its volumes and their 
unworn bindings of calf and morocco 
suggested ornamentation rather than 
use. A glance at their titles would 
have confirmed that suggestion, but the 
bindings harmonized beautifully with 
the room’s color scheme. The books 
looked imposing and scholarly, and few 
enough of Doctor Gorham’s patients 
were disposed to literary captiousness, 

In one corner was a big leather-cov- 
ered divan; easy-chairs stood here and 
there; the visitor’s feet sank restfully 
into the thick pile of a dark-red velvet 
tug. The whole effect of the place was 
soothing and peaceful. 

On the polished top of the mahogany 
desk lay a stethoscope, flanked by two 
or three pill bottles—just received man- 
ufacturers’ samples. Save for these, 
the room held no hint of its owner’s 

might have been the 


profession. It 
intimate sitting room of 


the 
some idle millionaire. 


library or 


\nd this room set the tone of the 
= Tr ore ” . 
whole house. The “literature” of the in- 
stitution—the expensively printed book- 


lets which described the manifold per- 


fections of “Seaview Lodge, Doctor J. 
Townsend Gorham, proprietor and 
resident physician, a modern sani- 
tarium for the treatment of chronic 
functional disorders’—dwelt upon the 
completeness of its equipments, its hy- 
drotherapeutic and_ electrotherapeutic 
apparatus, its splendid surgical facilities. 
There were photographic reproductions 
on heavy glazed paper of great elec- 
trical machines, of queer-shaped tubs 
and complicated showers, all porcelain 
and shining nickel, of a white-tiled op- 
erating room full of surgeons and 
nurses, gowned, masked, and gloved, 
gripping various cruel-looking imple- 
ments—but none of Doctor Gorham’s 
patients had ever seen the originals. 
Doubtless, as he assured questioning 
ones, “such therapy was not indicated 
by the symptom-complex.” 

For it was the doctor’s belief, fre- 
quently expounded in his grave, deep, 
musical voice, that invalids needed rest, 
encouragement, sympathy; that the 
threat of the surgeon’s knife, the grim 





promise of aseptic white tiling and 
strange machinery should never be 
obtruded upon them unnecessarily. 


“Sympathy and encouragement; that’s 
what you need,” he would declare. 
“Yes, yes, yes!” 

So no one 
“complete equipment ;’ 
been about the place 
Otherwise, how could it have been pho- 
tographed? 


saw the sanitarium’: 
’ but it must have 
somewhere. 


“Kid ’em along,” was the motto that 
Doctor Gorham had faithfully lived up 
to during all of his ten years’ manage- 


ment of Seaview Lodge. For long it 
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had been a principle justified cf its 
fruits, but now—now he began to re- 
alize that something was wrong. 

Denying any change, even to him- 
self, he had yet felt it for a year and 
more. Slowly but inexorably his clien- 
tele had dwindled, until to-day only one 
profitable patient remained. And with 
this dwindling an errant whisper had 
been breezed about. Beginning in the 
inner circle, among those eminent prac- 
titioners whose dicta make and unmake 
medical reputations, it had spread in 
widening, concentric waves. The word 
passed through the great hospitals—the 
“Big Four,” where, in unofficial con- 
claves, irreverent, white-ducked in- 
ternes pungently differentiate between 
reputation and skill—and reached at 
last the general practitioners of the 
city; it went still farther, until even 
druggists, nurses, masseurs, the adnexa 
of the profession, knew that there was 
something off color at Seaview. 

Wherefore Doctor R. Townsend Gor- 
ham scowled moodily at the Fall River 
boat, and, like the unjust steward, con- 
templated a doubtful future. 

He was a tall, lean man in the early 
forties, whose very dress was subtly 
professional. His craggy, clean-shaven 
face was deep lined with grave, kindly 
dignity. It was a strong face; one to 
inspire confidence. Here, one would 
have said, was a doctor of the old 
school ; a true adept of the art and mys- 
tery of medicine. The authority of the 
physician wrapped him as in a mantle. 

Sober thought became him well, but 
now his mind shifted. His cloud also 
had a silver lining—silver, indeed, for 
Reuben Wiggins had so profited by ob- 
scure transactions based upon the rise 
of Mexican dollars, Chinese taels, and 
Japanese yen that his wife could afford 
“nervous prostration.” 

As long as Mrs. Wiggins stayed Sea- 
view Lodge could remain open, and 
Doctor Gorham would still be solvent. 
Reuben paid her bills manfully: two 







hundred and fifty dollars a week 
“accommodations ;” one hundred dok 
lars for salary of special nurses, day 
and night; fifty dollars for board of 
nurses; fifty dollars for lodging of 
nurses; twenty-five dollars for special 
maid service ; another forty or fifty dol- 
lars for special medical attention, and 
as much more as the doctor dared for 
“extras’”—such were the penalties of 
invalidism at Seaview Lodge. 

Reckoning his profit in all this, the 
doctor smiled, and had there been a 
watcher he must straightway have re- 
vised his estimate of the man’s charac- 
ter. For that secret smile wrought a 
change almost shocking. 

Doctor Gorham’s deep-set eyes, habit- 
ually half closed, opened wide for a 
breath; strange, cold eyes they were, 
in whose clear green irises rust-red 
flecks floated like flotsam on the tide, 
with an uncanny appearance of motion. 
The straight, thin-lipped mouth widened 
crookedly, exposing long, irregular 
teeth. The doctor’s mask of kindly 
gravity slipped, to expose a_ leering 
satyr. 

His mirth betrayed him, showing him 
conscienceless, cynical, and rapacious. 
Yet a tinge of reckless, devil-may-care 
humor redeemed his grin from utter 
viciousness. 

Some one rapped on the door, then 
burst in upon the heels of her knock 
with a crackling of starched white 
skirts, full in the face of that sinister 
smile. It was a tired-faced nurse, who 
still strove to be young; her mouth 
was patently full of tidings, yet the doc- 
tor’s expression checked her. She 
gasped, and averted her face instine- 
tively. 

Flushing with annoyance, Doctor 
Gorham _ straightened his _ features, 
drawing over them his professional 
mask. He was not without insight; 
he rarely permitted himself to smile be- 
fore others. 

“Well, Miss Baxter?” he inquired. 


















“Ex-excuse me, doctor,’ stammered 
the woman. She was agitated; tiny 
lines showed about her eyes and lips, 
strive as she would for that determined 
placidity with which such women com- 
bat the ravages of time. 

“I’m sorry, but Mrs. Wiggins—she’s 
leaving !” 

“Leaving?” Doctor Gorham frowned. 
“Haven't I told you what to do if she 
talked of going home ?” 

“Yes, doctor; I gave her the ipecac, 
as you said, and she’s awfully sick right 
now, and Miss Zimmer’s holding her 
head. [But she says she’s getting worse 
instead of better, and she’s tired of the 
place, and if she’s got to die she wants 
to die at home. And Minnie’s packing 
her trunks, and she sent me after an 
automobile to take her to Mineola.” 

In spite of his perturbation, the doc- 
tor’s eves opened widely once more; his 
thin lips quirked. The picture evoked 
hy the nurse’s hurried report was irre- 
sistibly comic; ipecac has effects which 
most people recall with a shudder. 

“She won’t die,” he said. 

Then he scowled again, envisaging the 
consequences of this threatened depar- 
ture. Remained two or three bread- 
and-butter patients; ordinary folk, 
whose pocketbooks forbade “extras,” 
and one of them was a month in ar- 
rears. Mrs. Wiggins was his meal 
ticket; without her, Seaview Lodge was 
doomed. 

“ll talk to her,” he offered. 

Sut Miss Baxter shook her obvi- 
ously golden head. “Better not,” she 
advised. “It'll make things worse.” 

There was reason in this view, and 
the doctor valued the opinions of his 
head nurse. Evidently, he reasoned, the 
ipecac had left an aftermath of resent- 
ment. He hesitated. “Can’t we do 
anything?” It was an appeal. 

Though she looked loyally worried, 
the nurse shook her head. “She's 
bound to go this time.” 
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Doctor Gorham shrugged resignedly. 
“That cooks us, then,” he admitted. “It 
can’t be helped.” 

He rose and went to the bookcase, 
Taking down a couple of volumes, he 
produced a pint bottle, half full—his 
“pacifier.” The very act told his 
helper that all hope was lost; never 
before had Doctor Gorham allowed any 
one to see the hiding place of that 
bottle. 

“Get a medicine glass.” 

And when it was brought he poured 
out a generous drink of turbid brown 
liquor; brandy, well laced with lauda- 
num and cocaine; a mixture calculated 
to make any one forget his troubles. 

“Give her this,” said the doctor. 
“When it’s had time to take hold I’ll 
come up and see her. Got to keep her 
a day or two; she might notice that 
she got better as soon as she stopped 
the medicine. I'll persuade her to wait 
until we send for her husband. And 
maybe we can smooth her down and 
keep her right along.” 

“Yes, doctor,” replied Miss Baxter 
obediently. “But she’s going this time; 
we can’t hold her. I—I’m sorry, doc- 
tor,” she finished hesitantly, flushing 
deep. Doctor Gorham’s conception of 
ethics was all his own, but he held the 
affection of his staff. 

“Never mind, Miss Baxter,” said he 
absently. “I think I can arrange to 
take care of you and the others.” 

And as the nurse disappeared, medi- 
cine glass in hand, he took up a sheet 
of paper, tested his fountain pen, and 
began to write slowly. He made a 
dozen drafts before his work satisfied 
him. 

“Sanitarium for sale. Capacity, 
twenty-five; all rooms with bath. Fully 
equipped; a going concern with ade- 
quate nursing and domestic \ staff. 
Owner retiring because of ill health. 
Price reasonable for immediate sale.” 

Sighing in  half-humorous regret, 
Doctor Gorham began to count the 
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words, referring to various medical 
journals for advertising rates. 


II. 


While he was still busy Miss Bax- 
ter returned. Her eyes were bright 
with excitement; she smiled broadly. 

“What’s wrong now?” Doctor Gor- 
ham did not look up; his voice was ab- 
stracted. “Wouldn't she take the paci- 
fier?” 

“Who—what? Oh, Mrs. Wiggins! 
Oh, yes, doctor; she’s happy enough 
now. kbut there’s a gentleman to see 
you, doctor—a Mr. O’Brien.” 

“Q’Brien?” repeated the physician in- 
differently. ‘Tell him I’m busy. Tell 
him I’ve gone to Florida; tell him I’m 
taking a bath. What have I to do 
with O’Briens now ?”’ 

The nurse chuckled a little. At the 
sound Doctor Gorham looked up and 
noted her triumphant expression. 

“What is it? Tell me; I can bear 
it,” he drawled. 

“Not O’Brien, doctor—O’Brine. 
Aloysius O’Brine!” she chanted the 
words gleefully. 

“Huh!” said the doctor. “Aloysius 
O’Brine! Does he look sick? Never 
mind; send him in! Send him in, Miss 
Baxter, and look sharp!” He rubbed 
bony hands together. 

When the nurse returned he had as- 
sumed a grave and authoritative air of 
one bearing heavy responsibilities; he 
scratched down a final word and handed 
a slip of paper to the nurse. 

“Have Henderson phone these peo- 
ple that I can take them to-morrow,” 
he directed. “And tell him to check 
up the waiting list. We have room for 
two more patients.” 

Then he turned to the visitor, suave 
and unhurried. 

“Good afternoon, sir. 

He was a stout, red-faced man with 
huge, thick-knuckled hands. He was 
dressed very exactly; his linen was im- 
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maculate; but, looking at him, the doc-. 
tor wondered instinctively if he did not 
wear red flannel beneath it. He gave 
his host a wide smile, which failed to 
warm two dull, fishy eyes, set close to- 
gether as though for mutual support. 

“T am A. J. O’Brine,” he began. 

It was an announcement, but the doc- 
tor remained unmoved. He knew very 
well who A. J. O’Brine was. Inter- 
nally he burned with eager hope of the 
other’s intentions, but he was too wise 
for servility. 

“My name is Gorham.” The doctor’s 
deep, musical voice contrasted sharply 
with his visitor’s raucous pomposity. 

“Of O’Brine & O'’Brine,” supple- 
mented the stout man, intent upon his 
meed of deference. 

Doctor Gorham bowed. “I know of 
you, of course.” 

It would have been foolish to pre- 
tend ignorance. O’Brine & O’Brine 
were New York’s most notorious con- 
tractors. No graft investigation was 
complete in which their firm name did 
not figure. The doctor strove to recall 
some vagtie gossip of dissension be- 
tween its partners, wondering the while 
what Mr. O’Brine wanted. Not to be- 
come his patient surely; the man was 
offensively healthy. 

“’S my kid brother,” O’Brine an- 
swered his unspoken question. “I come 
t? see you about him.” 

“Ah! Your brother is ill?” 

The other grinned sourly ; his opaque 
eyes were hard. “Nope. I wisht he 
was! Not heartsick,” he amended hast- 
ily, “just comfortably sick an’ outa th’ 
way f’r a while.” 

Doctor Gorham stroked his long chin. 
His face was inscrutable, but his green 
eyes opened a trifle wider, so that the 
rust-colored spots of their irises seemed 
to move and change. He began to guess 
the import of this visit, but he offered 
no aid. 

The contractor fidgeted uneasily; his 
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fish eyes blinked; his red face turned 
plum color. 

“J—I,” he hesitated. “Fact is, doc, 
I been told you ain’t as particular as 
some.” 

Doctor Gorham stared at him coldly. 
“Why come here, then?” 

“Why—why,” the other floundered, 
his voice more raucous than ever, his 
face flushed until even his dull eyes 
were injected. “I wanta—I wanta.” 

The man’s perturbation was comic. 
Watching it, Doctor Gorham smiled, 
almost against his will. His rust- 
flecked eyes widened; a cynical, mis- 
chievous devil peeped through them, 
twisted the grave mouth into a crooked, 
jeering grin. Then he pulled his face 
hastily back into decorous lines; the 
doctor had learned to distrust his smile. 

Oddly, however, that fleeting grin 
allayed his visitor’s embarrassment. 
The contractor’s color faded from ma- 
roon to its normal red; he sighed his 
relief. Once more, and now to his ad- 
vantage, Doctor Gorham’s smile had be- 
trayed the promise of his grave, kindly 
dignity. 

“They said you was a reasonable 
man,’ muttered Mr. O’Brine, and _ be- 
gan to explain his mission bluntly, 
harshly, without mincing words. 

“I wanta get rid of my kid brother 
f'r about a month; keep ’im too busy 
to monkey with my affairs. Y’ see, 
O’Brine & O’Brine usedta be me an’ 
th’ old man. Frank was just a kid, 
in one o’ them colleges, an’ then th’ 
war. Avvy-ator, he was’—with ill- 
concealed pride—‘“an’ got a citation. 
Well, an’ th’ old man died, an’ last 
year I took Frank in f’r a pardner, so’s 
it'd still be O’Brine & O’Brine. 

“An’ that was all right; he’s college 
learned, y’ see, an’ a real good engineer ; 
cn figger on a job an’ run it, too, bet- 
Still an’ all, he ain’t got no 
sense in fi-nance. What with this here 
income tax, an’ excess profits an’ all, 
th’ boy’s too honest. Why, if he had 
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his way, we wouldn’t hardly make noth- 
ing! Last year I got th’ returns fixed 
up all right afore he come in, but now 
he’s all over th’ shop, beefin’ about 
‘cheatin’ th’ govermint.’” He laughed 
sneeringly, raucously, yet still with that 
note of reluctant pride. ‘“‘Can’t do noth- 
in’ with ’im.” 

“Well, I got ever’thing cooked an’ 
ready—official books an’ all. Can’t no- 
body ever catch us, if he’d only lay 
off, see?” 

Doctor Gorham listened gravely. If 
he wondered at the other’s frankness, 
or resented this calm assumption that 
he was a “reasonable man,” he made no 
sign. 

“Where do I come in?” he inquired 
pertinently. 

The contractor grinned again, but his 
eyes were dull and cold. “I want Frank 
t’ be sick,” he explained. “F’r about a 
month. I want him t’ come out here, 
a good long ways f’om the office, an’ 
be just sick enough so’s he don’t care 
about nothin’ until our returns goes in. 
An’ if you sh’d do him any harm— 
if he don’t get over it—I’ll kill you.” 

His harsh voice was matter of fact, 
but his cold, fishy stare pointed the 
promise, 

Doctor Gorham caressed his chin, 
meditating profoundly. At last he 
raised a face of such benign gravity as 
ZEsculapius might have worn, 

“How much do you stand to save?” 

“Oh, anyways half a—never mind 
that now! C’n you fix this thing up f’r 
me?” 

The doctor smiled once more, quite 
openly, so that O’Brine shivered invol- 
untarily. “Perhaps I can interest you in 
an investment,” he answered blandly, 
picking up the advertisement which he 
had written. “Here’s a wonderful bar- 
gain.” 

O’Brine glanced at the paper and 
snorted impatiently. “I got no time t’ 
fool. You goin’ t’ talk business?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said the doctor. “Yes, 
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yes, yes! I’m selling you a sanitarium.” 
His strange eyes opened wide, then nar- 
rowed again. 

The contractor looked from “the ad- 
vertisement to his host’s inscrutable 
face, and back again. “I got no 
time ” he repeated. 

Gorham cut him short. “If your 
brother is going to be ill,” he pointed 
out, “you ought to make sure that he 
gets proper care.” 

“O-oh!” the exclamation held an un- 
willing admiration. “You ought to of 
been in business, doc!” 

“T am. Are you interested ?” 

O’Brine groaned. “How much, 
then ?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” replied the 
doctor, unctuously firm. “In cash. 
Also, you will meet my pay roll and 
all expenses while your brother is here. 
After that we'll see.” 

“Fifty thou! It ain’t worth it!” the 
other exclaimed. 

“It is to me. I run the chance of 
queering the place for all time, of ruin- 
ing my reputation, ef losing my license 
if this thing should get out.” 

“Nix!” replied O’Brien firmly. “Five 
thousand cash, an’ keep y’r joint. I 
don’t want it.” 

“Neither do I. But that’s all right. 
I'll keep my joint, and you can pay 
your taxes. You ought to, anyhow, you 
know,” the doctor finished virtuously. 

O’Brine groaned. “It ’u’d be 
cheaper,” he said weakly; but, looking 
into his veiled eyes, Doctor Gorham 
knew better. 

A brief pause. Then, “Oh, all right,” 
yielded the contractor sullenly. “If you 
do your share.” 

“Done! Yes, yes, yes!” The doctor 
rubbed bony hands together, smiling 
once more. “And now, to business.” 

He left O’Brine alone for ten min- 
utes. Returning, he laid four tiny 
powder papers on the desk. 

“T’ve numbered these,” he explained. 
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“To-night at dinner slip number 
into your brother’s soup.” 

“How’ll I manage that, doc? We 
don’t live together.” 

Doctor Gorham shrugged. “That's 
your business. Ask him to stay with 
you for a week; think up some excuse, 
Give him the second and third powders 
with breakfast and luncheon to-morrow, 
They’ll make him very, very sick; but 
don’t worry. They won't do him any 
harm. At dinner to-morrow night see 
that he gets these two tablets, num- 
bered four. He’ll show all the symp- 
toms of an acute stomach upset, and 
to-morrow night he’ll go into a stupor, 
When he does ae 

“Then I send for you.” 

“You do not! Man, we've got to 
play safe. You send for Doctor Ever- 
set. Yes, yes, yes. He’s right close 
by. He'll diagnose ptomaine poisoning; 
better have raw oysters to-night for a 
cause. Insist on sending your brother 
to a sanitarium, and Everset’ll do the 
rest. I have an arrangement with him. 

“To-morrow I’ll send my deeds to the 
National City Bank. You will give 
them a certified check for fifty thou- 
sand, and arrange to have money and 
deeds held there in escrow for, say, 
three days. As soon as you deliver 
my patient we'll go together and com- 
plete the transfer.” 

O’Brine began to protest, but the doc- 
tor checked him. “Take it or leave it,” 
he said flatly. “If I’m to do your dirty 
work I am to be paid for it. Yes, yes, 
yes! I'll have the money; that’s my 
security. And you'll own this plant; 
that’s yours. If I don’t keep your 
brother here as agreed you can evict 
me. And, by the way, write me a check 
now to cover expenses for the next 
thirty days. Seven hundred will about 





cover my pay roll; five hundred more 
for fuel and maintenance—say fifteen 
hundred in all. Here’s a pen; sit right 
at my desk.” He smiled avidly. 














Grumbling, but helpless, the contrac- 
tor complied, and presently. departed 
ungraciously, the four tiny packets in 
an inner pocket. 

Left to himself, Doctor Gorham 
gloated upon the little slip of paper 
made valuable by A. J. O’Brine’s un- 
couth, sprawling signature. His smile 
was a thing to frighten the timid. 

“Tartar emetic,’ he murmured; 
“sray powder and a grain of morphine. 
Ptomaine poisoning to order!’ He 


laughed aloud like Mephistopheles. 
Given the opportunity, he could induce 
a very authentic symptom picture, 


whose origin the simple diagnostician, 
intent only upon healing, would never 
dream of suspecting. The doctor’s 
fancy dwelt pleasurably upon the regi- 
men which was to convince Francis 
Xavier O’ Brine that sheer necessity had 
brought him to Seaview Lodge. 

Presently he roused himself almost 
regretfully, for he loved his art. Reach- 
ing for his desk phone, he called New 
York, and was soon in communication 
with Doctor Everset. 

“Doctor Gorham speaking,” said his 
deep, pleasant voice. “At Seaview. 
You haven’t sent me any cases lately. 
Isn’t our agreement satisfactory ?” 

The question would have roused 
many an old-fashioned practitioner to 
a furious diatribe anent “fee splitting,” 
which is emphatically unethical. But 
Doctor Everset was of the new school; 
his half-apologetic reply merely set 
forth that people were growing suspi- 
cious of Seaview Lodge. 

“IT see,’ said Gorham. “Yes, yes, 
yes. Well, do what you can, doctor. 
I'll make it two hundred down, and 
ten per cent a week for length of stay 
—provided you send me one or two 
good ones.” 

He hung up, with that ribald smile, 
“That ought to fetch him,” he muttered. 
“Cheap grafter!” And he went out to 
cash his check. 
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III. 


Next day Mrs. Wiggins departed, 
The doctor made no effort to keep her. 
His cheerful calm exasperated the 
three nurses left of the twenty which 
Seaview Lodge had once kept busy; 
chef, housekeeper, and chambermaids 
speculated in their abundant leisure as 
to whether the chief would pay their 
wages before dismissing them and clos- 
ing the sanitarium. Only the faithful 
Miss Baxter still hoped. 

Very late that night Doctor Gorham 
was aroused from virtuous slumber by 
an excited tattoo upon his door. 

“It’s me, doctor!’ came his head 
nurse’s buoyant tones. “Doctor Ever- 
set just phoned; he’s sending us a pa- 
tient first thing in the morning—acute 
autotoxemia. It’s Mr. Francis O’Brine; 
he’s coming, after all!” 

“Run along to bed,” replied the doc- 
tor. “I knew it.” 

The private ambulance which drove 
up at seven next morning was met at 
the steps by the entire staff of Seaview 
Lodge, all thrilled by the advent of a 
patient who was sure to be a good case. 
Only Doctor Gorham remained calm. 

He dispersed his curious people with 
a sharp word or two, glanced at his 
patient, a sturdy, black-haired young 
man, blank-faced and stuporous, and 
beckoned to Miss Baxter. 

“Have the men take him to number 
five,” he ordered. It was the best suite 
in the house. “Get him into bed; you 
and Miss Zimmer will special him. 
And,” in a lower voice, “as soon as 
he begins to wake up give him a hun- 
dredth of scope by hypo.” 

Then he turned a grave, benignant 
face upon Mr. Aloysius O’Brine, just 
climbing awkwardly out of the body of 
the ambulance. 

“Good morning, sir. You are the pa- 
tient’s brother, I believe? Just step this 
way.” 

Presently the two men faced each 
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other across Doctor Gorham’s shining 
mahogany desk. O’Brine was scowling 
uneasily, half triumphant, half anxious. 

“He acts awful, doc—just dead to 
the world. Is he all right?’ The rau- 


cous tones were apprehensive. “I 
c-can’t have anything happen to th’ 
boy.” 


“Don’t be alarmed,” replied the doc- 
tor. “He’s quite all right. Yes, yes, 
yes. Have a cigar? And then I'll just 
drive you back to the city and we'll get 
that little matter of business straight- 
ened up.” 

O’Brine scowled deeper, but the 
physician’s authoritative manner had its 
effect. Knowing him to be utterly un- 
scrupulous, the stout man was yet im- 
pelled to trust him. Doctor Gorham’s 
very expression inspired confidence. 
He had not worn his professional mask 
all these years to no end. 

“It worked fine,” the visitor said. “I 
asked Frank over so’s we c’d work to- 
gether nights, figgerin’ on a new job. 
Well, an’ night before last I give him 
that first powder in his soup. After 
dinner he was dreadful sick. Next 
morning was the same, only worse. He 
got to crampin’ something awful, but 
he didn’t want a doctor. He kep’ get- 
tin’ sicker, an’ last night I give him 
them little pills in some beer I had. I 
was kind of scared, he looked so bad; 
but after he took them he said he felt 
better. He was real comfortable, he 
said, on’y sleepy. An’ in about an hour 
he went off to sleep, an’ I couldn’t wake 
‘im no way. Then I sent f’r that Doc- 
tor Everset you told me to. I was 
scared. 

“Well, th’ doc says Frank’s got acute 
intestinal auto—autotox e 

“Autotoxemia,” supplied Doctor Gor- 
ham. 

“Yes—kind of ptomaine, he says. I 
told him about the oysters, an’ he said 
that was it. He said it was serious, 
all right, but not dangerous; wanted 
me t’ keep him home. I said I couldn’t; 








said I’d have to send him to a sapi-_ 
tarium. But Everset tried t’ make me 
get a nurse and keep Frank home an’ 
let him take care of th’ boy. Had me 
goin’ a minute.” 

“The dirty Judas!” muttered Gor- 
ham, and promised himself mentally to 
forget the specialist’s fee. 

“But when I hung to it I couldn't 
have him home, Everset fin’lly give me 
th’ address of your place here, an’ said 
he’d arrange to have him sent out. 
Charged me a hundred dollars, too.” 

He talked rapidly, his rough voice ris- 
ing higher and higher. His dull, opaque 
eyes were restless; he shifted about in 
his chair, smoking furiously ; his strong 
yellow teeth frayed the butt of shis 
cigar. It was evident that Mr. O’Brine 
labored under considerable excitement. 

“Sure th’ boy’s all right?” he re- 
peated. “Better go an’ take a look at 
him, hadn’t you?” 

Doctor Gorham rose slowly. “Want 
to see him?” 

“he other shuddered. “Nope,” he 
said guiltily. “I—I don’t feel just good 
about this, doc. Remember, I hold you 
responsible!” 

The doctor looked at him curiously. 
“Tt’s not too late, if you want to give 
it up,” he answered, insultingly polite. 
“Tf you’ve—ah—changed your mind. 
He’d be straightened out again by 
night.” 

“Don’t get funny now!” O’Brine re- 
plied. “You go on an’ do what you 
said you would.” 

Doctor Gorham’s eyes opened wide, 
and narrowed again. There was a dis- 
quieting look in their green, rust-flecked 
depths. He smiled crookedly, sneer- 
ingly. 

“Come along,” he ordered. “TI’ll look 
at him; then we'll go right into town. 
I want my money before you make up 
your mind that this was all my own 
wicked contrivance, and it’s up to you 
to rescue your martyred brother from 
my clutches.” 











Well 
O’Brine flushed dully, but followed 


without protest. 

The patient lay inert on his high 
bed. His face was blank; he breathed 
slow and deep. Deftly raising an eye- 
lid, Doctor Gorham saw that his pupils 
were shrunk to pin-point size. 

“Good for another six hours. When 
he wakes, Miss Baxter, feed him before 
you give him the scopolamine, Liquid 
diet. I'll see him to-night.” 

By eleven o’clock the two conspira- 
tors had completed their business ar- 
rangements. The last seals had been 
affixed; the lawyer shook hands with 
each in turn, and Doctor Gorham 
folded a certified check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars into his pocketbook. 

“T’ll deposit it right away,” he de- 
cided. “I'll drive you down over to the 
Suffolk County courthouse, if you like. 
You can record that deed, and come 
back to Seaview with me.” 

But the contractor shook his head. 
“T ain't going ta record it,” he answered. 
“Not just now.” 





“No?” Doctor Gorham raised his 
eyebrows. “Perhaps you’re wise—un- 
der the circumstances.” He _ smiled 


widely. 

O’Brine’s dull eyes glared at him bel- 
ligerently, and turned to his lawyer. 
“Simonson, you gotta place where th’ 
doc an’ me c’n talk private?” 

And when they were alone: “Now, 
Gorham, I don’t like the way you act, 
sce? You got your money; now you 
sing small. Don’t try to get funny with 
me. I c’n have you throwed out if I 
want !” 

The doctor’s strange eyes opened and 
narrowed again, but his face remained 
benignantly grave. ‘“I—see,” he com- 
mented. “But you won’t throw me out 
right away, will you? Not for a month 
or so?” 

“Arrh, cut that out!” was the retort; 
the construction foreman to a bohunk 
laborer. The strain of this illicit en- 
terprise, anxiety for his brother, and 
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the pain of money spending had com- 
bined to crack Mr. O’Brine’s veneer of 
suavity ; the red-necked, two-fisted con- 
tractor showed his true colors. 

One might have doubted the wisdom 
of this open attack upon so wary an 
opponent, but Doctor Gorham yielded 
with a good grace. 

“Ah!” said he, unmoved. He even 
rubbed bony hands together, as one 
whose judgment has been vindicated. 
“Quite so. Yes, yes, yes! You are 
the boss, as you say.” Again he smiled 
—leered, rather—like a placative, hu- 
morous devil. 

But his capitulation seemed to satisfy 
the other. “All right, then,” said the 
contractor grudgingly, and went on in a 
milder fashion : 

“Seein’ as that’s settled, I wanta talk 
about my place out there. I bought it, 
and I ain’t never taken a loss. Seaview 
Lodge’s gotta make money—f’r me. 
You c’n have a chance, but if you don’t 
produce I'll find somebody that will, 
see?” 

He eyed the physician briefly from 
lusterless, critical eyes. “You gotta 
good front, doc; you’d oughta do all 
right, with a live wire shovin’ you along. 
But first off, you gotta cut out grinnin’ 
like you do. Shows you up f’r a crook, 
that grin does; anybody c’n see you 
gotta black heart when you smile!” 

Doctor Gorham’s eyes opened mo- 
mentarily with a sardonic gleam, but he 
only nodded sorrowfully. ‘No doubt 
you're right, Mr. O’Brine. I'll try to 
be more serious.” 

“Yeah. An’ here—I been talkin’ to 
my advertising man already.” 

From a huge wallet he extracted a 
sheet of paper, unfolded it, and handed 
it to his companion. 

It was the layout for a full-page ad- 
vertisement of Seaview Lodge, flam- 
boyant and persuasive. “Are you sick?” 
it began. 

The physician contemplated it with 
very real horror, which was not light- 
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ened when O’Brine indicated a vacant 
box with one broad thumb. 

“F’r a picture of you, doc,” he ex- 
plained. 

Doctor Gorham muttered under his 
breath. 

Though his code permitted the judi- 
cious encouragement of imaginary mal- 
adies, the doctor still held a lofty scorn 
of advertising quacks. 

“That's just the first one,” gloated 
O’Lrine. “Publicity! That’s what Sea- 
view Lodge needs. We'll run this in 
all the New York papers, full page— 
then a line of snappy follow-ups. 
Comes high; but that’s what’ll fetch 
‘em.” He glowed with that crass pride 
peculiar to fools in the act of instruct- 
ing the wise. 

Doctor Gorham groaned. “In the 
daily papers! When?” he demanded a 
little wildly. 

“Oh, about the tenth of next month. 
Gotta whip the copy into shape, ar- 
range for space, an’ all that first.” 

The doctor drew a long breath of 
half relief. “Three weeks,” he mur- 
mured. “Time enough. I must be get- 
ting back. I’ll leave all this in your 
hands; you’re the boss, as you have so 
justly pointed out. Yes, yes, yes! 
Suggestions? I have none; your plans 
are sublime! Quite so. What? My 
salary, my pay roll? Oh, let’s leave 
that for the present. I’ve enough to 
keep us going a month. I must get 
back to my patients now.” 

He hurried out, leaving the other to 
wonder, if he chose, at this sudden in- 
difference to financial affairs. And, on 
the street, he smiled once more, so that 
a passing newsboy dropped his wares 
and fled, aghast. 

“T’ll have to do it, 


“Yes, yes, yes!” 


” 


he murmured. 


IV. 
Back at Seaview Lodge, the doctor 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to his 
patient, Mr. Francis O’Brine. He was 








in and out a dozen times a day; he 
kept the nurses busy with a dozen or- 
nate and impressive devices of special 
therapy; his kind, solicitous face and 
deep, pleasant voice impressed them- 
selves indelibly upon young O’Brine. 

He carried out his bargain faithfully, 
With the narcotic deliriants and hyp- 
notics—scopolomine, luminol, atropine, 
veronal, the bromides—he kept the 
young man constantly in a_ twilight 
state, in a low, muttering delirium. By 
judiciously changing his drugs, by al- 
lowing the boy to become almost clear 
between doses, by an occasional hypo- 
dermic of morphine to steady the shat- 
tered nerves, he avoided the danger of 
permanent brain injury—for these are 
drugs, as every alienist knows, whose 
prolonged and unskillful use may read- 
ily induce dementia. 

But Doctor Gorham was skilled in 
his craft. He produced an autotoxic 
symptom-complex, a delirious reaction, 
to convince the most rigorous diagnos- 
tician, and he took an honest pride in 
his work. 

So things went for two weeks, while 
young O’Brine tossed and muttered 
through cracked lips, his overbright 
eyes large in a gaunt, dusky-flushed face, 
growing weaker and thinner day by day. 

Then the physician’s trained judg- 
ment warned him that the danger point 
was near, and he stayed his hand. 
Emaciated and exhausted, Francis 
O’Brine lay very still, nurtured upon 
broths and gruels, tended as a child is 
tended, piecing his fragmented person- 
ality together again, growing gradually 
a little stronger, a little clearer, until 
at last, one day, he looked up at his 
physician with sane eyes. 

“You—you’ve been awfully good to 
me, doctor,” he whispered. “Wh-what’s 
your name?” 

A Doctor Gor] 


hand, sighing in unfeigned relief. To- 


am patted his clawlike 


day was the eighth; his time grew 
; 


short enough. 















“There, there, my boy!” said his 
deep, soothing voice. “Just rest your- 
self; you'll soon be well.” His long 
face was tenderly grave, sympathetic; 
he was careful not to smile, 

Leaving his patient, he proceeded 
straight to New York City, where he 
remained all day, occupied with curi- 
ous purchases. In the later afternoon 
he returned bearing an odd-shaped bun- 
dle or two, and shut himself into his 
office with fret-saw and auger—for he 
was a tolerable amateur mechanic. 

After an hour or so of secret labor 
he closed the drawers of his desk, 
reached for the telephone, and called 
A. J. O’Brine’s number. That worthy 
had kept very clear of Seaview Lodge 
throughout, though he had telephoned 
daily. One might have thought that 
he was afraid to see his brother. Per- 
haps his conscience smote him; perhaps 
he was busy with his projected cam- 
paign of advertising. 

But now Doctor Gorham desired his 
presence, and, when he answered the 
phone, made that desire quite clear. 

“Yes, your brother’s all right. He’s 
That isn’t it. No, 

Come to-night— 


clearing up nicely. 
to-morrow won't do. 
at once. Yes, yes, yes! What? I 
can't explain over the phone. You'll 
have to come out here.” And at last, 
losing patience: “You come! Come out 
here as fast as you can get here or— 
I'll spill the beans !” 

He hung up upon the other’s pro- 
fanely abject capitulation; despite the 
remembered warning, he was smiling 
more widely and fiendishly than ever. 

Two hours later, when O’Brine, sul- 
len and apprehensive, stamped in, he 
was still smiling in feral enjoyment. 
He sat at east behind his desk, the tips 
of his long, bony fingers precisely 
joined, his long chin dropped, and re- 
garded his visitor obliquely from deep- 
set green eyes whose rust-colored flecks 
seemed to dance maliciously. 

Mr. O’Brine was in a bad temper. 
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His fishy eyes were red-rimmed, his 
broad face was plum colored. He 
dropped into the chair which Gorham 
had placed for him an hour ago, close 
to the big mahogany desk, and mopped 
his shining forehead with a huge silk 
handkerchief. 

“Well,” he growled, “whaddaya 
want? And f’r Heaven’s sakes,” in 
uncontrollable irritation, “wipe off that 
ugly grin!” 

The ugly grin widened momentarily ; 
then Doctor Gorham “wiped it off.” 

“Your brother is clearing up,” he ex- 
plained. “I daren’t keep him doped 
any longer.” He leaned fdrward a 
little; his hand fumbled carelessly in 
the half-opened top drawer of the desk. 
A very faint burring sound began; the 
doctor went on, speaking louder: 

“T’ve kept him drugged for 
weeks, as we agreed, so you’d have time 
to falsify your income-tax returns with- 
interference. Have you done 


three 


out his 
that ?” 
O’Brine nodded. 
went in yestidday.” 
cheered him; he looked cautiously about 
and y: “An a 
long as it’s all fixed up now, and we're 
all alone here, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
that O’Brine & O’Brine’s saved close 
onto half a million dollars, what with 
jugglin’ one thing an’ another. Books 
all straight, too, an’ ready f’r inspec- 
tion—an’ th’ real ones hid safe.” 


Return 


“Uh-huh, 
The thought 


went on more amiably: 


“ey 


“Ah!” said the doctor. Yes, yes, 
yes. But aren’t you afraid your 
brother’ll find it out? He won’t ap- 


prove of your falsifying your returns— 
robbing the government of half a mil- 
lion—will he?” 

O’Brine scowled. “He ain’t likely 
to find out, th’ way I got things fixed,” 
he replied. ‘Anyways, he wouldn't 
squeal, now it’s all done an’ over with. 
Anyways, unless ” His tone held 
doubt. 

“Unless he found out you’d bribed me 
to dope him,” supplemented Gorham 
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bluntly. He spoke loudly, distinctly, 
and O’Brine’s reply was raucously 
shrill. 

“You crook! What you gettin’ at? 
S’pose I did hire you t’ dope th’ kid; 
you done it, didn’t your” 

“Did 1?” asked the doctor pleasantly. 
Again his hand moved in the open desk 
drawer. The tiny buzzing stopped; 
O’Brine had not heard it at all. “But 
that isn’t what I got you out here for. 
You see, your brother is practically well 
now; he’s only got to rest up and get 
his strength back. And so it’s time for 
our settlement.” 

O’Brine glared at him resentfully. 
“Settlement? You got me way out here 
without my dinner f’r that? Whaddya 
mean, settlement? I’m going to send a 
man out here to manage this place— 
pay the bills, an’ collect, an’ see things 
is run right. If you wanta stay I'll pay 
you a hunderd dollars a month, say, f’r 
house doctor. Take it ’r leave it.” He 
glared belligerently. 

“Quite so. Yes, yes, yes. You're 
an ungrateful hound, aren’t you, 
O’Brine?” inquired the doctor amiably. 
And he smiled again, broader than 
ever. “But, my friend, your judgment is 
bad—very, ve-ry bad—and that’s more 
serious. Expediency, at least, should 
have taught you to be more civil to me, 
don’t you think ?” 

The contractor only mouthed at him 
speechlessly; he seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. 

“I want my title deeds back,” pur- 
sued Gorham sweetly. “The deeds to 
this place, you know—and that transfer 
agreement. I'll just burn that up. And 
as long as you haven't registered the 
deed, no one need know that you ever 
bought Seaview Lodge.” 

A groan was hi only reply. O’Brine 
was beyond words. Seeing it, Doctor 
Gorham pulled out the top drawer of 
his desk, exposing a neat, compact pho- 
nograph with a curious black rubber 
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arrangement in place of a horn. From _ 
it trailed two fine wires. 

“Two microphones set in the desk,” 
he explained. “One right at your ¢d- 
bow; the other for me. Works like 
a telephone; much handier than a big 
horn—and less conspicuous. It cost me 
quite a bit, this contraption.” 

As he spoke he detached the thread- 
like wires, lifted the little phonograph 
to the desk, adjusted a reproducing 
needle, and fitted a small horn upon 
the sound arm. 

He touched a spring, and that faint 
buzzing began once more. Then, re- 
mote and reedy, but distinct: 

“T’ve kept him drugged for three 
weeks so you’d have time to 
falsify your income-tax returns. . . .” 
Then O’Brine’s rougher voice took up 
the tale. “. . . O’Brine & O’Brine’s 
saved close onto half a million dollars. 

. Books all straight . . . an’ th’ 
real ones hid safe.” 

Doctor Gorham stopped the little 
machine, and turned back to his guest. 
The other’s ruddy color had paled to 
putty; he wet dry lips with a furred 
tongue. 

“S-say,” he whispered uncertainly, 
“what are you? Federal dick?” Then 
he gripped his courage in both hands. 
“Anyways, I c’n smash that!” 

He lurched to his feet, swinging one 
great, thick-knuckled fist wickedly; the 
other hand clutched at the phonograph. 

Doctor Gorham evaded the blow with 
ease. Slipping the little machine with 
its incriminating record into a drawer, 
he leaned across the desk, caught the 
contractor’s wrists, and crossed them 
deftly, holding the raging man helpless. 

His rust-flecked green eyes flashed 
wide; a malicious devil seemed to peep 
from them. Still holding his captive 
with careless ease, he laughed aloud, 
and O’Brine shuddered at the sound. 

“T learned how to handle obstreper- 
ous lunatics a long time ago,” said Doc- 
tor Gorham. “No, I’m not a secret 4 
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attempt to avoid an honest accounting 


service man. I’m a doctor, and poor 


enough. You’ve got the deeds of my 


place, O’Brine. I want ’em back!” 

O’Brine muttered a half-hearted de- 
fiance. 

“Oh, yes! Yes, yes, yes, you will. I 
don’t say I’d turn that little record over 
to the department of justice——” 

“You don’t dare!” cried the other, 
“You're tarred with the same stick 
Didn’t you dope the boy f’r me?” 

“Did I?” repeated the physician. 
“Your brother was sent here on the ad- 
vice of a very reputable practitioner, as 
a case of ptomaine poisoning. My 
charts and records show a typical 
severe autointoxication. There’s noth- 
ing to base even a suspicion of doping 
on—nothing but your diseased imagina- 
tion, my friend. 

“You can say I doped him if you 
like; but you can’t prove it. I wel- 
come investigation. Would you care 
to have a couple of government audi- 
tors go through your grafting concern? 
They might find those books you hid 
away so safely. But that’s aside from 
the point. I want my deeds back, or 
I'll take this machine right down and 
play my record over for your brother 
Francis.” 

And at that the contractor yielded. 
As Gorham released his wrists he 
dropped limply into a chair, sickly white 
to the very lips. 

“Y-you wouldn’t do that?” he cried. 
“Why, Frank’d put th’ cops on me 
himself if he kmew. He’d never for- 
give me!” 

The man was frightened now past all 
thought of resistance. His queer, per- 
verted affection was alarmed. Sneer as 
he might at the other’s ideals, Aloysius 
O'Brine was eaten up with pride of his 
younger brether. He could plot to 
hoodwink the boy; such are the devieus 
ways of the human mind. He could 
dare, albeit with fear and trembling, 
even to risk his brother’s life in the 
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of his profits. But he could not face 
the judgment of high-minded youth 
upon his strategems. 

Here, and not in the fear of huge 
fines, even of imprisonment, was his 
really vulnerable point, and Doctor R, 
Townsend Gorham, no mean psycholo- 
gist, had probed it unerringly. 


Now the physician regarded his 
cringing guest calmly, without vulgar 
triumph. 

“Where are those deeds?” he asked 
softly. “I want them here—in my 
hands—before noon to-morrow. Vae 


victis!” He grinned faintly acridly. 
“As for this record, I'll hold it for the 
present. You can have it the day your 
brother leaves.” 


V. 


Francis O’Brine improved daily. He 
was young and robust; his strength 
came back fast. Doctor Gorham and 
his aides were solicitous in his care; he 
was an engaging youth, and the boy re- 
warded their interest with a vast and 
boyish gratitude. 

“I’ve been awfully sick,” he said. “I 
realize that. It was mighty lucky for 
me that I got into such capable hands. 
You’ve done well by me, Doctor Gor- 
ham. I can’t thank you enough.” 

And the doctor, grave and dignified, 
spread his hands in modest deprecation. 
“We did what we could,” he murmured. 

In five weeks the patient was well 
again; a bit weak, perhaps, but able to 
return to work. 

“I’m rather glad it cante just at this 
time, if I had to be sick,” he confided. 
“T dreaded that tax return; it’s a beastly 
job! You know,” he went on—this 
man Gorham was such a sympathetic 
listener; a good scout Gorlram!—‘“Al 
and I had kimd of a run-in about that. 
He pretended he was going to fake a 
return, cheat the goverament out of its 
dues. But pshaw! I knew he was just 
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fooling. Old Al’s honest as the day. 
And I’m glad he’s got the returns fixed 
up; I won’t have to bother about that 
now.” 

“Oh,” said Doctor Gorham queerly. 
“Yes, quite so. Yes, yes, yes!” 

Then came the day of his departure. 
By request Doctor Gorham presented 
his account for five weeks’ sanitarium 
care. It was a long and exact state- 
ment: two thousand one hundred and 
forty-seven dollars and fifty-six cents, 
including “extras.” The doctor was not 
one to neglect opportunities, even minor 
ones. 

Protesting eternal gratitude, young 
O’Brine made out his check. By not 
so much as the flicker of an eyelid did 
he question the amount; the doctor, 
watching, was conscious of a vague re- 
gret. Perhaps he should have added a 
few more “extras.” 

They shook hands. The doctor gave 
his departing patient a small cylindrical 
package, carefully wrapped, sealed 
heavily with purple wax. 


“For your brother,” he explained. 
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“For Mr. A. J. O’Brine, with my com — 
pliments. He’ll understand.” 

They went out to O’Brine’s waiting 
car. As at the boy’s coming, the in- 
stitution’s whole staff stood on the 
steps ; he had become a general favorite, 

“Good-by, my boy,” said Doctor Gor- 
ham, not without feeling. 

They shook hands again. “Good-by, 
doctor. Good-by, everybody!” The 
boy’s eyes were wet. “Your job for 
me is done now, and well done—mighty 
well done!” 

Doctor Gorham climbed slowly back 
to his office and shut the door. Fum- 
bling in a drawer, he produced his bank 
book and opened it. “Fifteen hundred 
dollars, fifty thousand dollars,” the last 
two entries read—both on the credit 
side. He tucked young O’Brine’s check 
into the open book, laid it aside, and 
gazed lovingly at the recovered deed of 
Seaview Lodge. 

“Well done,” he murmured. “Quite 
so. Yes, yes, yes; very well done. And 
so are you, Aloysius!” 

And Doctor Gorham smiled. 





THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 


ITH a large membership, including numerous officials in Canada and Cuba, 

as well as the United States, the American Prison Association is one of 
the most potent forces in America working for improvement in the condition 
of offenders. In brief the purpose of the organization is to study the causes 
of crime, the nature of offenders and their environment, and the best methods 
of preventing crime and of dealing with offenders. Improvement in the crimi- 
nal laws and in their enforcement is sought, and betterment of conditions in 
penal institutions. The released convict also is taken under the consideration 
of the association, which is interested in obtaining suitable employment for ex- 
convicts and persons under suspended sentences. 

The organization was started many years ago under the name, The National 
Prison Association, and its first meeting was held in Cincinnati in 1870. The 
late Rutherford B. Hayes, who was once president of the United States, was 
also the first president of the prison association. Confederated with the Ameri- 
can Prison Association are the Wardens’ Association, the Chaplains’ Association, 
the Prison Physicians’ Association, the Juvenile Reformatory Section, the Par- 
don and Parole Officers’ Association, the National Prisoners’ Aid Society, and 
the American Association of Clinical Criminology. 
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‘Baac Deforest White, of the New York“ World’ 


= HEN the Wall Street explo- 

sion, which exacted such a 

heavy toll in human lives, was 

perpetrated recently, it was 
not the first time that New York’s finan- 
cial district had been shaken by a 
gigantic shock. Only a few yards from 
the same spot, twenty-nine years ago, 
in the office of the late Russell Sage, two 
men were killed and several injured by 
the act of a desperate crank, who dashed 


a satchel filled with dynamite to the 
floor. 
Joubtless thoughts of that early 


crime of violence arose in the minds 
of veteran headquarters men when they 
rushed to “The Street” to investigate 
the recent disaster; and doubtless, too, 
recollections of the circumstances un- 
der which the first mystery had been 
solved spurred them on in their efforts 
to “clean up” on this case before a 
pesky journalistic investigator could 
have a chance to beat them to it. For 
it was a newspaperman who solved 
the mystery of the Sage outrage, That 
unusually clever bit of detective work 
was one of the many notable achieve- 
ments ef Isaac Deforest White, who 
Was at that time a reporter on the staff 
of the New York World, and to- -day 
holds a high executive position on the 
Same newspaper. 

Although scarcely remembered by the 
Present generation, Russell Sage was 


one of New York’s most prominent 
financiers, famous all over the United 
States for his millions and his eccen- 
tricities. His office was on Wall Street, 
just opposite the old Morgan building, 
and into that office one day came a wild- 
eyed man carrying a satchel, who forced 
his way into the millionaire’s presence 
and demanded $1,250,000, threatening 
to blow the building to smithereens if 
his demand was not complied with in- 
stantly. 

Sage attempted to run him out of 
the room, and his desperate visitor 
made good his threat by the 
satchel to the floor. There followed an 
explosion which rocked the building, 
blew the stranger himself to pieces, and 
injured eight persons. 

While the casualty list not so 
large, the affair caused almost as much 
excitement as the recent Wall Street 
tragedy. Headquarters men, private de- 
tectives, and newspaper reporters, 
swarmed into the financial district and 
began an intensive hunt for clews that 
might lead to the identification of the 
assassin and the uncovering of the plot 
which had inspired his act. 

There was one clew, the significance 
of which appears to have been over- 
looked by all the investigators except 
White. It consisted of a small brass 
button, with a fragment of cloth at- 
tached to it, which was found among 


dashing 


was 
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the débris in the Sage office. The 
World reporter examined the button in- 
tently and noted that around its edge 
was the tiny imprint, “Brooks, Bos- 
ton.” 

Saying noting about his discovery, 
White pocke!+! the button, with its ac- 
companying fragment of cloth, and sev- 
eral other bits of fabric which he picked 
up at the scene of the tragedy, and 
boarded the first train for Boston. 

Arrived in that city he made a can- 
vass of all the local tailoring establish- 
ments until he located a firm of tailors 
named Brooks, on Milk Street. He re- 
paired to this address and showed the 
button to a member of the firm, who 
promptly identified the fragment of 
goods attached to it and produced the 
very roll from which the piece had been 
cut. A search through the order book 
brought to light the fact that a pair of 
trousers had been cut from the roll for 
a man named Norcross, who resided 
in Sommerville, a suburb of Boston. 

In Sommerville White interviewed an 
elderly woman who said that she was 
the mother of the man who had ordered 
the trousers, and that her son had gone 
to New York and had not been heard 
from since his arrival in the metropolis. 

The World man was now pretty sure 
that he was on the right track, but, in 
order to be certain he looked up the 
father of Norcross, who held a posi- 
tion with a Boston business house. Nor- 
cross, senior, not only identified the 
piece of fabric attached to the button, 
but when shown the other fragments 
of material the reporter had brought, he 
declared positively that they were from 
his son’s coat and underwear. He also 
supplied the information that the 
younger Norcross had held radical 
views and was somewhat erratic. 

White persuaded the father and 
mother to accompany him back to New 
York, where they were taken to Belle- 
vue Hospital and shown the head of the 
man with the dynamite satchel, which 
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had been kept in a jar. The aged couple 
immediately identified this grim exhibit, 
and the mystery of the Russell Sage 
bomb outrage was solved, White having 
by this time satisfied himself that there 
was no conspiracy, and that the crime 
had originated in the twisted brain of 
Norcross, who was a crank with a ma- 
niacal hatred for possessors of great 
wealth. 

To-day, possibly, the methods by 
which this result was accomplished 
would be regarded as commonplace. In 
the recent Wall Street explosion the 
hoofs of a dismembered horse were 
seized upon by the police as a promis- 
ing clew, and efforts are still being 
made to run down the unknown driver 
of the explosive wagon and his associ- 
ates by getting a line on the antecedents 
of the horse. Such methods are now 
recognized as the obvious way of going 
about the solution of mysteries of that 
nature, but twenty-nine or thirty years 
ago they were not so generally pursued. 

Since then he has worked with equal 
success on scores of other big crime 
mysteries. It was he who was respon- 
sible for the running down of Doctor 
Richard C. Flower, the notorious pro- 
moter and swindler, whom White 
traced from New York to Mexico, 
thence to South America, and finally 
back to Philadelphia. He has brought 
to book many other notorious Wall 
Street swindlers, and has followed the 
trail of criminals to many parts of the 
world. 

In 1899 word came to the New York 
World that men and boys were being 
shanghaied by oyster pirates of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The managing editor as- 
signed White and another reporter to 
go out there and try to put a stop to 
this lawless practice. 

For ten days White and his associate 
scoured Chesapeake Bay in a small tug. 
Armed to the teeth they rounded up ten 
of the most notorious captains on the 
bay, who had long been defying arrest, 
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ed brought them to Baltimore in irons, 
where they were placed on trial. When 
it was learned that this remarkable feat 
had been achieved by two New York 
newspaper men the whole world gasped. 

Some months later White’s paper sent 
him out to Yucatan to rescue several 
American men and boys who were being 
held there practically in a state of slav- 
ery. The victims of this oppression had 
been lured from New York by an 
“agent” known as “Liverpool Jack Fitz- 
patrick” who had duped them, by false 
promises, into signing contracts, drawn 
up in Spanish, which bound them to 
go to Yucatan to work on the docks and 
railroads for an indefinite period. 

Several of these unfortunatets had 
been driven insane by the climate, poor 
food, hard work, and the tyranny of 
their overseers, by the time White 
reached the scene, and several were in 
jail for resisting these persecutions. 

The reporter himself was placed un- 
der arrest when he attempted to rescue 
his fellow countrymen from their un- 
happy situation. He was charged with 
inciting a riot. He succeeded, however, 
in getting word to the American consul 
and persuaded that official to aid him in 
getting most of the “slaves” out of the 
clutches of their captors and back to 
New York. The testimony of White, 
and the men he had rescued, resulted in 
“Liverpool Jack” being sent to prison. 

It was Isaac Deforest White who was 
responsible for reformative measures in 
connection with corporal punishment in 
all the reformatories of New York 
State. When, several years ago, his pa- 
per decided to investigate charges of 
abuses that were being practiced on the 
inmates of Elmira Reformatory, White 
was chosen to make the investigation. 
In his characteristic plugging, persist- 
ent way the reporter succeeded in dig- 
ging up enough evidence to bring about 
the remdval of the superintendent of 
that institution, despite the latter’s 
strong political “pull.” The resultant 
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revelations caused such a storm of pro- 
test from an indignant public that the 
widespread “paddling” of prisoners has 
since been a thing of the past. 

On ten minutes’ notice White once 
was sent by his paper out to the North- 
west Territory to rescue a white girl 
who was said to have been stolen by 
Indians. He has covered several other 
equally thrilling assignments up in that 
country, working sometimes with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and 
sometimes playing a lone hand. 

And yet, with this remarkable record 
behind him, Isaac Deforest White in- 
sists that he is not, and never has been, 
a detective. 

“Anything that I ever accomplished 
in the way of criminal investigation was 
straight journalistic work,” he declared 
emphatically to the writer the other day, 
as the latter sat beside his desk, on 
the twelfth floor of the World Building 
in New York, urging this veteran news- 
paperman to “stand for” an interview 
on the subject of reporter-detectives. 
“Why the hyphen?” he went on pro- 
testingly. “If there is one thing I have 
always disliked it is to be referred to as 
a ‘newspaper sleuth.’ ” 

White has been head of the New 
York World’s legal department for the 
past ten years, in which capacity his 
experience and his well-developed qual- 
ities of persistence and thoroughness 
still serve him in good stead; for a large 
part of his present duties consists of 
investigating libel suits that are brought 
against his newspaper and, if possible, 
turning the tables on the litigant by dig- 
ging up legal proof that the story com- 
plained of was justified by the actual 
facts. 

His position is a unique one. Every 
big metropolitan newspaper has to de- 
fend itself against a considerable num- 
ber of libel suits in the course of a 
year. Some of these legal actions are 
honestly brought and are justified by 
the circumstances, but a large proper- 
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tion are what are known in legal cir- 
cles as “strike suits’—litigation with- 
out merit. 

White’s paper used to be the victim 
of a great many of these strike suits. 
Unscrupulous persons, abetted by still 
more unscrupulous attorneys, would 
seek to recover considerable sums of 
money on false allegations and perjured 
complaints, and in many cases were suc- 
cessful in winning substantial damages, 
owing to the inability of the paper to 
prove that the complaints were per- 
jured and the allegations false. But 
since White has been in charge of the 
World’s legal bureau these blackmailing 
suits have been significantly few in num- 
ber, for those who have tried the ex- 
periment have discovered that they have 
“caught a Tartar.” 

In many instances the reporter who 
solved the Russell Sage mystery and a 
score of other big problems in crime 
has succeeded in digging up evidence 
which not only secured a verdict for 
his paper, but resulted in the attorney 
for the plaintiff being disbarred or his 
client sent to jail. A few years ago, for 
instance, a young man named Beall was 
arrested on the charge of sending 
anonymous threatening letters to a busi- 
ness rival; also an infernal machine con- 
sisting of a box loaded with shotgun 
shells and powder, arranged to explode 
in the face of the person who opened 
the package. The late Lieutenant Petro- 
sini, of the Central Office, made the 
arrest, but although he was one of the 
most brilliant and efficient detectives 
who ever wore the shield of the New 
York police department, the evidence 
that he offered was not deemed suffi- 
cient by the district attorney to warrant 
a prosecution, and the case was dropped. 

Thereupon young Beall proceeded to 
sue several New York newspapers for 
libel, for publishing stories about his ar- 
rest, and succeeded in obtaining a sub- 
stantial verdict against the New York 
Sun in the first suit tried. 
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Encouraged by this success, he ap 
ranged for trial of his action against 
the World for one hundred thousand 
dollars. White’s paper decided that this 
was a lot of money to hand over with- 
out a struggle, and urged the head of its 
legal department to see what he could 
do. 

In his methodical, indefatigable way 
White started out to make an investi- 
gation of Beall’s career from his boy- 
hood in Maryland, tracing him through 
various ventures in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and New York. He dug up docu- 
ments, letters, applications for positions, 
and agreements signed by Beall at vari- 
ous times, in which were found convine- 
ing characteristics in writing and errors 
in spelling, which corresponded with 
similar slips in the anonymous threaten- 
ing letters. 

Petrosini and his colleagues had met 
with no success in tracing the infernal 
machine. White and his assistants dis- 
covered that part of two cigar boxes had 
been used in its construction. The la 
bels indicating the brands of cigars 
which the boxes contained were intact. 

It was the case of the button clew 
over again. Persistent efforts on the 
part of White developed the fact that 
the only cigar store in the city selling 
both brands of cigars was located within 
a block and a half of Beall’s place of 
business, and next door to the stable 
where he kept his horse and delivery 
wagon. 

In the Sun suit Beall had testified 
falsely regarding various places where 
he had lived and werked during the 
time the anonymous letters were sent. 
White’s investigations brought out the 
truth as to these addresses, and it was 
then found that the letters mailed in 
the evening bore the post mark of the 
postal district in which Beall had re 
sided, while the threatening _ letters 
mailed in the daytime bore the post mark 


of the district in which Beall then was ; 


employed. 






















When this array of circumstantial 
evidence was presented by the defense 
in Beall’s libel suit against the World 
the jury was so impressed that it 
brought in a verdict in favor of the 
newspaper. The evidence then was 
turned over to the district attorney, and 
after a sensational trial, in which sev- 
eral handwriting experts were called to 
testify by both sides, the young man 
was convicted on the original charge and 
sentenced to a term of hard labor in the 
penitentiary. 

While White places a high value on 
the qualification of a college education 
in newspaper work, this veteran news- 
paper man believed that in both jour- 
nalism and detective work the knowl- 
edge one picks up in the “college of ex- 
perience” must supplement the knowl- 
edge derived from books to give the 
latter any practical value. 

“As an illustration,” he said to the 
writer, “let me cite an experience I had 
some years ago when I was on a trip 
to the Black Foot Indian country, up in 
the northwest territory of Canada. It 
was then that I learned a lesson that 
since has served me in good stead, and 
it was taught to me by a half-breed scout 
known as ‘Turkey Legs,’ who was un- 
officially attached to the Mounted Po- 
lice, and, when not otherwise engaged, a 
hanger-on about the barracks in the lit- 
tle prairie town of Gleichen. 

“There was great excitement in the 
town one morning when Turkey Legs 
and I set out for Medicine Hat, because 
of a wholesale poisoning of dogs. I 
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think I counted at least twenty canine 
bodies laying in the main street. 

“A rancher, several of whose sheep 
had been killed by stray dogs, was un- 
der strong suspicion because he had 
been making open threats, and public 
sentiment was inflamed against him. 

“To my mind the evidence against the 
rancher, circumstantial though it was, 
seemed conclusive. But after Turkey 
Legs and I had journey a short dis- 
tance the half-breed gave me something 
of a shock by suddenly producing from 
an inner pocket what proved to be a 
dozen or more small pieces of rat bait, 
and remarking laconically, ‘Him poison 
dogs !’ 

“He proceeded to explain to me that 
two years previously he had been bitten 
by a mongrel cur in Gleichen and had 
been waiting ever since for a chance to 
get even without attracting attention to 
himself. The moment he learned that 
another man was publicly known to 
have a motive for dog poisoning he 
calmly scattered his rat bait. 

“That lesson learned from Turkey 
Legs saved me many times later from 
wandering off on false clews, for the 
question of motive presents itself at the 
outset of every criminal investigation, 
and especially so when the crime is mur- 
der. From that day I have always real- 
ized, and often impressed on others, that 
motive alone counts for nothing—that 
an innocent man may be possessed of 
the strongest kind of motive, and on the 
other hand a secret motive may defy 
the most intelligent inquiry.” 





TWO SANITARIUM PATIENTS WERE DETECTIVES 


| order to trap an alleged embezzler two Chicago detectives recently had them- 
selves sent to a sanitarium in Des Moines, Iowa, where the man they wanted 


was staying. 


They pretended to be financiers and became very friendly with 


the suspect, who is accused of stealing, $26,238 from the Manufacturers’ Junc- 


tion Railroad. 


After some time, the detectives declare, their fellow patient took 


them into his confidence, and they got from him evidence sufficient to warrant 


the man’s being indicted. 








James W. Egan 


Author of «“‘Miss Fremont Becomes a Detective,’’ etc. 





UEER noises broke the slum- 
ber of Mr. Osgood Reynolds. 
Queer, barbaric noises, 
through which seemed to run 

a strain of weirdly wailing pipes, the 
fantastic beat of the tom-tom, and even 
an eerie edition of the human voice. 
Stirred to wakefulness, Mr. Reynolds 

The noises grew plainer ; 


became dis tinguishable sounds. 











sat up in bed. 


“Oh! by Gee! by Gosh, by Gum, by Juv— 
Oh, by Jingo, won't you hear our love? 
We will build for you a hut, 
You will be our fav’rite nut—— 

Mr. Osgood Reynolds emitted a 
wrathful snort. The phonographic re- 
production of a lusty-lunged vocalist 
singing a popular air to the accompani- 
ment of an orchestra which was the 
ultimate in jazz! So this had inter- 
rupted his sleep! 

The disturbance was local, too. Right 
in his own house the offending instru- 
ment was profaning the night. The 
noises were being created by an ex- 
pensive cabinet Grafola in his library. 

“What the devil is going on at this 
time of night ?” muttered Mr. Reynolds. 
He lifted his weighty form from its 
warm recess and fumbled for the lights. 

He suspected his daughter Neva. She 
was capable of just such idiotic tricks 
at times. He swore roundly at the vio- 
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lation of his precious slumsbers. 
When the lights flashed on he glanced 


at his watch. The hands indicated the 
hour of three. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “Can 
she be playing that thing at this time 
of the morning? I'll bet that young 
scoundrel Peterson put her up to this. 
He could cajole her into anything! I 
have a notion to give her nothing at 
all for her birthday now!” 

Mumbling angrily to himself he hur- 
ried his fleshy figure down to the Ili- 
brary. As he switched on the -electrics 
here the jazzy record choked off with 
a raucous rasp. 

Nobody was in the room. But the 
place showed traces of recent occu- 
pancy which caused Mr. Osgood Reyn- 
olds to forget both Neva and the slum- 
ber-spoiling Grafola. 

Carelessly pitched to the floor near 
the ornamental fireplace was the imita- 
tion Raphael behind which had been hid- 
den his wall safe. The safe door swung 
widely open. Hasty examination proved 
that the receptacle had been thoroughly 
pillaged. The beautiful sapphire neck- 
lace Mr. Reynolds had purchased for 
his daughter’s birthday was among the 
things missing. 

Greatly upset, the portly victim stared 
around the library. A typewritten sheet 
of paper pinned to some pertiéres caught 
his eye. With trembling hands he re- 
moved this sheet and scanned its sin- 
gle-spaced lines. Although far frem 
























heartening, the document proved some- 
what unique. He read: 


Greetings, Mr. Reynolds! 

Likewise salutations and the top of the 
morning ! 

You fat old fraud, you! 

I am wondering if the record I’ll put on 
the Grafola will prove louder than your 
snores. I’ve picked out a nice noisy one. 
By the way, do you care for my taste in 
music? I really like this kind of stuff better 
than some people say they like the opera. 

3ut you don’t know what I’m talking about, 
anyway, you pompous profiteer! 

Cute of you to hide your safe behind a 
picture. Only I knew it was there a week 
ago, or I couldn’t write this little message. 
Sorry you had so little jack, though that 
necklace you intended for your daughter’s 
birthday is a pip. I hate to despoil her, for 
she is nicer than anybody belonging to your 
family has a right to be, but business is 
business. 

I hope you and your esteemed partner will 
raise the price of meat on account of this. 
Go ahead. That’s your privilege. I'm a 
burglar. I can steal as fast as you can, old 
dear. 

I suppose you'll tell the police what a 
naughty boy I’ve been. Still, you want to 
remember it isn’t every burglar who is 
thoughtful enough to put a piece on the 
Grafola to waken his victim before he goes. 
Don’t be too harsh in your judgment of 
me, good sir. I am not wholly bad. 

Gee, I like to kid you along this way, you 
stuffed pig! I'll bet you don’t get the kick 
out of this I do. 

Well, that’s all. 
now. 

With the compliments of 


See if you can catch me 


P. CANN. 


Perhaps it is untrue to say Mr. Os- 
good Reynolds frothed at the mouth 
after perusing this remarkable missive. 
Yet it can safely be wagered he came 
as near to frothing as ever did human 
being in like circumstances. Not only 
had his safe been plundered of every- 
thing of value, but insult had been added 
to the injury. 

He called the police. He aroused his 
small force of servants. He even got 
his daughter Neva to the scene. For a 
few minutes he stormed like a madman, 
accusing everybedy of cemplicity in the 
robbery and then taking it back. 
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The lovely Neva was in tears over 
the loss of the necklace which had been 
intended for her birthday, the cook had 
given notice, and the chauffeur was 
threatening such a step when Haubner 
and Scallon, city detectives, arrived. 

This pair had been detailed on the 
burglary because Mr. Osgood Reynolds, 
of Reynolds & Rockwood, belonged to 
that favored class usually termed “our 
most influential citizens.” Frederick 
Haubner, a huge hulk of a man with 
coarse, heavy features, nevertheless bore 
the reputation of being the most suc- 
cessful detective on the force. Tom 
Scallon, his partner, was a wiry little, 
elderly man, not given to garrulity, and 
content to bask in the reflected glory 
from Haubner. 

After going over the library and hear- 
ing Reynolds’ story, Haubner thought- 
fully fingered his large ehin. 

“He ain’t a regular, Tom,” he re- 
marked to his partner. “Not one of the 
old-timers.” 

Scallon shook his head. 

“Well, if he’s not an old hand at the 
game he’ll be easier to catch, won’t he?” 
asked Mr. Reynolds. 

“No, indeed!” Haubner denied. “The 
old hands are the easiest to get. You 
see, we know most of them, and their 
habits, and their hangouts. We keep 
our eyes peeled for the regular prowl- 
ers. These new birds—mostly ama- 
teurs, you know—are harder to get a 
line on.” 

“You mean to say you don’t think 
you can find the fellow who did this?” 
demanded the portly victim of the mys- 
terious ““P. Cann.” 

“Oh, we'll get him, all right; we get 
most of them, old or new. This guy 
won’t be as hard to nab as some of ’em. 
He must be crazy, or a nut of some sort. 
If he had good sense he wouldn’t write 
letters or play phonographs. I don’t 


think he’ll be able to keep his mouth 


We’ve run across these nuts be- 
?” 


shut. 
fore; eh, Tom 
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Scallon nodded. 

“When he’s caught I’m going to in- 
sist he gets all the law allows,” Mr. 
Reynolds promised. “Fellows like him 
should not be at large.” 

“You are absolutely right, Mr. Reyn- 
olds,” agreed Haubner, who was not 
without some knowledge of diplomacy. 
“We'll take this letter along with us. 
I think it will be a big help in running 
down this bird.” 

The detectives went away, Neva dried 
her tears and assisted in soothing the 
feelings of the servants, and Mr. Os- 
good Reynolds finally returned to his 
now cold couch. 

In the morning he was late getting 
to the offices where he and his part- 
ner, Marvin Rockwood, conducted the 
affairs of the largest packing plant in 
the city, and was in such a surly humor 
than Paddison, his English office man- 
ager, confessed to a stenographer that 
he would like to “punch his head.” 

The senior partner’s mood was not 
improved by the stories which appeared 
in the noon editions of the newspapers. 
One periodical had gained possession of 
the letter left by “P. Cann” and printed 
it in full. The combined circumstances 
of the robbery made it rather attractive 
fare for newspaper readers. 

Marvin Rockwood, who was ever 
willing to annoy his rather pompous 
partner, deliberately infuriated Reynolds 
with his sarcastic comments on the af- 
fair. Goaded almost beyond endurance, 
the latter at last called police headquar- 
ters and scored Haubner and Scallon 
for giving the insultimg epistle to a 
newspaper. The detectives indignantly 
denied the charge, and claimed some one 
must have sent a copy to the press. 

“That nut did it himself, I guess,” 
hazarded Haubner. “He craves lime- 
light, and that little weakness of his will 
land him behind bars. We'll have him 
soan !” 

“T hepe you hang him when you catch 
him!” replied Mr. Osgeod Reynolds. 
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A few minutes later, having driven 


the tormenting Rockwood from him, the 
senior partner was approached by Pad- 
dison with the information that a young 
man named Robert Peterson desired to 
see him personally. 

“Peterson, huh?” Mr. Reynolds mut- 
tered. ‘Peterson! Yes, I will talk with 
him! Send him in here!” 

The majority of young men Neva 
numbered among her friends were cor- 
dially disliked by her father, but none 
more so than young Bob Peterson. 
Young Bob was the proprietor of one 
of the best-fitted pocket-billiard places 
in the city, and was making money. No- 
body had found great fault with his 
business save Mr. Osgood Reynolds. 
He catalogued Peterson as an impossi- 
bility, and it enraged him to find he 
couldn’t make his daughter follow suit. 

“What do you want to see me about, 
Peterson?” he queried coldly when the 
young man was shown into his private 
office. 

“T would like to speak to you about 
—about Neva, Mr. Reynolds,” the 
young man replied. He was a clean- 
looking chap, with steady eyes and a 
firm chin. 

“Neva? There’s just one thing yeu 
can say about Neva that I will be 
pleased to hear, Peterson. That is, you 
had finally decided to quit hanging 
around and bothering her.” 

“But I could hardly say that, Mr. 
Reynolds. You see, Neva and I-——” 

“Well, what of Neva and yourself, 
Peterson?” The tone was ominous. 

“We hope to—to be married soon, 
Mr. Reynolds. She has given me her 
consent, but she wanted me to ask your 
permission to-——” 

“Why, you impudent pool player!” 
shouted Neva’s father. “I wouldn’t let 
her marry you if you were the last man 
on God’s green earth! A cheap poel- 
hall manager having the nerve to ask 
for my daughter! I have a notion to 
throw you out of my office, Peterson!” 
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“J wouldn’t do it, Reynolds!” re- 
terted the young man, his temper ab- 
ruptly giving way. “I came here like 
a gentleman to ask your permission to 
marry your daughter. The business I 
am in has nothing at all to do with the 
matter. I consider it as honorable as 
that in which youare engaged ; but that’s 
neither here nor there. As long as you 
refuse to treat me with civility or con- 
sideration you cannot complain if I 
adept similar tactics. Neva and I love 
each other and we will be married, any- 
way !” 

“You cheap crook, you!” Mr. Os- 
good Reynolds violently punched the 
buzzer on his desk. “If you ever an- 
noy my daughter again I'll have you 
behind bars in jigtime!” 

Paddison appeared. 

“Show this fellow out of here!” or- 
dered the senior partner of Reynolds & 
Rockwood. “If he ever sticks his nose 
around the place again call for the po- 
lice !” : 

Young Bob Peterson choked back a 
sizzling response with difficulty and fol- 
lowed Paddison out of the office. The 
Englishman expressed little amazement. 
He knew well the temper of Mr. Os- 
good Reynolds. 

The latter fat and fiery individual was 
a bit worried over the news the pool- 
hall proprietor had divulged. He de- 
cided to see his daughter at once and 
put an end to the folly she was contem- 
plating. He summoned his car and 
drove home. 

Neva was just getting ready for a 
matinée when her father rushed in. She 
was a quick-tempered miss herself, and 
she flared up at his accusing words. 

“If I want to marry Bob Peterson 
that’s my affair,” she told him. ‘“He’s 
a perfectly honorable and upright young 
man, and I love him!” 

“Remember I am your father !” cried 
Mr. Osgeed Reynolds. 

“I am remembering that. But I love 
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Bob, and I am going to marry him, no 
matter what happens.” 

“Not while I live and breathe, and 
have the strength to prevent it.” 

Just to prove to his daughter he 
meant business he called up a firm of 
private detectives and ordered them to 
watch Bob Peterson at all times. 

“Until I tell you to quit,” he finished 
over the telephone. 

“T suppose you think that will do you 
some good,” Neva said _ spitefully. 
“Why not have me watched, too?” 

“T will,’ Mr. Osgood Reynolds ut- 
tered grimly. And although Neva 
tossed back her pretty head she under- 
stood her father’s nature well enough 
to realize the path of true love would 
henceforth be liberally sprinkled with 
ruts and bumps. She went to her mati- 
née in Jow spirits. 

Having laid down the law in his own 
home Mr. Reynolds went back to the 
packing-plant offices and made life mis- 
erable for scores of employees the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. This as- 
suredly was not one of his days to be 
good-natured. Every one in whom 
abided wisdom consulted Mr. Rock- 
wood, whenever consultation with the 
heads of the firm seemed imperative. 

The next morning, however, Rock- 
wood was fully as surly as his partner 
had been. The reason was not long in 
leaking out. 

During the night—or possibly very 
early in the morning—the junior partner 
had been aroused from sound sleep by 
the insistent ringing of his telephone. 
Cursing any one who called at such an 
unseemly hour, Rockwood hopped from 
bed and answered the summons. 

“Mr. Rockwood?” had buzzed over 
the wire. 

“Yes; this is Rockwood,” in a growl- 
ing voice. 

“Pardon me for disturbing you, Mr. 
Rockwood. I just wanted to tell you 


I have recently looted your family man- 
sion of all the valuables I could locate 
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in the limited time at my disposal. I 
thought I would let you know about it. 
That’s all.” 

“But—who—you—— 
Rockwood. 

“Oh, I’m one of the best little bur- 
glars in the business. I can give the best 
of references. Mr. Osgood¢ Reynolds, 
for one. Well, I won't keep you up 
any longer, Mr. Rockwood. Good-by, 
with the compliments of P. Cann.” The 
receiver clicked. 

Investigation proved the mysterious 
caller had spoken truth. The furious 
Rockwood notified the police at once, 


” 


spluttered 


and Detectives Haubner and Scallon 
soon had something else te worry 
about. 


Precious little sympathy did the jun- 
ior partner receive from Mr. Osgood 
Reynolds the next morning, and it was 
another cheerless day for the office 
force. The valued Paddison was even 
heard to express that “another burglary 
or two and he would be looking for a 
new situation.” 

The newspapers made much of “P. 
Cann’s” two exploits and _ naturally 
enough poked fun at the police. 

Frederick Maubner had developed a 
real grouch. 

“This fellow may be a nut, but I 
believe he’s a slick one,” he informed 
the silent Tom Scallon. “He leaves 
clews enough to hang am ordinary thief, 
but they ain’t doing us a bit of good. 
That telephoning stunt ought to have 
been a dead give-away, but it wasn’t.” 

Inquiry had proved the telephone call 
for Rockwood had come from a pay 
station in a local hotel. This sounded 
promising, but the night clerk couldn’t 
remember any special person using the 
beoths after midnight. It might have 
been a guest or it might not. The lat- 
ter was more likely to be the case. 

“T guess I’R visit Reynolds & Reck- 
wood again,” Haubner decided, and he 
made a trip to the packing plant. He 
talked to the portly senior partner. 
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“It strikes me this burglar is pretty 
familiar with your place and Rock- 
wood’s, too,” the detective declared. 
“He must know you people. Now, is 
there any particular person you might 
have reason to suspect ?” 

Mr. Osgood Reynolds frowned. 
Then an idea suddenly struck him. 

“Peterson!” he cried triumphantly, 
“T wouldn’t put him beyond ‘such a 
thing. Why, it sounds a lot like him, 
now I think of it. Funny I didn’t give 
it a thought sooner.” 

“What Peterson?” asked Haubner, 

“His name is Robert Peterson; he 
runs a pool hall, and he’s crooked natu- 
rally. He must be the guilty person.” 

“But I know Peterson,” demurred 
Haubner. “He runs a nice place. We 
never have any trouble with him, He 
has nothing to gain by being a crook.” 

“He dislikes me because I have re- 
fused to allow my daughter to associate 
with him. He wants to marry her.” 

“Oh! That might make a difference. 
Possibly revenge is the motive. Yet 
why would he pick on your partner, 
too?” 

“I believe he is naturally a crook, 
I tell you. Still, I have had a coupie 
of private detectives shadowing him. 
They reported nothing out of the way 
last night. That sort of spoils the the- 
ory, after all.” 

“Not a bit of it!” remarked Haub- 
ner. “Those birds could be ducked by 
the biggest fish in the world. While 
Peterson has a fine reputation with us, 
what you have said is worth following 
up. We’ll keep an eye on young Robert 
for a few days.” 

“And I'll keep my private sleuths on 
the job, too. No use overlooking a 
thing,” asserted Mr. Reynolds. 

For forty-eight hours the eity was 
untroubled by the eccentric P. Cann. 
Then a wealthy banker fell victim to 
the unique robber. Burglaries followed 
in rapid succession fer an entire week. 
The baffled pelice were entirely at sea, 

















They were powerless to check this male- 
factor, who seemed to be enjoying a 
big laugh at their expense. Every theft 
was marked by some absurd exploit. 
He awoke the echoes with a player 
piano in one home. He drew charcoal 
sketches in another pilfered residence. 
He started a household into frenzy by 
breaking a large amount of chinaware 
in the dining room. He desecrated one 
luxurious abode by touching off dozens 
of packages of popping firecrackers 
through the house. 

It was noticed that all his victims 
were rich, and likewise unpopular with 
the majority of citizens. Men of money 
who held the respect of their neighbors 
both rich and poor were never both- 
ered. Of course this made P. Cann 
something of a here with a portion of 
the people, and these secretly hoped he 
would continue to evade the enraged 
police officials. 

Detective Haubner was in a terrible 
state of temper. He could pin nothing 
on Bob Peterson, although the young 
billiard-hall man acted queerly at times. 
Still, he was under constant surveillance, 
and had little opportunity to attempt 
any untoward act. 

“There’s more than one of them in 
this thing,” he remarked grumpily. 
“That P. Cann is a smart duck. There’s 
a gang working here, and a pretty clever 
bunch. They have a lot of nerve calling 
up the police station and bawling us 
out.” 

This is exactly what the mysterious 
P. Cann had had the effrontery to do 
after several of his recent robberies. It 
was far from soothing to hear over the 
wire such observations as these: 

“When are you going to get the mo- 
lasses off your feet and catch me?” 

“Cops may come and cops may go, 
but I go on forever. Compliments of 
P. Cann.” 

“Will I have to swipe the police sta- 
tion to give you flatfoots a chance to 
hook me?” 
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“Make spring beds a part of the regu- 
lar uniform, chief. You have a lot of 
sound sleepers on the force.” 

Some of the papers gleefully ate this 
kind of thing up. One or two scored 
the police department and cried aloud 
for a shake-up. Haubner and Scallon 
were on the carpet daily—something 
new in their experience. 

The corpulent Osgood Reynolds had 
not forgotten the loss of his expensive 
sapphire necklace, and he clung to the 
idea Bob Peterson was at the bottom of 
all the strange burglaries. 

“These bone-headed detectives will 
never get him,” he said one morning 
while Rockwood and Paddison were in 
his office. “A smart crook can ftuild 
nests in their ears.” 

“My wife is still lamenting her trin- 
kets,’’ said Rockwood. “Life at home is 
unbearable.” 

Paddison fumbled some cost sheets 
uncertainly. The Englishman evidently 
wished to say something. He cleared 
his throat. 

“Might I be pardoned for making a 
suggestion?” he ventured. 

“About what, Paddison?” inquired 
Mr. Osgood Reynolds. 

“About this housebreaker, Mr. Reyn- 
olds. I have an idea I know the man 
who could lay him by the heels. I do 
not think the police of this city can.” 

“You mean you know some good de- 
tective, Paddison?” Rockwood asked. 

“Yes. I know both Mr. Reynolds 
and yourself, as well as a number of 
other people, would like to see this 
Cann chap behind bars, and I believe 
Eustace Dillingham is the man for the 
task.” 

“Who the devil is Eustace Dilling- 
ham?” Of course it was Mr. Osgood 
Reynolds who spoke. 

“One of the best detectives in Lon- 
don. He formerly was with Scotiand 
Yard, but gave it up to handle private 
cases. He has had exceptional success 
in this country, too.” 
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“Oh, he’s in America, is he?” 

“Naturally. He is in San Francisco 
now. They had some mysterious affair 
at the mint and he solved the problem 
after the police had confessed them- 
selves lost. It’s in all the papers. I'll 
find one for you.” 

Paddison did better than that. He 
brought a couple of sheets which com- 
plimented the work of Eustace Dilling- 
ham in no uncertain phraseology. 

“Can we get him to come up here?” 
Rockwood queried. 

“T think you could wire him and he 
would come.” 

“Expensive sort of a sleuth, too, I 
suppose?” Mr. Reynolds remarked. 

“Yes, he is rather high-priced. But 
he fancies cases like this. He'll take 
less of a retainer to work on a really 
fascinating crime. And after seeing 
these local police at work, Dillingham 
will open your eyes. I knew him by 
reputation in England.” 

“I’m tired of these ivory-headed idiots 
here!” exclaimed Mr. Osgood Reynolds. 
“Let’s wire this Dillingham, Rockwood, 
and split the expense fifty-fifty if he 
comes.” 

“Well, I'll try anything once,’ 
Rockwood. 

“T'll tell him a few things about this 
Bob Peterson when he gets here,” pur- 
sued the senior partner. “I'll bet he 
can get something on that smart yOung 
crook.” 

The great Eustace Dillingham ac- 
cepted the assignment by wire, and 
promised to be on the spot three days 
later. 

Haubner and Scallon were informed 
by Mr. Reynolds that the English de- 
tective was coming, and the news didn’t 
cheer the pair very much. Frederick 
Haubner kad heard of Dillingham. He 
knew the former Scetland Yard oper- 
ative was an exceptionally able sleuth, 
and he redoubled his own efferts te get 
hands on the elusive P. Cann. All in 


’ 


said 





vain. The unique burglar continued to 
laugh at the police. 

Eustace Dillingham arrived on a Sat- 
urday morning, and was escorted to the 
offices of Reynolds & Rockwood at once. 
The Englishman was rather tall and 
slender, and boasted a tiny mustache 
on his upper lip. There also was cause 
to suspect he used a monocle at times. 

Paddison, who had met the detective 
at the station, was plaimly proud of his 
distinguished company as he marched 
into the private sanctum of Mr. Osgood 
Reynolds, but the portly senior part- 
ner did not seem visibly impressed at 
Dillingham’s appearance. 

“You're going to have a tough time 
landing this nut, Mr. Dillingham,” he 
said, after they were alone. 

“Beg pardon?” the detective uttered 
politely. 

“Oh, I see. I call him a nut. You 
know, he acts like a fool or a crazy 
man, but I think he is putting it on a 
little. Get the idea?” 

“He seems to be something of an ass, 
but he isn’t—eh, what ?” 

“T guess that is it.” 

“Tell me all about the chap, will yeu?” 
Dillingham requested gently. 

Mr. Osgood Reynolds launched into a 
history of the activities of P. Cann and 
his idiosyncrasies. He did not forget 
to mention his suspicions of young Bob 
Peterson to the Englishman. 

“This young chap loves your daugh- 
ter, you say?” the detective queried. 

“So he claims.” 

“Has she seen much of kim re- 
cently ?” 

“Not much, I guess. I’m keeping a 
pretty close tab on her doings, and she 
knows it.” 

“T fancy I'll devote a little time to this 
Peterson chap,” and Dillingham smiled. 
“Tf not guilty himself, he might be an 
associate in the enterprise—what ?” 

“T’ll gamble he is!” cried Mr. Osgoed 
Reynolds. 

That afterneon the steut senier part- 
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ner of the firm received a letter ad- 
dressed to Eustace Dillingham, in care 
of Reynolds & Rockwood. When the 
English detective dropped in, he handed 
him the missive. As the latter read, 
expressions of amazement and anger 
seemed to flit across his features. At 
the conclusion he handed the letter to 
Mr. Reynolds. 

“The swanking idiot!” he muttered. 

Typewritten lines, — single-spaced, 
stared up at the portly packer. Mr. 
Reynolds read as follows: 

Ah! Mr. Eustace Dillingham, Esq 

Cheerio, old bean! 

Fresh from Scotland Yard, all set to grab 
a Yankee crook. With your eyebrow mus- 
tache, and your cane, and your monocle, and 
your lovely accent, and everything. 

Oh, you silly awss, you! 

Do you imagine you can catch me any 
quicker than the American bulls, you bally 
blighter ? 


Haw ! Haw ! H iW ! 
{ was a bit worried and all that sort of 
thing, you know, when I first heard you 


were on my trail. But not after I lamped 
you mush to mush. 

Oh, yes, I've seen you. I won't say where. 
Of course, you may be a riot over in 
deah ole Lunnon, but you don't spoil my 
sleep, Dilk old thing. Here’s one bird you 
won't catch, unless you put salt on my tail. 
So you are the great Dillingham? 
Just fawney that! 

Well, get busy now and run me down. I 


think I'll get a real wallop out of you, 
Eusty, old deah. You're stunning. 
Au revoir, with the compliments of 
P. Cann. 


Mr. Osgood Reynolds faintly grinned. 

“That’s P. Cann in his best form,” he 
observed. ‘“That’s his style. He seems 
to be keeping his eyes open, doesn’t 
he?” 

“The beggar!” exclaimed Dillingham. 


ans ; 
The insolent beggar! I'll never rest 
Now until I get him, whoever he is. 


No Englishman will endure insults of 
this nature. He must be no end of a 
fotter.”’ 

Despite the rage of the English de- 
tective, however, he accomplished lit- 
tle during the next few days. The nut 
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burglar looted another wealthy, home 
and made a clean get-away even after 
telephoning the police he was at work. 

“This chap may be a rotter, but he 
isn’t an Iustace Dillingham in- 
formed Mr. Osgood Reynolds. “TI can’t 
seem to connect up this Peterson chap 
with the business, but I have found out 
something that is likely to prove of 
value. It takes time to run things down, 
that’s all.” 

Evidently P. Cann wasn’t going to 
give the minions of the law so very 
much more time, however. He startled 
Frederick Haubner with a letter which 
contained the following impudent mes 


sage: 


Well, boys, 
game is 
town pretty soon. 

Perhaps [ haven't given you a fair chance 
in this busine: You have never come 
within miles of landing me. 

So I'll gamble with you once more. I'll 
give you a real opportunity. I'm going to 
tell you when and where I’m going to work 
on my next jaunt 

Now listen: 

I’m going back to the house of that puffed 
old porpoise, Osgood Reynolds, next Wedne 
day night, to get a couple of things I over- 
looked on my first visit. 

I will try to pay my call before midnight 
IT don’t want to be out too late that night 

To prove that I am there, Mr. Haubner, I 
hope to take away a souvenir from your own 
person. 

I refer to your star. I think I can get it 

Please have that saphead from Scotland 
Yard there, will you? I would just love to 
cop the old thing’s monocle, doncherknow. 

Remember the time and place. I will be 
there, without fail. 

This is the last chance you'll have to catch 
me, so keep your optics peeled 

That's all, you bunch of speed merchants 

With my compliments, P. CANN. 


« ” 
ass, 


I'm getting tired of it. The 


losing spice. I’m going to leave 


Haubner laid down this extraordinary 
epistle with a savage growl. 

“Clean batty!’ he informed Tom 
Scallon. “Or then again, is he? Page 
that [énglishman for me, will you? 
Let’s see what the Scotland Yard slicker 
has to say about it.” 
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Eustace Dillingham read the letter 
with tightening lips. 

“The insulting beggar! 
dacity! What audacity!” 

“Of course he’s only making a grand- 
stand play,” declared Haubner. “No 
matter how nutty a guy is he don’t kill 
himself off in that fashion. This is 
all bunk. He'll never be at Reynolds’ 
to-morrow night—that’s Wednesday.” 

“You mean the blighter is just spoof- 
ing?” 

“Sure! What chance would he have 
if we accepted this challenge on the 
level? I'd surround that house with 
bulls until an angleworm couldn't crawl 
through.” 

“By Jove, he’s just the sort of chap 
to try something cheeky like that. And 
he promises to get your star, Mr. Haub- 
ner. Perhaps he is in earnest—what?” 

“T wonder if he is a big enough nut 


What au- 


to think he can get away with it?’ 
Haubner clenched a huge fist. ‘All 
right; I'll let him make a fool of 


I'll be there with every available 
If he shows up I'l 


me. 
man on the force. 
nail him!” 

“And I'll be with you, old chap. I’ve 
a score to settle with the beggar myself,” 
Dillingham asserted. 

Haubner got in touch with Mr. Os- 
good Reynolds. He showed the packer 
P. Cann’s latest audacious letter. 

“We'll wait for him!” Mr. Reynolds 
promised, “I'll send Neva over to Ella 
Verbeck’s. That's the name of one of 
her chums. We wouldn't want any 
women in the house, of course. We may 
have to do some shooting.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Reynolds. And 
we'll shoot first and ask questions aft- 
erward. Let P. Cann come if he dares!” 

“IT would like to see that fellow my- 
self.” There was an unpleasant gleam 


in the eye of the packer. 

A little more than twenty-four hours 
later the Reynolds’ home had almost 
taken on the appearance of a fortress 
ready for a siege. 


Neva had gone to 
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Ella Verbeck’s early in the afternoon— 
with a private detective watching her 
movements. Her father suspected noth- 
ing, but he didn’t intend to take chances, 
The woman servants had been sent away 
for the evening. 

A dozen detectives, under command 
of Haubner and Scallon, were scattered 
through the house. Outside, watching 
the grounds and every possible exit or 
entrance, were plain-clothes men and 
uniformed officers. A veritable small 
army of police was on hand. 

Marvin Rockwood, who wanted to be 
in “at the death,” as he expressed it, 
jokingly referred to their force of num- 
bers. 

“Poor P. Cann! He hasn’t any more 
chance than one ice-cream cone in a 
crowd of small boys,” he commented. 
“T guess he’ll have sense enough to stay 
away. You bet your life there is one 
bird here who wants to lay hands on 
Cann and can him for keeps.” 

“Haubner?’’ grunted his partner. 

“Dillingham. Our brilliant friend 
from Scotland Yard. So far the ace 
of [english sleuths has been a terrible 
flivver, and those letters certainly take 
the bark off his British hide. Note the 
intensity in his expression.” 

Assuredly there was nothing mirth- 
ful in the manner of Eustace Dilling- 
ham. His face set like granite, he 
moved slowly from room to room, 
studying here and there, and occasion- 
ally jotting something down in a note- 


book. Never had the Englishman 
seemed more serious and _ stern. 
Haubner sought out Mr. Osgood 


Reynolds. 

“One of my men that has been watch- 
ing Bob Peterson reported this after- 
noon that he had boarded a train bound 
south,” the detective declared. ‘He was 
carrying a couple of suit cases. I or 
dered Halverson to keep him under his 
eye until further orders. Of course I 
have nothing against Peterson yet, but 














he may be mixed up in the thing some- 
how. There’s more than one.” 

“Oh, you'll land him yet,” 
the packer. 

Two hours now passed without un- 
usual incident. Nothing happened any- 
where in the big house, which was bril- 
liantly illuminated from top to bottom. 
A hall clock tolled off ten strokes. 

“T'll bet P. Cann isn’t coming,” re- 
marked Rockwood to Dillingham. 

“I don’t suppose the beggar will have 
the cheek,”” the [Englishman said with a 
sigh. 

Another hour went by. One of the 
stationed outside re- 


asserted 


plain-clothes men 
ported to Haubner. 

“A number of machines have been 
passing and repassing the house the last 
few minutes,” he said. “They appear 
to be acting a bit strange.” 

“Don't overlook anything, Brown,” 
commenced his superior. ‘No telling 
what——”” 

A series of explosions from the street 
The noise was ter- 
rific for a few seconds. 

“What the devil!” 
Osgood Reynolds. 

“Machines backfiring !” 
ner. “Now, why——” 

Without warning the lights all over 
the house snapped off, plunging every- 
A switch had 
been pulled somewhere, or wires cut. 

“He is here!” muttered Haubner. J’or 
a moment he hesitated, dazed by the 


startled every one. 
burst from Mr. 
Haub- 


cried 


} 
! 
thing in deep darkness. 


sudden gloom. Then he recalled his 
pocket flash light. He was delving for 


it when some one hurled against him, 
wrenched violently at his chest, and then 
threw him off his feet. He heard a cry 
in Dillingham’s voice and a heavy thud. 
There was a good deal of confusion and 
running around. Officers were coming 
from within and without, and the din 
was awful. 

Cursing and shouting orders, Haub- 
ner gained his feet. Somebody located 
the light switch, and the electrics were 
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flashed on again. No wires had been 
cut. 

All this had occurred while Haubner, 
Reynolds and his partner, and Dilling- 
ham had been in the library. The room 
appeared to be slightly mussed. So 
were a couple of its inhabitants. The 
portly packer had a bruise on one 
cheek. The English detective, his nose 
injured, was picking himself up from 
the floor. 

“The beggar was 
“My monocle is gone. 
waistcoat pocket, too.” 

“Oh, somebody was here, all right!” 
retorted Mr. Osgood Reynolds angrily. 
“How he did soak me in the dark!” 

“And your star, Haubner! He took 
it!” Rockwood pointed his finger at 
the detective’s torn vest. 

“Where the 


here!” he cried. 
It was in my 


deuce did he come 


from:’ The packer was furious. 
“He isn’t far, wherever he came 
from! We’ll land him!” said Haubner 


confidently. He shouted commands, 
and officers went tearing through the 
house. Yet three or four minutes 
passed without any culprit being un- 
earthed. 

“Is this bird 
manded Marvin 
could any mortal man— 

The telephone rang, cutting him short. 
Haubner leaped to the instrument. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Didn’t get me, did your” came a 
voice the which he recog- 
nized despite a certain harshness now 
in its quality. “No, of course you didn’t. 
{ told you [ would be there. You had 
your chance and couldn’t take advan- 
tage of it, even with that regiment you 
had on the job. I got what I 
after, Hauby, if that is you talking— 
or whoever it is. Well, that’s all. You 
won't see or hear from me again. I'll 
let you guess how I got in and out so 
quickly. It was simple. Terribly sim- 
ple. Good-by, with the compliments of 
P, Cann.” 


superhuman?”  de- 
Rockwood. “How 


wire, 


over 


came 
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Dumfounded, Haubner had not been 
able to articulate throughout this tri- 
umphant speech. All at once he found 
voice, 

“You smart crook, you! [ll——” 
He dropped the receiver. “Gone!” he 
ejaculated. “Boys, he can’t be far 
away. Scour the neighborhood, and 
find out from the telephone exchange 
where he phoned from. He hasn’t got 
away yet!” 

“Right-o!” came from Eustace Dil- 
lingham. The English detective had 
picked something from the floor. “The 
beggar overreached himself this time. 
I'll get him now. He laughs best who 
laughs last. Can I borrow a motor, Mr. 
Reynolds? I must be off at once!’ 

“If you want some men to go with 
you——-” began Haubner. 

“Thanks, old chap, but I'll see this 
through alone. You have the motor, 
Mr. Reynolds? Splendid!” Dillingham 
hurried away. 

“What clew did he get?” Haubner 
asked in a worried voice. “I never ran 
up against a proposition like this in my 
life, Tom.” 

“You said something then.” 
once Scallon was stirred to speech. 

Although a dozen officers searched the 
Reynolds home in every nook and cor- 
ner no traces of P. Cann or any con- 
federates were disclosed. The men 
hunting the neighborhood reported no 
success. Haubner was disheartened. 

Shortly after midnight the telephone 
rang again. He answered. The chief 
of police was on the wire. 

“Get down here right away, Haub- 
ner,” issued the curt order. “This Eng- 
lish detective Dillingham is here, and 
there seems to be a mixup of some 
kind.” 

The greatly perplexed detective left 
Scallon in charge and hastened to the 
police station. Sitting in the chief’s 
office, hatless and coatless, was a stocky, 
red-cheeked individual Frederick Haub- 
ner never before had seen. 
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“What’s up, chief” he asked. 

“This man here says he is Eustace 
Dillingham, the English detective—the 
real Dillingham,” the chief answered 
severely. “And he has proved it to 
me.” 

“But who—who is the other LEnglish- 
man?” asked the astonished Haubner. 

“No Englishman at all!” replied the 
coatless one. “I suspect he is the very 
mysterious Mr. P. Cann himself. I was 
a prisoner in this city almost a week, 
and there doubtless was a reason for it. 
I managed to escape to-night, or the 
Lord knows how long I would have been 
confined,” 

‘“Well—Tll be hanged!” Haubner was 
staggered. 

“When I arrived here, in response to 
a wire from a Mr. Reynolds, I was met 
at the station by one Paddison, who 
claimed to be his office manager. He 
lured me away to a filthy district and 
when I grew suspicious I was soaked 
over the head and tumbled into an 
old cellar. I was kept a prisoner there 
until to-night, when | outwitted a guard. 
Not Paddison. Some one else. I came 
here at once, but I suppose I arrived too 
late.” 

“I see it now,” Haubner said. “Pad- 
dison was one of the gang. He sup- 
plied the inside stuff on Rockwood & 
Reynolds, of course. I had wondered 
about that. After getting Dillingham 
here out of the way he met his nervy 
pal and palmed him off as the real [ng- 
lishman. He fooled us all, too. Writ- 
ing letters to himself, and all that stuff. 

“To-night he must have turned out 
the lights after arranging for a little 
diversion outside—there was a lot of 
noise made by a bunch of taxis that 
must have been hired for the purpose. 
In the dark he grabbed my star and 
pretended to get his monocle—Golly! 
he’s got crust !—and then knocked him- 
self down. His nose was actually bleed- 
ing. The slicker! But we know what 
We can 


Paddison and he looked like. 

















send descriptions of them broadcast. 
There’s a chance of landing them even 
if they have made a good get-away. 
Yes, he borrowed Reynolds’ motor to 
follow a clew!” 

Haubner paused. 
denly occurred to him. 
wrong! I must be!” he cried. “P, Cann 
called up while I was there. I know 
And Dillingham was in the 
roo with us! That is, the fake 
Dillingham. Lord, I am up a tree!” 

But a call from Mr. Osgood Reynolds 
a little later cleared up this part of the 
mystery. The portly packer was raging. 
Things had been happening to him with 
startling rapidity. His private sleuth 
at the Verbecks’ had been given the slip 
by Neva. A telegram arrived at one 
o'clock in the morning informing him 
that his daughter had married Bob Pe- 
terson in a neighboring town, and that 
the couple were on their way to a honey- 
moon in California. 

On top of this arrived a package and 
a letter from the elusive robber who 
had set an entire city by the ears. Mr. 
Reynolds showed the missive to Haub- 
ner. 

“He loves to write these things, I 
must say,” muttered the detective as he 
read: 


A thought had sud- 
“No, I’m all 


his voice. 


Well, ta! ta! you old scoundrel 

I've done my duty and I’m off for pastures 
new 

By this time you have learned, no doubt, 
that I was a bogus sleuth and that your 
trusted Paddison is no longer on hand to be 
trusted. We are off to some town where 


the welcome isn’t worn off. 
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I'll bet Haubner is tearing his hair now. 
He isn’t a bad guy, but he hasn’t any imagina- 
tion. I know he doesn't understand how I 
could telephone and be in the room at the 
same time. I oughtn’t to give it away, but 
I hate to see the poor fellow get fussed. You 
see, I didn’t telephone at all. But he heard 
my voice. Here's how. 

A few days ago I spoke a little speech 
and made a phonograph record of it. Pad- 
dison was miles away awaiting to call up 
at a certain time, if not warned otherwise 
He started the machine, rang up, and let the 
record of my well-known voice trickle over 
the wire, and then hung up. 

My other pal—I have several, you see— 
started the noisy bunch of machines going 
outside and enabled me to get busy on my 
little stunt I think I timed things pretty 
well. I am a ripsnorting burglar, don’t you 
think? My main fault is that | love to talk 
about myself. Oh, well; we all have our 
failings. 

It cave me a great laugh to think you 
suspected me of being Bob Peterson, the 
pool-hall proprietor. He is perfectly in- 
nocent. IL see where my little diversion, 
however, enabled him to marry your daugh- 
ter. I'm glad of that. She deserves 
good luck, after having lived with vou all 
her life. Just to prove my heart is in the 
right place, I am forwarding the necklace 
I took on my first visit to your house. She 
is to have it as a wedding present. Tell her 
it is with the compliments of P. Can? 


some 


“No, I guess he isn’t Peterson,” said 


Frederick Haubner, handing back the 


letter. “But who in the world is P. 
Cann, anyway?” 
“You can search me!” responded 


Mr. Osgood Reynolds. “But I’m sorry 
that he had to choose a career as a 
burglar, whoever he is. Think of the 
future of a young man like that in the 
packing industry!” 





——— 
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The 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WIIEN old Antony Bartle, the antiquarian bookseller of Barford, England, dies in the law office of 

Eldrick & Pascoe, after disclosing the fact that he has just found the will of the late Jobn 
Mallathorpe, Linwood Pratt, the senior clerk, decides his chance to make a fortune has come. 
Mallathorpe’s estate bas passed to his nephew and niece, Harper and Nesta Mallathorpe, who live 
with their mother at his late residence, Normandale Grange. sartle Collingwood, grandson of Antony 
Bartle, who arrives from London to settle the old bookseller’s affairs, learns that Bartle had written 
a letter, a few hours before his visit to Eldrick & Vascoe’s office, to Mrs. Mallathorpe, but after 
seeing that lady, Collingwood decides that his grandfather merely had intended to purchase some 
old books. Pratt sees Mrs. Mallathorpe, shows her a copy of the will, which leaves most of the 
Mallathorpe money for the founding of a school in Barford, and proposes a bargain. On his way 
home he is overtaken by James Parrawhite, another clerk in the Eldrick & Pascoe office, who says he 
was hidden in the office at the time of Bartle’s call, and knows the secret of the will. <A fight ensues, 


and Pratt kills Parrawhite, throwing his body into a quarry pit. Pratt next morning takes a sum 
of money from Eldrick’s drawer, and makes it appear that Parrawhite is a missing thief. Mrs. 
Muallathorpe tries to buy the will from Pratt, but he refuses to sell, and Insists that he be ap 
pointed the steward of her estate. Then Harper Mallathorpe is killed by a falling bridge in his 
own grounds. Collingwood, who has returned to Barford, hears strange rumors about the bridge, 


and learns that Pratt has set up in business for himself, as Mrs. Mallathorpe’s attorney, although 
the Mallathorpe estate has passed to Nesta by the death of her brother, Mr. Robson, Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe’s former lawyer, as well as Collingwood, are convinced that pressure has been brought to 


bear on Mrs 


Mallathorpe, and Nesta believes her 


mother is concealing something from her. Pratt 


is complacently regarding his cards, when Nesta appears at his office. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
REVELATION. 


AD any third person been pres- 

ent to observe the meeting of 
these two young people, he 
would have seen that Pratt, to 
whom it was unexpected and a surprise, 
vas outwardly as calm and _ self-pos- 
sessed, as if the other had come there to 
keep an ordinary business appointment. 
Nesta Mallathorpe, looking very dig- 
nified and almost stately in her mourn- 
ing, was obviously angry. 

“Good morning, Miss Mallathorpe,” 
said Pratt. “You wish to see me? 
Come into my private office, if you 
please. I haven’t fixed on a clerk yet,” 
he went on, as he led his visitor through 


AH 


the outer room and to the easy-chair by 
his desk. “How is Mrs, Mallathorpe to- 
day? Improving, I hope.” 

Nesta made no reply to these remarks 
or to the question. And, instead of tak- 
ing the easy-chair which Eldrick had 
found so comfortable, she went to one 
which stood against the wall opposite 
Pratt’s desk and seated herself in as up- 
right and rigid a position as the wall be- 
hind her. 
wish to speak to you plainly!” she 
said, as Pratt, who now regarded her 
somewhat doubtfully, realizing that he 
was in for business of a serious nature, 
sat down at his desk. “I want to ask 
you a plain question and I expect @ 
plain answer. Why are you blackmail 


_ 


ing my mother ?” 














Pratt shook his head as if he felt 
more sorrow than anger. He glanced 
deprecatingly at his visitor. “I think 
you'll be sorry, on reflection, that you 
said that, Miss Mallathorpe,” he an- 
swered. “You're a little—shall we say 
upset? A little—shall we say angry: 
lf you were calmer you wouldn’t say 
such things, you wouldn’t use such a 
term as blackmailing. It’s—dear me, I 
dare say you don’t know it—it’s action- 
able. If I were that sort of man, Miss 
Mallathorpe, and you said that beiore 
witnesses—I don’t know what mighti’t 
happen. However, I am not that sort 
of man. But don’t you say it again, if 
you please!” 

“If you don’t answer my question, 
and at once,” said Nesta, whose cheeks 
were pale with angry determination, “I 
shall say it again in a fashion you won't 
like—not to you, but to the police!” 

Pratt smiled a quiet, strange smile, 
which made his visitor feel a sudden 
sense of fear. Again he shook his head 
and deprecatingly. “Oh, no,” 
he said gently. “That’s a bigger mis- 
take than the other, Miss Mallathorpe. 
The police! Oh, not the police, I think, 
Miss Mallathorpe. You see, other peo- 
ple than you might go to the police 
about something else.” 

Nesta’s anger cooled down under that 
scarcely veiled threat. 

“I shall certainly go to the police au- 


. 
SIOW1\ 


thorities,”’ she said, “unless I get some 
proper explanation from you. I shall 
lave no option. You are forcing, or 


have forced, my mother to enter into 
some strange arrangement with you. 
Now what is it? I mean to know one 
way or another !” 

“Miss Mallathorpe,” said Pratt, 
‘you're taking the wrong course with 
me. Now, who advised you to come 
here and speak to me like this, as if 
I were a criminal? Mr. Collingwood, 
no doubt! Or, perhaps, Mr. Robson? 
Now, if either 





“Neither Mr. Robson nor Mr. Col- 
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lingwood knows anything about my 
coming here,” retorted Nesta. ‘No one 
knows. I am quite competent to man- 
age my own affairs. If you will not 
satisfy me, then I shall do what I said.” 

“You'll go to the police authorities ?” 
asked Pratt. “Ah! But let us con- 
sider things a little, Miss Mallathorpe. 
Now, to start with, who says there has 
been any forcing? I know one person 
who won’t say so, and that’s your 
mother herself.” 
unable to answer that as- 
sertion. And Pratt smiled triumphantly 
and went on. “She'll tell you—Mrs. 
Mallathorpe’ll tell you—that she’s very 
pleased indeed to have my poor serv- 
ices,” he said. ‘“She’s glad to do a kind 
service to a poor relation. And since 
I am your mother’s relation, Miss Mal- 
lathorpe, I’m yours, too.” 

“Are you going to tell me anything 
more than that?” asked Nesta steadily. 

Pratt shrugged his shoulders and 
waved his hands. “What more can | 
tell:” he asked. “The fact is, there’s a 
business arrangement between me and 
your mother, and you object to it. Well, 
I’m sorry, but I’ve my own interests to 
consider.” 


Nesta felt 


“Very well,” said Nesta, rising from 
the straight-backed and looking 
very rigid herself, as she stood up. 
“You won't tell me anything. So I am 
going to the police. For, as sure as I 
am that I see you, there’s something 
wrong, and I'll know what it is.” 


chair 


Pratt recognized that she had passed 
beyond the stage of mere anger to one 
of calm determination. And as 
marched toward the door he called her 
back, as the result of a second’s swift 
thought on his part. 


she 


“Miss Mallathorpe,” he said, “oblige 
me by sitting down again. I’m not in 
the least afraid of your going to the 


police. But my experience is that, if 
one goes to them on errands of this 
sort, it sets all sorts of things going— 
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scandal and suspicion, and I don’t know 
what. You don’t want any scandal.” 

Nesta already had a hand on the door. 
But, after looking at him for a second 
or two, she turned back and sat down 
in her old position. Pratt, still seated 
at his desk, plunged his hands in his 
trousers pockets, tilted back his chair, 
and for five minutes stared with knitted 
brows at his blotting pad. He had care- 
fully reckoned up his own position more 
than once during the progress of recent 
events, and, the more carefully he cal- 
culated it, the more he felt convinced 
that he had nothing to fear. He had 
had to alter his ground in consequence 
of the death of Harper Mallathorpe, 
and he had known that he would have 
to fight Nesta. But he had not antici- 
pated that hostilities would come so 
soon, or begin with such evident deter- 
mination on her part. 

He looked up at last and saw Nesta 
regarding him sternly. But Pratt 
smiled the quiet smile which made her 
uneasy. “Miss Mallathorpe,” he said, 
“I was thinking of two things just then 
—a game at cards and the science of 
warfare. In both it’s a good thing 
sometimes to let your adversary see what 
a strong hand you’ve got. Now then, 
a question, if you please. Are you and 
I adversaries ?” 

“Yes,” answered Nesta unflinchingly. 
“You're acting like an enemy—you are 
an enemy !” 

“T’ve hoped that you and I would be 
friends—good friends,” said Pratt. “If 
I may say so, I’ve no feelings of enmity 
toward you.” 

“l’ve no choice,” replied Nesta 
bluntly. “I came here to know what 
you've got to say for yourself. Say 
it!” 

Pratt moved his chair a little nearer 
to his visitor. “Now,” he said, speak- 
ing very quietly and deliberately, “I'll 
go through what I have to say to you 
carefully, point by point. I shall ask 
you to go back a little way. It is now 
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some time since I discovered a secret 
about your mother, Mrs. Mallathorpe. 
Ah, you start! It may be with indig- 
nation, but I assure you that I'm tell- 
ing you, and am going to tell you, the 
absolute truth. I say a secret. No one 
knows it but myself, not one living soul, 
xcept, of course, your mother. [| shall 
not reveal it to you, under any con- 
sideration or in any circumstances; but 
I can tell you this, if that secret were 
revealed your mother would be ruined 
for life, and you yourself would suf- 
fer in more ways than one.” 

Nesta looked at him incredulously 
and yet she began to feel he was tell- 
ing her some truth. 

Pratt shook his head at the incredu- 
lous expression. “It’s quite so,” he 
said. “You'll begin to believe it from 
other things. Now, it was in connec- 
tion with this that I paid a visit to Nor- 


mandale Grange one evening some 
months ago. Perhaps you never heard 
of that? I was alone with your mother 


for some time in the study.” 
“T have heard of it,” she answered. 
“Very good,” said Pratt. “But you 
haven't heard that your mother came to 
see me at my rooms here in Barford, 
my lodgings, the very next night—on 
the same business, of course. But she 


did; I know how she came, too. Se 
cretly, heavily veiled naturally; she 
didn’t want anybody to know. Are you 


beginning to see something in it, Miss 
Mallathorpe ?” 

“Go on with your story,” answered 
Nesta. 

“T go on then to the day before your 
brother’s death,” continued Pratt. 
“Namely, a certain Friday. Now, if 
you please, I'll invite you to listen care 
fully to certain facts which are indis- 
putable, which I can prove easily. On 
that Friday, the day before your broth- 
er’s death, Mrs. Mallathorpe was in the 
shrubbery at Normandale Grange, 


which is near the north end of the old 
She was approached by 


footbridge. 























Hoskins, an old woodman, who has been 
on the estate a great many years. You 
know him well enough. Hoskins told 
Mrs. Mallathorpe that the footbridge, 
between the north and south shrubber- 
ies, spanning the cut which was made 
there a long time since so that a nearer 
road could be made to the stables, was 
in an extremely dangerous condition— 
so dangerous, in fact, that in his opin- 
ion it would collapse under even a mod- 
erate weight. I impress this fact upon 
you strongly.” 

“Well,” said Nesta. 

“Hoskins,” Pratt went on, “urged 
upon Mrs. Mallathorpe the necessity of 
having the bridge closed at once or bar- 
ricaded. He pointed out to her from 
where they stood certain places in the 
bridge and in the railing on one side of 
it, which already sagged in such a fash- 
ion that he, as a man of experience, 
knew that planks and railings were lit- 
erally rotten with damp. Now what did 
Mrs. Mallathorpe do? She said noth- 
ing to Hoskins, except that she’d have 
the thing seen to. But she immediately 
procured two short lengths of chain and 
two padlocks and went back and se- 
cured its wicket gates at both ends. 
I beg you will bear that in mind, too, 
Miss Mallathorpe.” 

“T am bearing everything in mind,” 
said Nesta resolutely. “Don’t be 
afraid that I shall forget one word that 
you say.” 

“| hear the sneer in your voice,” an- 
swered Pratt, as he turned, unlocked a 
drawer, and drew out papers. 
“But I think you will soon learn that 
to sneer at what I’m telling you is fool- 
ish. Mrs. Mallathorpe had a set purpose 
in locking up those gates, as you. will 


some 


see presently. You will see it from 
what I am now going to tell you. 


Oblige me, if you please, by looking at 
that letter. Do you recognize your 


mother’s handwriting ?” 
“Yes,” admitted Nesta with appre- 
hension. 


“That is her writing.”’ 
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“Very good,” said Pratt. “Then be- 
fore I read it to you I'll just tell you 
what this letter is. It formed, when 
it was written, an invitation from Mrs. 
Mallathorpe to me—an invitation to 
walk innocently into what she knew— 
knew, mind you—to be a death trap. 
She meant me to fall through that 
bridge!” 

CHAPTER XV. 
ALL TRUMPS. 


OR a fell moment of tense silence 
Nesta and Pratt looked at each 
other across the letter which he held 
in his outstretched hand, looked stead- 
ily and with a certain amount of stern 
inquiry. And it was Nesta’s eyes which 
first gave way, beaten by the certainty in 
Pratt’s. She looked aside; her cheeks 
flamed; she felt as if something were 
rising in her throat to choke her. 

“T can’t believe that,” she muttered. 
“You're mistaken! Oh, utterly mis- 
taken !” 

‘No mistake,” said Pratt confidently. 
“T tell you your mother sent me—me 
—to meet my death at that bridge. 
Here’s the proof in this letter. I'll tell 
you, first, when I received it, then I’ll 
read you what’s in it, and, if you doubt 
my reading of it, you shall read it your- 
self. But it won’t go out of my hands. 
And first as to my getting it, for that’s 
important. It reached me by registered 
post, mind you, on the Saturday morn- 
ing on which your brother met his 
death. It was handed in at Normandale 
village post office for registration late 
on Friday afternoon. And by whom, 
do you think?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Nesta faintly. 

“It was handed in for registration by 
your mother’s maid, Esther Mawson,” 
said Pratt, with a dark look. “I’ve got 
her evidence, anyway. And that was 
all part of a plan—just as a certain 
something that was inclosed was a part 
of some plan or plot. And now I'll 
read you the letter, and you'll bear in 
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mind that I got it by first post that 
Saturday morning. This is what your 
mother says: 


“I particularly wish to see you again, at 
once, about the matter between us, and to 
have another look at that document. Can you 
come here, bringing it with you, to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon, by the train which 
leaves B. soon after two o'clock? As I am 
most anxious that your visit should be pri- 
vate and unknown to any one here, do not 
come to the house. Take the path across 
the park to the shrubberies near the house, 
so that, if you are met, people would think 
you were taking a near cut to the village. I 
will meet you in the shrubbery on the house 
side of the little footbridge. The gates 3 





Pratt suddenly paused and, before 
proceeding, looked hard at his visitor. 
“Now listen to what follows and bear 
in mind what your mother knew and 
had done, at the time she wrote this 
letter. This is how the letter goes on 
—let every word fix itself in your mind, 
Miss Mallathorpe: 

“The gates of the footbridge are locked, 
but the inclosed keys will open them. I will 
meet you among the trees on the farther side. 
Be sure to come and bring that document. 
I have something to say about it on seeing it 
again. 

Pratt turned to the drawer from 
which he had taken the letter and took 
out two small keys, evidently belonging 
to patent padlocks. He held them up 
before Nesta. 

“There they are!” he said trium- 
phantly. ‘Been in my possession ever 
since, and will remain there. Now then, 
you see what a diabolical scheme it was 
that was in your mother’s mind against 
me. She meant me to meet with the 
fate which overtook her own son. She 
meant me to fall through that bridge. 
Why? She hoped that I should break 
my neck, as he did. She wanted to si- 


lence me; but she also wanted more, 
she wanted to take from my dead body, 
or my unconscious body, the certain 
something which she was so anxious I 
should bring with me, which she re- 
ferred to as ‘that document.’ 


She was 
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willing to risk anything—even to mur- 
der—to get hold of that. And now 
you know why I went to Normandale 
Grange that Saturday; you know now 
the real reason. I told a deliberate lie 
at the inquest for your mother’s sake 
—for your sake, if you knew it. Is 
all this clear to you?” 

Nesta could only move her head in 
silent acquiescence. 

“Now I come to what happened that 
Saturday afternoon,” Pratt said. “I 
may as well tell you that in my own 
interest I have carefully collected cer- 
tain evidence which never came out at 
the inquest—which, indeed, has nothing 
to do with the exact matter of the in- 
quest. Now, that Saturday your 
mother and you had lunch together, 
your brother, as we see in a moment, 
being away at your lunch time, a quar- 
ter to two. About twenty minutes past 
two your mother left the house. She 
went out into the gardens. She left 
the gardens for the shrubberies. And 
at twenty-five minutes to three she was 
seen by one of your gardeners, Feather- 
stone, hiding among the trees at the end 
of the north shrubbery. What was she 
doing there, Miss Mallathorpe? She 
was waiting—waiting until a certain 
hoped-for accident happened to me! 
Then she would have come out of her 
hiding place in the hope of getting that 
document from my pocket. Do you 
see how cleverly she’d laid her plans— 
murderous plans?” 

Nesta was making a great effort to be 
calm. “Will you finish your story, if 
you please?” she asked. 

“In my own way, in my own time,” 
answered Pratt. “I now come to your 
brother. On the Friday noon the late 
Mr. Harper Mallathorpe went to Bar- 
ford to visit a friend—young Stemth- 
waite, at the Hollies. He was to stay 
the night there and was not expected 
home until Saturday evening. He did 
stay the night and remained in Bar- 
ford until noon on Saturday; but he 














unexpectedly returned to the house at 
half past two. And, almost as soon as 
he’d got in, he picked up a gun and 
strolled out into the gardens and the 
north shrubbery. And, as you know, he 
went to the footbridge. You see, Miss 
Mallathorpe, your mother, clever as she 
was, had forgotten one detail—the gates 
of that footbridge were merely low, 
four-barred things, and there was noth- 
ing to prevent an active young man 
from climbing them. She forgot another 
thing, too, that warning had not been 
given at the house that the bridge was 
dangerous. And, of course, she’d never, 
never calculated that your brother 
would return sooner than he was ex- 
pected, or that, on his return, he’d go 
where he did. And so But I'll 
spare you any reference to what hap- 
pened. Only, you know how it was 
that Mrs. Mallathorpe was found by 
her son’s body. She’d been waiting 
about for me. But the fate she’d meant 
for me was dealt out to him!” 

In spite of herself Nesta gave way 
toa slight cry. “I can’t bear any more 
of that!’ she said. “Have you fin- 
ished 7” 

“There’s not much more to say—now, 
at any rate,” replied Pratt. ‘“‘And what 
I have to say shall be to the point. I’m 
sorry to have been obliged to say all 
that I have said. But, you know, you 
forced me to it. You threatened me. 
The real truth, Miss Mallathorpe, is 
just this: you don’t understand me at 
all. You come here—excuse my plain 
speech—hectoring me and bullying me 
with talk about the police and blackmail, 
and I don’t know what. It’s I who 
ought to go to the police. I could have 
your mother arrested and put in the 
dock on a charge of attempted murder, 
this very day! I’ve got all the proofs.” 





“I suppose you held that out as a 
threat to her when you forced her to 
sign that power of attorney?” observed 
Nesta. 

For the first time since her arrival 
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Pratt looked at his visitor in an un- 


friendly fashion. His expression 
changed, and his face flushed a little. 
“You think that, do you?” he said. 
“Well you’re wrong. I’m not a fool. 
I held out no such threat. I didn’t even 
tell your mother what I’d found out. 
I wasn’t going to show her my hand all 
at once, though I’ve shown you a good 
deal of it.” 

“Not all?” she asked quickly. 

“Not all,” answered Pratt, with a 
meaning glance. ‘To use more meta- 
phors, I’ve several cards up my sleeve, 
Miss Mallathorpe. But you're utterly 
wrong about the threats. I[’ll tell you— 
I don’t mind that—how I got the au- 
thority you’re speaking about. Your 
mother had promised me that steward- 
ship for life. I’d have been a good 
steward. But we recognized that your 
brother’s death had altered things; that 
you, being, as she said, a self-willed 
young woman—you see how plain I am 
—would insist on looking after your 
own affairs. So she gave me another 


post. I'll discharge the duties hon- 
estly.”’ 
“Yes,” said Nesta, “but you've al- 


ready told me that you’d a hold on my 
mother before any of these recent events 
happened, and that you possess some 
document which she was anxious to get 
into her hands. So it comes to this: 
you've a double hold on her, according 
to your story.” 

“Just so,” agreed Pratt. 
right; I have a double hold.” 

Nesta looked at him silently for a 
while; Pratt looked at her. 

“Very well,” she said at Jast. “How 
much do you want to be bought out ?” 

Pratt laughed. ‘I thought that would 
be the end of it,” he remarked. “Yes, 
I thought so.” 

‘Name your price,” said Nesta. 

“Miss Mallathorpe,” answered Pratt, 
bending forward and speaking with a 
earnestness. “Just listen to me. 
I’m not to be bought out. 


“You're 


new 
It’s so good. 
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Your mother tried that game with me 
before. But I'll suggest something else 
that you can do.” 

Nesta made no answer. 

“You can do this,” said Pratt. “To 
start with, and it’ll go a long way, just 
try to think better‘of me. I told you 
you don’t understand me. Try to. I’m 
not a bad lot. I’ve great ambitions. 
I’m a hard worker. You'll see that [ll 
look after your mother’s affairs in a 
fashion that'll commend itself to any 
firm of auditors and accountants who 
may look into my accounts every year. 
Let things be. I’m to be trusted.” 

“How can I trust a man who delib- 
erately tells me that he holds a secret 
and a document over a woman’s head ¢” 
demanded Nesta. “You've admitted a 
previous hold on my mother. You say 
you're in possession of a secret that 
would ruin her, quite apart from recent 
events. Is that honest?” 

“Tt was none of my seeking,’’ retorted 
Pratt. ‘I gained the knowledge by acci- 
dent.” 

“You're giving yourself away,” said 
Nesta. “You’ve some mental twist or 
defect which prevents you from seeing 
things straight.” 

“Iexcuse me,” interrupted Pratt, with 
a queer smile, “it’s you who don't see 
things straight. I’m using my knowl- 
edge to protect all of you. Let your 
mind go back to what I said at first. 
I said that I’d discovered a secret which, 
if revealed, would ruin your mother and 
injure you. So it would, more than 
ever now. So, you see, in keeping it 
I’m taking care not only of her inter- 
ests, but of yours.” 

Nesta rose. She realized that there 
was no more to be said or done. 

Before Pratt could move, she had 
turned swiftly to the door and let her- 
self out, and in another minute she was 
among the crowds in the street below. 


For a few minutes she walked in the di- 


rection of Robson’s offices, but, when 
she had nearly reached them, she turned 





and went deliberately to those of Eldrick 
& Pascoe. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
NESTA CHOOSES A CHAMPION, 


Y the time she had been admitted to 

[:ldrick’s private room, Nesta had re- 
gained her composure; she had also had 
time to think, and her present action 
was the result of, at any rate, a part of 
her thoughts. She was calm and col- 
lected enough when she took the chair 
which the solicitor drew forward. 

“| called on you for two reasons, Mr. 
[:Idrick,” she said. “I*irst to thank you 
for your kindness and thoughtfulness 
at the time of my brother’s death in 
sending your clerk to help in making the 
arrangements.” 

“Very glad he was of any assistance, 
Miss Mallathorpe.” 

“But the second reason for my call 
is that I want to speak to you about 
him,” said Nesta. 

“Yes?” responded Eldrick. He had 
already formed some idea as to what 
was in his visitor’s mind and he was 
secretly glad of the opportunity of talk- 
ing to her. “About Pratt, eh? What 
about him, Miss Mallathorpe?” 

“He was with you for some years, ! 
believe?” she asked. 

‘‘A good many years,” assented El- 
drick. ‘‘He came to us as office boy, 
and was head clerk when he left us.” 

“Then you ought to know him well,” 
she suggested. 

“As to that,” replied Eldrick, “there 
are some people in this world whom 
other people never could know well— 
that’s to say, really well. I know Pratt 
well enough for what he was—our clerk. 
Privately, I know little about him. He’s 
clever, he has ability, he’s a chap who 
reads a great deal, he’s got ambitions, 
and I should say he is a bit subtle.” 

“T believe that you’re aware that my 
mother, for some reason or other un- 
known to me, has put him in charge of 


her affairs?” asked Nesta. 




















“Yes; Mr. Collingwood told me so,” 
answered Eldrick. “So, too, did your 
own solicitor, Mr. Robson, who’s very 
angry about it.” 

“And your” she said, putting a direct 


question. “What do you think? Do, 
please, tell me.” 
“It’s difficult to say, Miss Malla- 


thorpe,” replied Eldrick, with a smile 
and a shake of the head. “If your 
mother—who, of course, is quite com- 
petent to decide for herself—wishes to 
have somebody to look after her affairs, 
I don’t see what objection can be taken 
to that procedure. And if she chooses 
to put Linford Pratt in that position, 
why not?” 

“But why Pratt?’ asked Nesta. 

Eldrick waved his hands. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed. “Now, you ask me a very 
different question. But I understand— 
in fact, 1 know—that Pratt turns out to 
be a relative of yours. Perhaps your 
mother is desirous of benefiting Pratt 
as a relation.” 

“Do you advise anything?” asked 
Nesta. 

“Well, you know, Miss Mallathorpe,” 
replied Eldick, smiling, “I’m not your 
legal adviser. What about Mr. Rob- 
son °” 

“Mr. Robson is so very angry about 
all this, with my mother,” said Nesta, 
“that I don’t even want to ask his ad- 
vice. What I really do want is the 
advice, counsel of somebody, more as a 
friend than as a solicitor.” 

“Delighted to give you any help I 
can, either professionally or as a friend,” 


exclaimed Eldrick. “But let me sug- 
yest something. And first of all, is 


there anything, something, in all this 
that you haven’t told to anybody yet?” 

“Yes, much,” she answered, “a great 
deal.”’ 

“Then,” said Eldrick, “let me advise 
a certain counsel. Two heads are bet- 
ter than one. Let me ask Mr. Colling- 
wood to come here.” 
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He was watching his visitor narrowly 
as he said this, and he saw a faint rise 
of color in her cheeks. But for the 
moment she did not answer, and Eldrick 
saw that she was thinking. “Can I have 
a few minutes to decide?” asked Nesta. 

IIdrick jumped up. “Of course!” he 
said. “I'll leave you a while and return 
to you presently.” 

Nesta, left alone, gave herself up to 
deep thought and to a careful reckoning 
of her position. She was longing to 
confide in some trustworthy person or 
persons, for Pratt’s revelations had 
plunged her into a maze of perplexity, 
and when Eldrick came back she looked 
at him and nodded. “TI should like to 
talk to you and Mr. Collingwood,” she 
said quietly. 

Collingwood came across to [Idrick’s 
office at once. And to these two Nesta 
unbossomed herself of every detail that 
she could remember of her interview 
with Pratt. She saw the men’s 
grow graver and graver and realized 
that this was a more serious matter than 
she had thought. 

“That’s all,” she said in the end. “I 
don’t think I’ve anything. 
And even now I don’t know if I’ve done 
right to tell you all this. But I don’t 
think I could have faced it alone.” 

“My dear Miss Mallathorpe,” said 
Eldrick earnestly, “you've 
wisest thing. You agree, 


faces 


forgotten 


done the 
Colling- 
as 
wood? 


“Ves,” answered Collingwood after a 


moment’s reflection, “I think so.” 
“Miss Mallathorpe doesn’t quite sce 
our view,” said [Eldrick, turning to 


Nesta. ‘We mean that Pratt firmly be- 
lieved, when he told you what he did, 
that for your mother’s sake and your 
own you would keep his communica- 
tion a dead secret. You’re a wist 
sensible young woman. Let hin 
tinue to believe that you'll remain silent 
under fear. And let us meet his 
policy with a secret strategy of our 


and 


con- 


secret 
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Again he glanced at Collingwood, and 
again Collingwood nodded assent. 

“Now,” continued Eldrick, “just let 
us consider matters for a few minutes 
from the position which has newly 
arisen. To begin with, Pratt’s account 
of your mother’s dealings about the 
footbridge is a very clever and plausible 
one.” 

Nesta uttered a cry of heartfelt re- 
lief. 

“T won’t ask you to think that he’s 
telling lies, just now,” said Eldrick, with 
a glance at Collingwood, “but Ill ask 
you to believe that your mother could 
put a totally different aspect and com- 
plexion on all her actions and words 
in connection with the entire affair. My 
impression, of course,” he went on, with 
something very like a wink at Colling- 
wood, “is that Mrs. Mallathorpe, when 
she wrote that letter to Pratt, intended 
to have the bridge mended first thing 
next morning, and that something pre- 
vented that being done, and that when 
she was seen about the shrubberies in 
the afternoon she was on her way to 
meet Pratt before he could reach the 
dangerous point, so that she could warn 
him. What do you say, Collingwood?” 

“T should say,” answered Colling- 
wood, regarding the solicitor earnestly 
and speaking with a great gravity of 
manner, “that that would make an ad- 
mirable line of defense to any charge 
which Pratt was wicked enough to pre- 
fer.” 

“You don’t think my mother meant 

meant—to——’”’ exclaimed Nesta, ea- 
gerly turning from one man to the other. 
“You don’t?” 

“There is no evidence worth two 
cents against your mother,” replied El- 
drick soothingly. ‘Put everything that 
Pratt has said against her clear out of 
your mind. Now, for the present, Miss 
Mallathorpe, you are, I suppose, going 
back home ?” 

“Yes, at once,” answered Nesta. “I 
have my car at the Crown Hotel.” 
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“T should just like to know some- 
thing,” continued Eldrick again, look- 
ing at Collingwood as if for approval. 
“That is: Mrs. Mallathorpe’s present 
disposition toward affairs in general and 
Pratt in particular. Miss Mallathorpe, 
when you reach home, see your mother, 
She is still, I undestand, an invalid, 
though evidently able to transaet busi- 
ness. Just approach her gently and 
kindly and tell her that you are a little 
—shall we say uncomfortable—about 
certain business arrangements which 
you hear she has made with Mr. Pratt. 
Ask her if she won't talk them over 
with you and give you her full confi- 
dence. It’s nay half past twelve,” con- 
tinued [:ldrick, looking at his wateh. 
“You'll be home before lunch. See 
your mother early in the afternoon and 
then telephone briefly the result to me, 
here, at four o’clock. Then Mr. Colling- 
wood and I will have a consultation.” 

He motioned Collingwood to remain 
where he was and himself saw Nesta 
down to the street. When he went back 
to his room he shook his head at the 
young barrister. : 

“Collingwood,” he said, ‘“‘there’s 
some nasty business afoot in all this. 
And it’s all the worse because of the 
fashion in which Pratt talked to that 
girl. She’s evidently a very good mem- 
ory; she narrated that conversation 
clearly and fully. Pratt must be very 
sure of his hand if he showed her his 
cards in that way. His very confidence 
in himself shows what a subtle net- 
work he’s either made or is making. 
We must reply to his mine with a 
counter mine!” 

“What do you think of Pratt’s charge 
against Mrs. Mallathorpe?”’ asked 
Collingwood. 

Eldrick made a wry face. “Looks 
bad—very, very bad, Collingwood,” he 
answered. “Act and scheme of a des- 
perate woman, of course, but we mustn't 
let her daughter think we believe it. 
Let her stick to the suggestion I made, 
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which, as you remarked, would cer- 
tainly make a very good line of de- 
fense, supposing Pratt ever did accuse 
her. But now what on earth is this 
document that’s been mentioned—this 
paper of which Pratt has possession? 
Has Mrs. Mallathorpe at some time 
committed forgery, or bigamy, or what 
is it? One thing’s sure, however, we've 
got to work quietly. Will you come 
back about four and hear what message 
Miss Mallathorpe sends me? After that 
we can consult.” 

Collingwood went away to his cham- 
bers. He was much occupied just then 
and had little time to think of anything 
but the work in hand. But, as he ate 
his lunch at the club, which he had 
joined on settling in Barford, he tried 
to get at some notion of the state of 
things, and once more his mind reverted 
to the time of his grandfather's death, 
and his own suspicions about Pratt at 
that period. Clearly that was a point to 
which they must hark back. He him- 
self must make more inquiries about 
the circumstances of Antony Bartle’s 
last hours. For this affair would not 
have to rest where it was. It was in- 
tolerable that Nesta Mallathorpe should 
in any way be in Pratt’s power. He 
went back to Eldrick at four o'clock 
with a suggestion or two in his mind. 

At sight of him Eldrick shook his 
head. “I’ve had that telephone mes- 
sage from Normandale,” he said, “five 
minutes ago. Pretty much what I ex- 
pected, at this juncture, anyway. Mrs. 
Mallathorpe absolutely declines to talk 
business with even her daughter at pres- 
ent and earnestly desires that Mr. Lin- 
ford Pratt may be left alone. There 
you are!” 

“Well?” asked Collingwood after a 
pause. “‘What now?” 

“We must do what we can, secretly, 
privately, for the daughter’s sake,”’ said 
Eldrick. “I confess I don’t quite see < 
beginning, but 

Just then the private door opened, and 





Pascoe, who always looked half asleep, 
but was in reality remarkably wide 
awake, lounged in, nodded to Colling- 
wood, and threw a newspaper in front 
of his partner. “I say, Eldrick,” he 
drawled, as he removed the newly 
lighted cigar from his lips, “there’s an 
advertisement here in that newspaper, 
which seems to refer to that precious 
protége of yours who left you with such 
scant ceremony. Same name, anyhow.” 

Eldrick snatched up the paper, 
glanced at it, and read a few words 
aloud. ‘Information wanted about 
James Parrawhite, at one time in prac- 
tice as a lawyer.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“MIR. BLACK, OF LONDON.” 


ITH a sharp, confirmatory glance 
Idrick looked up at his partner. 
“That’s our Parrawhite, of course,” he 
said. “Who’s after him now?” And 
he went on to read the rest of the ad- 
vertisement, murmuring its phraseology 
half aloud. 

In practice as a solicitor at Nottingham, 
and who leit that town six years ago. If 
the said James Parrawhite will communicate 
with the undersigned he will hear of some- 
thing greatly to his advantage. Any person 
able to give information as to his where- 
abouts will be suitably rewarded. Apply to 
Halstead & Byner, 56B, St. Martin’s Cham- 
bers, London, W. C. 

“Um! Pascoe, hand over that Law 
List. 

“Halstead and Byner are not law- 
yers,” announced [Idrick presently. 
“They must be inquiry agents, or some- 
thing of that sort. Anyway, I'll write 
to them, Pascoe, at once.” 

Eldrick turned to Collingwood, as the 
junior partner sauntered out of the 
room. “Rather odd that Pascoe should 
draw my attention to that just now,” 
he remarked. “This man Parrawhite 
vas, in a certain sense, mixed up with 
Pratt; at least, Pratt and I are the only 
two people who knew the secret of 
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Parrawhite’s disappearance from these 
offices. That was just about the time 
of your grandfather’s death.” 

“Who is this man you're talking of ?” 
Collingwood asked. 

“Bad lot—very,” answered Eldrick, 
shaking his head. “He and I were to- 
gether at One time with the same peo- 
ple. He'd a perfect mania for gam- 
bling on the turf,«and he went utterly 
wrong. I never heard anything of him 
for years, and then one day he turned 
up here and begged me to give him a 
job. I did, but his badness broke out 
again, One afternoon I left some money 
lying in this drawer, about two hundred 
dollars, and we've never seen or heard 
of Parrawhite since.” 

“You mentioned Pratt,” said Colling- 
wood. 

“Only Pratt and I knew about this 
money,” replied Eldrick. “‘We kept it 
secret. I didn’t want Pascoe to know 
I'd been so careless. Pascoe didn’t like 
Parrawhite, but he doesn’t know his 
record.” 

“You said it was about the time of 
my grandfather’s death?” asked Colling- 
wood. 

“Tt was just about then—hetween his 
death and his funeral, I should say,” 
answered Eldrick. “The two events 
were associated in my mind, anyway. 
I'd like to know what it is that these 
people want Parrawhite for. If it’s 
money that’s to come to him, it'll be of 
no advantage. It'll only go where all 
the rest’s gone.” 

Collingwood lost interest in Parra- 
white. He sat down and began to tell 
Eldrick about his own suspicion of 
Pratt at the time of Antony Bartle’s 
death, and about the paper taken from 
the “History of Barford 

“Now,” he went on, “a new idea oc- 
curs to me. Suppose that that paper, 
found by my grandfather in a book 
which had certainly belonged to the late 
John Mallathorpe, was something im- 
portant relating to Mrs, Mallathorpe? 
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Suppose that my grandfather brought 
it across here to you? Suppose that, 
finding you out, he showed it to Pratt? 
As my grandfather died suddenly, with 
nobody but Pratt there, what was there 
to prevent Pratt from appropriating that 
paper if he saw that it would give him 
a hold over Mrs. Mallathorpe? We 
know now that he has some document 
in his possession which does give him 
a hold. May it not be that of which 
the boy Naylor told me?” 

“Might be,” agreed Eldrick. “But 
my opinion is, taking things altogether, 
that the paper Antony Bartle found was 
the one you yourself discovered later 
—the list of books. No, I'll tell you 
what I do think. I believe that the 
document which Pratt told Miss Malla- 
thorpe he holds, and to which her 
mother referred, is the letter asking 
Pratt to meet her, and is probably, most 
probably, one which he discovered in 
searching out his relationship to Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. He’s a cute chap and he 
may have found some document which 
—well, I'll tell you what it might be— 
something which would upset the rights 
of Harper Mallathorpe to his uncle’s 
estates. No other relatives came for- 
ward, were heard of, or were discover- 
able when John Mallathorpe was killed 
in that chimney accident; but there may 
be some, there may be one in particu- 
lar. That’s my notion and I intend in 
the first place to make a personal search 
of the parish registers from which Pratt 
got his information. He may have dis- 
covered something there which he’s 
keeping to himself.” 

When Collingwood had left him El- 
drick laid a telegram form on his blot- 
ting pad, and, after a brief interval of 
thought, wrote out a message addressed 
to the people whose advertisement had 
attracted Pascoe’s attention. 


Halstead & Byner, 56B, St. Martin’s Cham- 
bers, W. C. I can give you definite informa- 
tion concerning James Parrawhite if you will 
send a representative to see me personally. 





















Charles Eldrick, Eldrick & Pascoe, solicitors, 
Barford. 

After Eldrick had sent off a clerk 
with this message to the nearest tele- 
graph office he sat thinking for some 
time. At the close of this meditation, 
and after some turning over of a diary 
which lay on his desk, he picked up pen 
and paper and drafted an advertise- 
ment of his own. 

“Fifty dollars reward will be paid 
to any person who can give reliable and 
useful information as to James Parra- 
white, who until November last was a 
clerk in the employ of Messrs. Eldrick 
and Pascoe, solicitors, Barford, and who 
is believed to have left the town on the 
evening of November 23d.—Apply to 
Mr. Charles [ldrick, of the above 
firm.” 

“Worth risking fifty dollars on, any- 
way,” said Eldrick, “whether these 
London people will cover it or not. 
Here,” he went on, turning to a clerk 
who had just entered the room, ‘make 
three copies of that advertisement and 
take one to each of the three newspaper 
offices and tell ’em to put it in their 
personal columns to-night.” 

He sat musing for some time. When 
he at last rose it was with a shake of 
the head. “I wonder if Pratt told me 
the truth that morning?” he said to 
himself. 

Before he left his office that evening 
Eldrick was handed a telegram from 
Messrs. Halstead & Byner, of St. Mar- 
tin’s Chambers, informing him that 
their Mr. Byner would travel to Bar- 
ford by the first express next morning 


and would call upon him at eleven 
o'clock. 
ak io © ® 

hen they have some important 
news about Parrawhite,” mused 


Eldrick, as he put the message in his 
pocket and went off to his club. 

Next morning soon after eleven there 
to him a smart, well- 
dressed, alert-looking young man, who, 
having introduced himself as Mr. Ger- 
8E—ps 
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ald Byner, immediately plunged into 
business. 

“You can tell me something of James 
Parrawhite, Mr. Eldrick?” he began. 


“We shall be glad. We've been en- 
deavoring to trace him for some 
Ss 


months.” 

“It’s odd,” replied Eldrick, “but I be- 
lieve it was by mere accident that my 
partner saw your advertisement yester- 
day afternoon. Now, a question or two 
first. What are you, inquiry agents?” 

“Just so, sir, inquiry agents, with a 
touch of private detective business,” an- 
swered Mr. Gerald Byner, with a smile. 
“We undertake to find people, to watch 
people, to recover lost property, afid so 
on. In this case we're acting for 
Messrs. Vickers, Marshall & Hebble- 
ston, attorneys, of Cannon Street. They 
want James Parrawhite badly.” 

“Why?” asked Eldrick. 

“Because,” replied Byner, with a dry 
laugh, “‘there’s about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars waiting for him in their 
hands.” 

Eldrick whistled with astonishment. 

“Whew!” he said. “A hundred thou- 
sand dollars for Parrawhite! My good 
sir, if that’s so, and if, as you say, 
you've been advertising——” 

“Advertising in several papers,” in- 
terrupted Byner, “dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies. Never had one reply till 
your wire.” 

“Then Parrawhite must be dead,” 
said Eldrick, “or in jail under another 
name.” 

“What can you tell me, Mr. Eldrick ?” 
asked the inquiry agent. 

Eldrick told all he knew, concealing 
nothing. Gerald Byner listened silently 
and eagerly. 

“There’s something that strikes me at 
once,” he said. “You say that with him 
disappeared two or three fifty-dollar 
notes of yours. Have you the numbers 
of those notes?” 

“T can’t say,” replied Eldrick doubt- 
fully. “They were paid in to our head 
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clerk, Pratt, and I think he used to enter 
such things in a sort of day ledger. I'll 
get it.” 

He at once referred to the book, 
which he began to turn over. “This 
may be what you ask about,” he said at 
last. “Here, under date November 23d, 
are some letters and figures which ob- 
viously refer to bank notes. You can 
copy them if you like.” 

“Another question, Mr. Eldrick,”’ re- 
marked Byner, as he made a note of 
the entries. ‘You say some check forms 
were abstracted from a book of yours 
at the same time. Have you ever heard 
of any of these check forms being made 
use of ©” 

“Never,” replied I:ldrick. 

“No forgery of your name or any- 
thing ©” suggested the caller. 

“No,” said Eldrick. ‘“There’s been 
nothing of that sort.” 

“T shall see if I can trace these bank 
notes,” said Byner. 

“Well?” asked Eldrick. 

“You know, of course,” continued 
Byner, “that it doesn’t take long for a 
Bank of England note, once issued, to 
get back to the bank? You know, too, 
that it’s never issued again? Now, if 
those notes haven’t been presented at 
the bank, where are they? And if no use 
has been made of your stolen checks, 
where are they?” 

“Good!” agreed Eldrick. “I see that 
you ought to do well in your special line 
of business. Now, are you going to 
pursue inquiries for Parrawhite here in 
Barford, after what I've told you?’ 

“Certainly,” said Byner. “I came 
down prepared to stop a while. It’s 
highly important,” he added, smiling. 
“to other people than Parrawhite him- 
self.” 

“In what way?” asked Eldrick. 

“Why,” replied Byner, “if he’s dead, 
as he may be, this money goes to some- 
body else—a relation. The relative 
would be very glad to hear he is dead. 
But definite news will be welcome in 
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any case. You have the address of 
the woman he lodged. with, you say? 
I shall go there first, of course.” 

“But now a’ word, Mr. Byner,” said 
Eldrick, “I have mentioned Pratt, our 
late clerk. Well, Pratt has left us and 
is in business as a sort of estate agent 
in Barford. I have reasons—most par- 
ticular reasons—why Pratt should te- 
main in absolute ignorance of your 
presence in the town. If you should 
happen to come across him, don’t let him 
know your business.” 

“I'm not very likely to do that, Mr, 
Eldrick,” remarked. Byner quietly. 

“Yes, but you don’t take my mean- 
ing,” said Eldrick eagerly. “I mean 
this. It’s just possible that Pratt may 
see that advertisement of yours and that 
he may write to your firm. In that case 
your partner would send his letter to 
you. Don’t deal with it here. Don't, if 
you should come across Pratt, even let 
him know your name.” 

“When I’m on a job of this sort,” 
replied Byner, “I don’t let anybody 
know my name, except people like you. ¢ 
When I register at one of your hotels, 
presently, I shall be Mr. Black, of Lon- 
don. But if this Pratt wanted to give 
any information about Parrawhite, he'd 
give it to you, surely, now that you've 
advertised ?” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” answered Eldrick, 
“Why? Because he’s told me all he 
knows, or says he knows, already.” 

Mr. Byner smiled. “You said, ‘says 
he knows,’” he remarked. ‘Do you 
think he didn’t tell you the truth about 
Parrawhite ?” 

“I should say it’s quite likely he 
didn’t,” answered Eldrick; “but keep 
me informed of what you find out, and 
I'll help you all I can while you're here. 
It may be 

A clerk came into the room and 
looked at his master. ‘Mr. George 
Pickard, of the Green Man, at Whit 
cliffe, sir,” he said. ‘Wants to see you 





























about that advertisement in the paper 
this morning, sir.” 

Eldrick looked at Byner and smiled 
significantly. Then he turned toward 
the door. “Bring Mr. Pickard in,” he 
said. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LANDLORD OF THE GREEN MAN. 
HE: clerk presently ushered in a 
short, thick-set, round-faced man, 
apparently of thirty to thirty-five years 
of age, whose chief personal character- 
istics lay in a pair of the smallest eyes 
ever set in a human countenance, and a 
mere apology for a nose. 

“Fine morning for the time of year,” 
said the visitor. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Pickard,” replied 
Eldrick. ‘Let me see, from the Green 
Man, at Whitcliffe, I believe r” 

“Landlord, sir; had that house many 
years—seven years come next autumn.” 

“Just so; and you want to see me 
about the advertisement in this morn- 
ing’s paper?” continued Eldrick. 

The landlord looked at Eldrick and 
then at [-ldrick’s companion. The law- 
yer understood that look. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Pickard,” he re- 
marked reassuringly. “This gentleman 
is here on just the same business. 
Whatever you say will be treated as 
confidential; it’ll go no further. You’ve 
something to tell about my late clerk, 
James Parrawhite ?” 

“It’s like this here,” he answered. 
“When I saw that there advertisement 
in the papers this mornin’, says I to my 
missis, ‘I'll away,’ I says, ‘an’ see Law- 
yer K:ldrick about that there, this very 
day.’ ’Cause you see, Mr. Eldrick, 
there is summat as I can tell about yon 
man ’at you mention—James Parra- 
white I’ve said nowt about it to no- 
body up to now, ’cause it were private 
business ’atween him and me, as it were; 
but I lost money over it, and, of course, 
money is money, gentlemen.” 
“Quite so,” agreed Eldrick. 


“And 
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you shall have your money if you can 
tell anything useful.” 

“T don’t know owt about it’s bein’ 
useful, sir, nor what use is to be made 
on it,” said Pickard, “but I can tell you 
a bit o’ truth, and you can do what you 
like wi’ what I tell. But,” he went on, 
lowering his voice and glancing at the 
door by which he had just entered, 
“there’s another name ’at’ll have to be 
browt in—privatelike. Name, as it so 
happens, 0’ one o’ your clerks—t’ head 
clerk, I’m given to understand—Mr. 
Pratt.” 

Eldrick showed no sign of surprise. 
But he contrived to look significantly at 
Byner as he turned to the landlord. 

“Mr. Pratt has left us,” he = said. 
“Left us three weeks ago. So you 
needn’t be afraid, Mr. Pickard; say any- 
thing you like.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” remarked Pick- 
ard. “It’s not oft that I come down in 
t’ town, and we don’t hear much Bar- 
ford news up our way. Well, it’s this 
here, Mr. Eldrick. You know where 
my place is, of course?” 

Eldrick nodded and turned to Byner. 
“I'd better explain to you,” he said. 
“Whitcliffe is an outlying part of the 
town, well up the hills, a sort of way- 
side hamlet with a lot of our famous 
stone quarries in its vicinity. The 
Green Man, of which our friend here 
is the landlord, is an old-fashioned tav- 
ern by the roadside, where people are 
rather fond of dropping in on a Sun- 
day, I fancy, eh, Mr. Pickard?” 

“You're right, sir,” replied the land- 
lord. “It makes a nice walk out on a 
Sunday. And it were on a Sunday, too, 
‘at I got to know this here James Parra- 
white, as you want to know summat 
about. He began coming to my place 
of a Sunday evenin’, d’ye see, 
men. He'd walk across t’ valley up 
there to Whitcliffe and stop an hour or 
two, enjoyin’ hisself. Well, now, as 
you're no doubt well aweer, Mr. Eldrick, 
he were a reight hand at talkin’, were 


gentle- 
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yon Parrawhite. He’d t’ gift o’ t’ 
gab reight enough and talked well an’ 
all. And, of course, him an’ me, we 
hed bits of conversation at times, ‘cause 
he come to t’ house reg’lar, and some- 
times o’ week nights an’ all. An’ he 
tell’d me ‘at he’d had a deal o’ experi- 
ence, i’ racin’ matters. Whether it were 
true or not, I couldn’t say, but——” 

“True enough,” said Eldrick. “He 
had.” 

“Well, so he said,” continued Pick- 
ard, “and he was allus tellin’ me ‘at he 
could make a pile 0’ money on t’ turf 
if he only had capital. An’ i’ t’ end he 
persuaded me to start what he called 
investin’ money with him i’ that way 
—i’ plain language, it meant givin’ 
him money to put on horses ’t he said 
wor goin’ to win, d’ye understand ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Eldrick. “You 
gave him various amounts which he was 
to stake for you.” 

“Just so, sir. And at first,” said 
Pickard, with a shake of the bead, “at 
first I’d no great reason to grumble. 
He cert’nly wor a good hand at spot- 
tin’? a winner. But as time went on 
I’d the greatest difficulty in gettin’ a 
settlement wi’ him, d’ye see. He wor 
just as good a hand at makin’ excuses 
as he wor at pickin’ out winners—bet- 
ter, I think. I nivver knew wheer I 
wor wi’ him. He'd pay up, and then 
he’d persuade me to go in for another 
do wi’ t’ money I’d won, and happen 
we should lose that time, and then of 
course, we had to hev’ another invest- 
ment to get back what we'd dropped, 
and so it went on. But t’ end wor this 
here: last November theer wor about 
two to three hundred dollars o’ mine 
’ his hands, and I wanted it. I’d a 
spirit merchant’s bill to settle, and I 
wanted t’ money badly for that. I knew 
Parrawhite had been paid, d’ye see, by 
t’ turf agent ’at he betted wi’, and I 
plagued him to hand t’ money over to 
me. He made one excuse and then an- 
other. Howsumever, it come to that 





very day you're talkin’ about i’ your” 
advertisement, Mr. Eldrick—the 
twenty-third o’ November a 

“Stop a minute, Mr. Pickard,” inter- 
rupted Eldrick. “Now, how do you 
know for a certainty that the day you're 
going to talk about was the twenty-third 
of November ?” 

The landlord, who had removed his 
hands from his pockets and was now 
twiddling a pair of fat thumbs as he 
talked, chuckled slyly. “For a very 
good reason,” he answered. “TI had to 
pay that spirit bill I tell’d about just 
now, on the twenty-fourth, so, of 
course, it were t’ twenty-third. D’ye 
see?” 

“T see,’ assented Eldrick. “That'll 
do. And now what did happen?” 

“This here,” replied Pickard. “On 
that night, t’ twenty-third November, 
Parrawhite come into t’ Green Man at 
about, happen, half past eight. He 
come into t’ little private parlor to me, 
bold as brass—as, indeed, he allus wor. 
‘Ye’re a nice un!’ I says. ‘I’ve writ- 
ten yer three letters durin’ t’ last week, 
and ye’ve nivver answered one o ‘em. 
‘I’ve come to answer in person,’ he says. 
‘There’s nobbut one answer I want, 
says I. ‘Wheer’s my money:’ ‘Now, 
then, be quiet a bit,’ he says. ‘You shall 
have your money before the evening’s 
over,’ he says. ‘Or, if not, as soon as 
t’ banks is open to-morrow mornin’, he 
says. ‘Wheer’s it comin’ from?’ says 
I. ‘Now never you mind,’ he says. 
‘It’s safe.’ ‘I don’t believe a word you're 
sayin’,’ says I. ‘Ye’re hevin’ me for t’ 
mug, that’s about it.’ An’ I went on so 
at him ’at i’ t’ end he tell’d me ‘at he 
wor presently goin’ to meet Pratt, an’ 
‘at he could get t’ money out o’ Pratt, 
an’ as much more as ivver he liked to 
ax for, ’couse he’d gotten a hold on 
Pratt and he meant to make t’ most on 
it. Well, I didn’t believe that theer and 
I said so. ‘What money has Pratt? 
says I. ‘Pratt’s nowt but a clerk, wi’ 
happen twenty or twenty-five dollars 4 


























‘That’s all you know,’ he says. 


week.’ 
‘Pratt's become a gold mine, and I’m 


goin’ to dig in it a bit. What’s it mat- 
ter to you,’ he says, ‘so long as you get 
your money?’ Well, of course, that 
wor true enough. All ’at I wanted just 


then were to handle my money. And 
I telled him so. ‘I'll brek thy neck, 
Parrawhite,’ I says, ‘if thou doesn’t 


y eyther to- 
night or t’ first thing to-morrow—so 
now!’ ‘Don’t talk rot!’ he says. ‘I’ve 
told you!” And he had money on him 
then—’nough to pay for drinks amd 
cigars, anyway, and we Had a drink or 
two and a smoke or two, and then he 
went out, sayin’ he wor goin’ to meet 
Pratt and he’d be back at my place 
before closin’ time wi’ either t’ cash or 
what ’ud be as good. An’ I waited and 
waited after closin’ time, an*~all. But 
I’ve nivver seen Parrawhite from that 
day to this, nor heerd on him neyther !” 

Eldrick and Byner looked at each 
other for a moment. Then the solicitor 
spoke quietly and with a significance 
which the agent understood. “Do you 
want to ask Mr. Pickard any ques- 
tions?” he said. 

Byner nodded and turned to the land- 
lord. “Did Parrawhite tell you where 
he was going to meet Pratt?” he asked. 

“He did,” replied Pickard. ‘Near 
Pratt’s lodgin’ place.” 

“Did, or does, Pratt live near you, 
then 7” 

“Closish by—happen ten minutes’ 
walk. There’s a few house, a sort 0’ 
terrace, on t’ edge o’ what they call 
Whitcliffe Moor. Pratt lodged—lodges 
now, for all I know to the contrary— 
! one o’ them.” 

“Did Parrawhite give you any idea 
that he was going to the house in which 
Pratt lodged ?” 

“No. He were not goin’ to t’ house. 
I know he worn’t. He tell’d me ’at 
he’d a good idea what time Pratt ’ud be 
home, ’cause he knew where he was that 
évenin’ and he were goin’ to meet him 


bring me that theer money 
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just afore Pratt got to his place. I 
know where he’d meet him.” 
“Where?” asked Byner. 

exactly. It’s important.” 

“Pratt ’ud come up fro’ t’ town b’ 
t’ tram,” answered Pickard. ‘He'd ap- 
proach this here terraee I tell’d you 
about by a narrow lane that runs off t’ 
highroad. He’d meet him there, would 
Parrawhite.” 

“Did you ever ask any question of 
Pratt about Parrawhite ?” 

“No, never! I'd no wish that Pratt 
should know owt about my dealin’s wi’ 
Parrawhite. When Parrawhite never 
come back, why, I kep’ it all to myself 
till now.” 

“What do you think happened to 


“Tell 


me 


Parrawhite, Mr. Pickard?” asked 
Byner. 
“T know what I think,” replied 


Pickard. “I think ’at if he did get any 
money out o’ Pratt—which is what I 
know nowt about and hevn’t much be- 
lief in—he went straightaway fro’ t’ 
town— I do know that, he 
nivver went back to his lodgin’s that 
neet, ‘cause I went theer mysen next 
day to inquire.” 

Eldrick pricked up his ears at that. 
He remembered that he had sent Pratt 
to make inquiry at Parrawhite’s lodg- 
ings on the morning whereon the money 


vanished ! 


was missing. 

“What time of the day, on 
twenty-fourth, was that, Mr. Pickard?” 
he asked. 


the 


“Tevenin’, sir,” replied the landlord. 
“They'd nivver seen naught of him 
since he went out the day before. Oh, 


he did me, did Parrawhite’ Of course, 
I lost t’ money—two hundred and fifty 
dollars or more.” 

Byner gave Eldrick a glance. I 
think Mr. Pickard has earned the fifty 
dollars you offered,” he said. 

EIdrick took the hint and pulled out 
his check book. “Of course, you’re to 
keep all this private—strictly private, 
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Mr. Pickard,” he said as he wrote. 
“Not a word to a soul.” 

“Just as you order, sir,” agreed Pick- 
ard. “f’ll say nowt to nobody.” 

“And perhaps to-morrow, perhaps 
this afternoon—you'll see me at the 
Green Man,” remarked Byner. “I shall 
just drop in, you know. You needn’t 
know me if there’s anybody about.” 

“All right, sir, I understand,” said 
Pickard. “Quiet’s the word, what? 
Very good, much obliged to you, gen- 
tlemen.” 

When the landlord had gone Eldrick 
motioned Byner to pick up his hat. 
“Come across the street with me,” he 
said. “I want to have a consultation 
with a friend of mine, a lawyer, Mr. 
Collingwood. For this matter is assum- 
ing a very queer aspect, and we can’t 
move too warily nor consider all the 
features too thoroughly.” 

Collingwood listened with deep inter- 
est to Eldrick’s account of the morn- 
ing’s events. And once again he was 
struck by the fact that all these various 
happenings in connection with Pratt, and 
now with Parrawhite, took place at the 
time of Antony Bartle’s death, and he 
said so. 

“Will you, gentlemen, allow me to 
suggest something?” said Byner. “Very 
well, find Parrawhite. He is the likeli- 
est person for Mr. Eldrick to extract the 
truth from.” 

“T am following out something of 
my own,” said Collingwood, turning to 
Eldrick. “I shall know more by this 
time to-morrow. Let us have a confer- 
ence here, at noon.” 

They separated on that understand- 
ing, and Byner went out to dispatch a 
message to his partner in London. That 
message was in cipher. Translated it 
read as fotiows: 


If person named Pratt sends any com- 
munication to us re Parrawhite, on no ac- 
count let him know I am in Barford, but 
forward whatever he sends to me at once, 
addressed A. B. Black, Central Station 
Hotel. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


COLLINGWOOD QUESTIONS COBCROFT, 


WHEN Collingwood said that he was 

following out something of his 
own, he was thinking of an interesting 
discovery he had made. It was one 
which might have no significance in re- 
lation to the present perplexities. On 
the other hand, out of it might come 
a good deal of illumination. Briefly, 
it was the history of the famous catas- 
trophe at Mallathorpe’s Mill, whereby 
John Mallathorpe, his manager, and his 
cashier had lost their lives. 

On settling down in Barford, Colling- 
wood had spent a couple of wecks in 
looking about him for comfortable 
rooms of a sort that appealed to his love 
of quiet and retirement. He had found 
them at last in an old house on the out- 
skirts of the town, a fine old stone 
house, once a farmstead, set in a large 
garden and tenanted by a middle-aged 
couple, who, having far more room than 
they needed for themselves, had no ob- 
jection to letting part of it to a business 
gentleman. Collingwood fell in love 
with this place as soon as he saw it. He 
was equally pleased by his landlady, 
who knew how to cook a good dinner 
at night. With her Collingwood had 
soon come to terms. Mrs. Cobcroft, 
having no children of her own, had 
adopted a niece, now grown up and a 
teacher in an adjoining elementary 
There was a strapping, rosy- 
cheeked servant maid; and, _ finally, 
there was Mr. Cobcroft, a mild-man- 
nered, quiet man, who disappeared early 
in the morning and was sometimes seen 
by Collingwood returning home in the 
evening. Lately, with the advancing 
spring Cobcroft was seen about the gar- 
den at the end of the day. Colling- 
wood had so seen him on the evening 
before the talk with Eldrick and Byner, 
busied in setting seeds in the flower 
beds, and he had asked Mrs. Cobcroft 
if her husband was fond of gardening. 


school. 























“Jt’s a nice change for him, sir,” an- 
swered the landlady. “He’s kept pretty 
close at it all day in the office yonder 
at Mallathorpe mill!” 

“So your husband is at Mallathorpe 
mill, eh ?”” asked Collingwood. 

“Been there, in the office, boy and 
man, over thirty years, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Cobcroft. 

“Did he see that terrible affair there 
—was it two years ago?” 

The landlady shook her head and let 
out a weighty sigh. “Aye, I should 
think he did!” she answered. “And a 
nice shock it gave him, too! He ac- 
tually saw that chimney fall. Him and 
another clerk was looking out o’ the 
office window when it gave way.” 

Collingwood said no more then, but 
he determined to have a talk with Cob- 
croft. The next evening, seeing him in 
his garden again, he went out to ‘him 
and got into conversation, and eventu- 
ally led it to the subject of Mallathorpe’s 
mill, the new chimney of which could 
be seen from a corner of the garden. 

“Your wife tells me,” observed Col- 
lingwood, “that you were present when 
the old chimney fell at the mill yon- 
der?” 

Cobcroft, a quiet, unassuming man, 
usually of few words, looked along the 
hillside at the new chimney and nodded 
his head. A curious, far-away look 
came into his eyes. “I was, sir,” he 
said. “‘And I hope I may never see 
aught o’ that sort again, as long as ever 
I live. It was one o’ those things that 
aman can never forget.” 


“It was a sudden affair: asked 
Collingwood. 
“It was one o’ those affairs,” an- 


swered Cobcroft slowly, “that some folk 
had been expecting for a long time, only 
nobody had the sense to see that it might 
happen at some unexpected minute. It 
was a very old chimney. It looked all 
tight, stood plumb, and all that. But 
Mr. Mallathorpe got an idea from two 
or three little things, d’you see, that it 
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wasn’t as safe as it ought to be. And 
he got a couple of those professional 
steeplejacks to examine it. They made 
a thorough examination, too, so far as 
one could tell by what they did. They’d 
been at the job several days when the 
accident happened. One of ’em had 
only just come down when the chim- 
ney fell. Mr. Mallathorpe himself, his 
manager, and his cashier, had just 
stepped out of the office and crossed the 
yard to hear what this man had got to 
say, when down it came! Not the 
slightest warning at the time. It just 
collapsed !’’ 

“You saw the actual collapse?” asked 
Collingwood. 

“Aye, didn’t I!” exclaimed Cobcroft. 
“Another man and myself were looking 
out of the office window, right opposite. 
It fell in the queerest way, like this,” 
he went on, holding up his garden rake. 
“Supposing this shaft was the chim- 
ney, standing straight up. As we 
looked we saw it suddenly bulge out on 
all sides. It was a square chimney, 
same size gll the way up till you got to 
the cornice at the top—bulged out, d’you 
see, just about halfway up, simultane- 
ouslike. Then over it came with a roar 
that they heard over half the town. Of 
course, there were some two or three 
thousands o’ tons of stuff in that chim- 
ney, and, when the dust had cleared a 
bit, there it was in one great heap, right 
across the yard. And it was a good 
job,” concluded Cobcroft reflectively, 
“that it fell straight—collapsed on it- 
self, as you might say—for if it had 
fallen slanting either way, it ’ud ha’ 
smashed right through some o’, the 
sheds, and there’d ha’ been a terrible 
loss of life.” 

“Mr. John Mallathorpe was killed on 
the spot, I believe?” suggested Colling- 
wood. 

“Aye, and Gaukrodger and Marshall 
and the steeplejack that had just come 
down, and another or two,” said Cob- 
croft. ‘“They’d no chance, for they 
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were standing in a group at the very 
foot, talking. They were all killed there 
and then—instantaneous. Some were 
struck and injured, and one or two died. 
Yes, sir, I’m not likely to forget it.” 

“A terrible experience,” agreed Col- 
lingwood. “It would naturally fix itself 
on your memory.” 

“Aye. My memory’s very keen about 
it,’ said Cobcroft. ‘I remember every 
detail of that morning. And,” he con- 
tinued, showing a desire to become remi- 
niscent, “there was something happened 
that morning, before the accident, that 
I’ve oft thought over. It has oft puz- 
zled me. I’ve never said aught to any- 
body about it, because us Yorkshiremen 
we're not given to talking about affairs 
that don’t concern us. Well,” continued 
Cobcroft, “it isn’t what you rightly 
would call a secret, though I don’t think 
anybody knows aught about it, but my- 
self. It was just this—and it may be 
there’s naught in it but a mere fancy 
o’ mine. That morning, before the ac- 
cident happened, I was in- and out of 
the private office a good deal, carrying 
in and out letters and account books, 
and soon. Mr. John Mallathorpe’s pri- 
vate office, you'll understand, © sir, 
opened out of our general office, as it 
does still. The present manager, Mr. 
Horsfall, has it, just as it was. Well, 
now, On one occasion when I went in 
there to take a ledger back to the safe, 
Mr. Mallathorpe had his manager and 
cashier, Gaukrodger and Marshall, in 
with him. Mr. Mallathorpe, he always 


used a stand-up desk to write at. He, 


Gaukrodger, and Marshall were all at 
this stand-up desk in the window place, 
signing some papers. At least, Gauk- 
rodger had just signed a paper, and 
Marshall was taking the pen from him. 
‘Sign there, Marshall,’ says Mr. Malla- 
thorpe. And then he went on, ‘Now, 
we'll sign the other. It’s well to have 
these things in duplicate, in case one 
gets lost.’ And then—well, then, I went 
out, and—why, that was all.” 





1] 


“You've some idea in your mind about © 
that,” said Collingwood, who had 
watched Cobcroft closely as he talked, 
“What is it?” 

Cobcroft smiled and looked round as 
if to ascertain that they were alone. 
“Why,” he answered in a low tone, “I'll 
tell you what I did wonder some time 
afterward. I dare say you’re aware— 
it was in all the papers—that Mr. Malla- 
thorpe died intestate?” 

“Yes,” answered Collingwood, “I 
know that.” 

“I've often wondered,” continued 
Cobcroft, “if that could ha’ been his 
will that they were signing. But then 
I reflected a bit on matters. And there 
were two or three things that made me 
say naught at all, not a word. Of 
course, you see, sir, supposing that to 
have been a will, why, the only two 
men who could possibly have proved 
that it was were dead and gone; they 
were killed with him. And, of course, 
the young people, the nephew and niece, 
they came in for everything, so there 
was an end of it. But I’ve oft won- 
dered what those papers were.” 

“How long was it, after you saw the 
signing of these papers, that the acct- 
dent occurred?” asked Collingwood. 

“It ‘ud be twelve or fifteen minutes, 
as near as I can recollect,” replied Cob- 
croft. “A few minutes after I'd left 
the private office Gaukrodger came out 
of it alone and stood at the door lead- 
ing into the yard, looking up at the chim- 
ney. The steeplejack was just coming 
down, and his mate was waiting for 
him at the bottom. Gaukrodger turned 
back to the private office and called Mr. 
Mallathorpe out. All three of ‘em, 
Mallathorpe, Gaukrodger, Marshall, 
went out and walked across the yard to 
the chimney foot. They stood there 
talking a bit, and then down it came!” 

Collingwood thought matters over. 
Supposing that the documents, which 
Cobcroft spoke of as being in process of 















“execution, were indeed duplicate copies 
of a will, what could have been done 
with them in the few minutes which 
elapsed between the signing and the ca- 
tastrophe to the chimney? It was 
scarcely likely that John Mallathorpe 
would have sent them away by post. If 
they had been deposited in his own 
pocket, they would have been found 
when his clothing was removed and ex- 
amined. 

“You’re sure the drawers, safe, and 
soon in Mr. Mallathorpe’s-room were 
thoroughly searched after his death?” 
he asked. 

“I should think they were!” answered 
Cobcroft laconically. “I helped at that 
myself. There wasn’t as much as an 
old invoice that was not well fingered 
and turned over. No, I came to the 
conclusion that what I’d seen signed 
was some contract or something, sent off 
there and then by the lad to post.” 
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Collingwood made no further remark 
and asked no more questions; but he 
thought long and seriously that night 


and he came to certain conclusions. 
First, that what Cobcroft had seen 
signed was John Mallathorpe’s_ will; 


second, John Mallathorpe had made it 
himself and had taken the unusual 
course of making a duplicate copy; 
third, John Mallathorpe had probably 
slipped one copy in the “History ot 
Barford,” which was in his private of- 
fice, when he went out to speak to the 
steeplejack; fourth, that copy had come 
into Linford Pratt’s hands through An- 
tony Bartle. 

And now arose two big questions: 
What were the terms of that will? And 
where was the duplicate copy? He was 
still putting these questions to himself, 
when noon of the next day came and 
brought Eldrick and Byner for the 
promised consultation. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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he was arrested 


ASKS PARDON TO SERVE OTHER SENTENCES 

~~ R. PARKER, a prisoner in the Eastern Penitentiary in Pennsylvania, 

has asked to be pardoned so that he may serve out sentences in prisons from 
which he escaped, and finally entitle himself “to breathe the air of freedom.” 
He has unexpired sentences against him in the penitentiaries at Leavenworth, 
Folsom, California, and Sing Sing, New York. 
Forty-five years old now, he has lived eighteen years in prisons. 
for burglary and spent two years in the penal institution at San 


In 1802, 


Quentin, California; another burglary in 1895 brought him eighteen months 
at Anamosa, Iowa; and a similar charge cost him one year of freedom at Boise, 


Idaho, in 1900. 


Folsom, was paroled, but violated his parole. 


In 1902 he was sentenced to fourteen years in the prison at 


In 1912 he was held for four 


weeks as a suspicious person in the Moyamensing Prison in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and, the day after his release, was arrested in New York and drew a 


sentence of from two and a half years to five years in Sing Sing. 
trom that prison to Great Meadows, he escaped. 
given five years in Leavenworth, but was sent to Portland, Oregon, to 
stand trial for a post-office robbery, and escaped again. 
victed of robbery in Philadelphia and sent to the Eastern Penitentiary to serve 


he was 


nine to ten years. 











of the futility of a life of crime. 





Transferred 
Convicted of forgery in 1914, 


In 1916 he was con- 


Parker claims that he has experienced a complete change of heart during 
the last few years and is desirous of “going straight.” 
mined never again to offend against the law.” 
troit school-teacher, was instrumental in awakening 


He says he is “deter- 
Miss Mamie de Vries, a De- 
-arker to a realization 












A og W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘A Necktie Message,’’ etc. 


ROM a gloomy closet Simon 

Trapp brought a black frock 

coat, and laid it tenderly 

across the table in his living 
room. The old pawnbroker stripped 
from his back a coat of precisely the 
same antique style, but with its black- 
ness turned to a faded rustiness and 
edges somewhat thready. He threw 
this roughly over a chair. Mr. Trapp 
then donned the other garment, strok- 
ing its sleek texture and smiling over 
its soft luster. 

Almost at once a decided change 
came over the pawnbroker. His wgrn 
figure stiffened and straightened per- 
ceptibly. His head lifted in jerks to 
a more confident poise. 

The coat always had that effect on 
Mr. Trapp because he never wore it 
in his capacity as a Broome Street 
pawnbroker. It seemed to remove him 
from that rather lowly realm. 

He had an idea that the coat altered 
his whole appearance, and perhaps that 
would have been the case had he also 
trimmed his scraggly beard and dusted 
and smoothed out the kinks in his wilted 
hat and polished his shoes. But these 
sartorial niceties were too trivial to be 
heeded by Mr. Trapp. He was con- 
tented with whatever transformation 
the coat effected, and he stood now in 
the living quaters in the rear of his 
dingy pawnshop feeling very much 
dressed up and suitably dignified. 

Simon Trapp unlocked a drawer in 
a humble desk and took therefrom a 
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dozen newspaper clippings. Some of 
the strips of paper ran nearly a column 
in length. He assembled these intoa 
neat pile, folded them carefully, and 
tucked the packet into an inside pocket. 
He took a last meditative look over the 
room, as though to be sure he hadn't 
forgotten anything. 

He then went to the pawnshop in 
front, which in its years had accumu- 
lated an amazing litter of knickknacks 
and cheap jewelry, so that it held now 
some sort of pledged token from al- 
most every family in that district of 
tenements. There he gave curt instruc 
tions to “Puggie” Rooks. This young 
man, who had a _ besetting passion 
for the lore of the prize ring, worked 
for Simon Trapp, in the shop or 
about town—wherever the pawnbrok- 
er’s shady tricks called for Puggie's 
services. 

Mr. Rooks received the instructions 
with proper humility, for he saw at 
once that the old gentleman was dressed 
up. Besides that, Puggie was still in 
bad repute for having fallen down on 
a very delicate assignment. He held 
his head at a subservient angle until 
his employer stepped into [roome 
Street; whereupon Mr. Rooks exe 
cuted a dexterous jigstep ending in 4 
resounding thump, twisted his face into 
a grimace of derision in the general 
direction taken by the pawnbroker, and 
returned to the enchantments of the 
sporting page. 

Simon Trapp bent his steps toward 
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the Bowery, reaching which he turned 


south, He walked very slowly along 
the bustling thoroughfare until he came 
to the pinched mouth of Pell Street. 

He threaded this narrow lane of 
Chinatown amid the gentle sluff-sluff of 
sandaled feet, and presently stood be- 
fore the sorry eating house of his 
friend, Quong Sai, which was below the 
street level. Mr. Trapp descended a 
few steps and soon stood within. 

Quong Sai, timid and withered, shuf- 
fled from the kitchen, bringing with him 
acloud of the aroma from that labora- 
tory of mysterious viands. Upon per- 
ceiving his friend Quong Sai lost some- 
thing of the food vendor’s blandish- 
ment and quickly*came forward with 
unaffected good nature. 

“The days have been many since the 
friend of Quong Sai honored him,” the 
Chinese greeted the  pawnbroker. 
“Much pain has been in the heart of 
Quong Sai over the great neglect of his 
friend.” 

Simon Trapp always liked the friend- 
liness of Quong Sai. Very few people 
looked up to Simon Trapp, and Quong 
yal one who did, and the pawn- 
broker can be pardoned for feeling a 
little superior in the presence of his 
Oriental friend. 

“You have said the truth,” Mr. Trapp 
rejoined. “It has been many days, and 
it should not be so long until the next 
time. DBut’—and he spoke with dig- 
nfied solemnity—‘business men some- 
limes cannot always visit the friends 
they think of. When we are busy 
making money, and maybe not making 
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much, there is so many worries to think 
about. And maybe, too, Quong Sai, 
I am getting to be old, like you— 
eh-h-h ?” 

Quong Sai’s face lengthened gravely. 
“Old age,” said he, “comes faster and 
faster with every sun. The morning 


comes, and Quong Sai feels older, and 
before the sun is gone again he feels 
still older. 


The days count as the years. 
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We must hurry, Quong Sai and his 
friend, if much is to be done.” 

“We should hurry,” Mr. Trapp 
agreed, “if we don’t want to leave some- 
thing that ain’t finished.” He swept his 
eyes quickly over the barren tables and 
empty chairs. “We are alone,” he went 
on. “It is not eating time now, but 
maybe im 

The Chinese understood. “It will be 
the time of eating soon,” he said, “and 
(uong Sai and his friend must be alone. 
Wait.” 

He shuffled into the kitchen, muttered 
a volley of gutturals to his help there, 
and returned minus his apron and clad 
in a black smock jacket with button- 
holes edged in heavy braid. He led 
the way through a dim corridor off the 
eating room, and soon was seated with 
Simon Trapp in a secluded chamber 
somewhere in the underground passages 
of the building. A small teakwood 
table was between them. 

Mr. Trapp disinterred from an in- 
side pocket the newspaper clippings. 
Very deliberately he unfolded them, 
spread the strips out flat, and arranged 
them in orderly fashion. 

“Quong Sai,” he inquired, “do you 
read in the newspapers?” 

The gaze of the Chinese dropped to 
the clippings. To him they were in- 
verted, but still there was something 
in the arrangement of the headlines that 
struck him familiarly. He nodded. 

“T think so,” he replied. 

“You read these 
Then you should know that Charley 
Mapes escaped over the wall.” 

“And he is dead.’ 

The pawnbroker peered into the in 
scrutable face of Quong Sai, whose 
gaze was still roving over the array of 
clippings. 

“Look up at me, Quong Sai,” Mr. 
Trapp urged softly. He thrust a long 
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forefinger under the chin of the Chi- 
nese and gently tilted his head upward 
“Look up at me. 


until their eyes met. 
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Do you believe that Charley Mapes is 
dead? Do you believe what you read 
in the newspapers?” 

A puzzled gleam flickered a moment, 
just a moment, in Quong Sai’s old eyes. 
“T don’t know,” he said. 

“I know you don’t know. I ain’t 
asking if you should know—I’m ask- 
ing what you believe, what you think.” 

They studied each other. Both of 
these old men had profound faith in 
the other, and yet in all their dealings 
they proceeded as cautiously as though 
every word and every movement was 
a trap. The question thus raised in the 
mind of Quong Sai was one upon which 
he couldn’t give a quick opinion. 

He said: “Quong Sai has had no 
thoughts of that. I read what the pa- 
pers said about Charley Mapes. I had 
thoughts then that I knew him, and 
read everything. Now you make me 
think he is not dead. I don’t know.” 

“Well,” Simon Trapp volunteered, 
“T don’t think Charley Mapes is dead. 
I think he is a dirty scoundrel!” 

Quong Sai’s brows lifted in surprise. 
“For playing dead?” he asked. 

“No!” Mr. Trapp exclaimed. “Not 
for playing dead, but for not letting 
me know he is alive.” 

The Chinese said nothing. 

“Quong Sai,” the pawnbroker ex- 
plained, “if it had not been for me 
Charley Mapes would never escape over 
the wall. He should be stuck in a cell 
in that prison right now, if it had not 
been for me. Yes, it was one of my 
jobs. Once I tried to get him out and 
couldn’t because that boy Puggie did a 
job like a fool. Then I tried again. 
I made Charley Mapes know that 
friends would be waiting for him, and 
how easy it would be for him to run 
up into a tower at the middle of the 
wall and jump. I got all the news from 
that place and know as much about it 
as the warden should. I had every- 
thing timed to a second, and I let Char- 
ley Mapes know every move to make. 
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“A man here in the sity wanted 
Charley Mapes. He wanted him to do 
a job for him—a big job. This man 
is rich—oh, yes! But there is some- 
thing that he must have. It is locked 
up tight in a big vault, and Charley 
Mapes is the man that could get it, I 
don’t know, I tell you the truth, of 
another man that can do that job— 
one that I can find. There are just 
as good men as Charley Mapes, but | 
don’t know just where they are now. 
But, anyway, it was Charley Mapes this 
man wanted. 

“T give him a guarantee that I would 
get Charley Mapes. Well, I got him 
out all right. You read it in the news- 
papers. Here it is all here. He jumped 
over the wall all right, but they shot 
at him—just once. In another second 
he was in the river. He never come 
up again. The guards were sure he 
was dead, because he didn’t come up. 
They watched the river like hawks, and 
not a thing did they see. It was day- 
light. They said he must be dead, and 
everybody believed it. But I know he 
ain’t dead.” 

Mr. Trapp leaned backward in his 
chair and breathed deeply. He waited 
patiently for Quong Sai to make some 
comment, but the Chinese maintained 
utter silence. 

Presently the pawnbroker resumed: 
“Everything happened just like I said, 
except the shot. I didn’t figure on the 
shot. But it didn’t hit him, anyway, 
so what difference should it make? I 
know it didn’t hit him. There would 
have been blood in the water. Them 
fool guards wanted him to be dead 
because they couldn’t find him. There 
would be the dickens to pay if Charley 
Mapes escaped alive. The guards knew 
it, and the warden knew it, so they 
said he was dead. Maybe they think 
he is dead. But he ain’t. They told 
the police in the city here that he is 
dead, and all the newspapers said he 
is dead, and they ain’t looking for him. 


















Nobody is looking for him but me—and 
I can’t find him. 

“You see, Quong Sai, I know Char- 
ley Mapes ever since he was a little 
boy. I know what an expert swimmer 


he is. I know how he can float in the 
water, and all them tricks. Ah-h-h! 
he can’t fool me with his tricks. Some 


way he got so far away that they 
couldn’t see him, and then he climbed 
out of the river—and run off. He never 
went to the place to meet the friends 
[ had there. He just run away—and 
is hiding away from me. He don’t 
know what a wonderful job I got for 
him. If he did he would come to me. 
He thinks I got him out just because 
I want him to do a few little jobs so 
I can make money for myself, and he 
thinks by keeping away from me he 
can have all he makes for himself. 

“He don’t want to pay me. We had 
trouble once or twice, and he don’t like 
me maybe. So he is keeping away. 
And the rich man that wants him won’t 
pay me nothing until he shows up, and 
if | can’t find Charley Mapes, and ex- 
plain it all to him, we will both lose a 
fortune—oh, my, yes; a fortune!” 

Quong Sai, being a kindred soul, was 
awakened to deep sympathy for his old 
friend Simon Trapp. But he couldn't 
understand how he could be of assist- 
ance. He knew Charley Mapes slightly, 
just as he knew scores of young 
crooks, but he knew absolutely nothing 
about the places he would be likely to 
visit. Simon Trapp knew all about that 
and if he couldn’t run him. down, who 
could? But perhaps Charley Mapes 
really was dead. Perhaps the bullet 
had killed him or wounded him so that 
he drowned and the body was carried 
swiftly away by the river’s current. He 
ventured that suggestion. 

“If the river is deep,” he said, ‘“‘Char- 
ley Mapes would go far down. 
Wounded, he would die ever so quick, 
and maybe not come up again.” 
“When I see Charley Mapes dead in 
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front of my eyes,” said Simon Trapp, 


“I will stop hunting for him. He is 
too smart a boy for that.” 

“A bullet,’ Quong Sai suggested, “‘is 
very smart, too, and moves faster than 
a smart man’s brain.” 

Simon Trapp stumbled to his feet im- 
patiently. ‘But he ain’t dead,” he de- 
clared. “He can’t be dead—he mustn’t 
be dead! If he is dead I lose a for- 
tune!” 

He drew a trembling hand across his 
brow and sank back into the chair. He 
searched Quong Sai’s face appealingly. 

“Quong Sai,” he inquired, “you Chi- 
namen know some funny things, eh? 
Maybe you can bring a dead man to 
life, eh?” 

The Chinese thus got a glimmer of 
Simon Trapp’s reason for seeking him 
out. Not a muscle twitched in his in- 
scrutable face, but instantly he plunged 
into deep thought. For a long time the 
two old men sat thus, the pawnbroker 
tugging nervously at his beard and 
shifting the newspaper clippings to and 
fro. Occasionally he glanced covertly 
at his Chinese friend and nodded to 
himself approvingly, for each glance 
told him that Quong Sai was thinking, 
meditating—and when Quong Sai med- 
itated deeply upon a subject its various 
problems were started toward solution. 

Finally Quong Sai spoke. 

“Sometimes,” he said quietly, “a dead 
man can be brought back to life if his 
body has not been found and buried 
deep in the earth. If he does not de- 
sire to be dead above all other things, 
maybe we can make your friend, Char- 
ley Mapes, live again. The best way 
"aaa 

Quong Sai bent forward, as though 
drawn by the eager gaze of his friend, 
and talked earnestly. His companion 
listened in rapt attentiveness, and, when 
he was done, spoke energetically : 

“T knew I could depend on my old 
friend Quong Sai!” 

It wasn’t long before Simon Trapp 
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departed, and his troubled spirits were 
soothed. 

“Hothouse” Stover, a lean crook with 
sagging lips, often visited the eating 
place of Quong Sai. There the food 
was cheap, and a man could eat as he 
pleased. He often found congenial 
companionship, particularly with Quong 
Sai, who felt very sympathetic toward 
the men who had to eat his food. 

Mr. Stover came by the sobriquet 
of Hothouse because of his fondness 
for flowers, particularly the poppy. So 
acute was his passion for that specimen 
of floriculture that he often ate and 
smoked its extract. That accounted for 
his sagging lips and lean, drooping fig- 
ure, as well as for certain tempera- 
mental weaknesses, chief of which was 
a habit of running to the police with 
stray bits of inforiation. 

In time this weakness would bring 
direful consequences to Mr. Stover, but 
as yet he was regarded merely as a 
victim of the “hothouse,” as an opium 
den is sometimes called. Because of 
his habits crooks would not work with 
him, and he had hardly enough ambi- 
tion to work alone. His old friends 
tossed him coins, but the trips he made 
to the police were much more profita- 
ble, though in his favor it must be said 
that he made these trips only while 
half under the spell of the poppy, and 
that he never turned in a friend. The 
victims of his tale-bearing were mostly 
young and indiscriminate crooks, who, 
in his mind, amounted to nothing, any- 





way. 
But as yet, in the underworld, Hot- 
house Stover hadn’t been suspected of 


being a “stool” or a “snitch”—except 
by Quong Sai, and Quong Sai kept very 
quiet about it. Occasionally he warned 
Mr. Stover, but he never revealed what 
he knew. In years gone by these two 


men had been great friends, and Quong 
Sai wasn’t a man to fall away from an 
old friend simply because he had gone 
to the bad from a pastime introduced 
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by his own countrymen. He exerted a 
marvelous influence over the renegade 
white man, and never feared that he 
himself would be turned in by him, So 
far as that goes, Hothouse Stover never 
was permitted to get anything on Quong 
Sai. 

A day or so after Simon Trapp’s 
visit, Hothouse Stover slunk disconso- 
lately into Quong Sai’s place. The Chi- 
nese saw him come in, and he quickly 
appraised the financial status of Mr, 
Stover at not more than a dime, and 
his moral status hardly that high. Nev- 
ertheless he brought food. In the 
midst of Mr. Stover’s repast, Quong 
Sai slid into a chair across the small 
table. 

“The time has come,” said Quong 
Sai, “when the money you very much 
desire is in sight.” 

Hothouse Stover jerked the kinks 
out of his forlorn back in the process 
of registering genuine surprise. A 
forkful of sustenance dropped back 
onto his plate, and he gulped nervously, 
with brightening eyes. ; 

“This is a very delicate matter,” 
Quong Sai went on. “It is necessary 
for you to have the clearest of brains. 
It is an affair with the police, with 
whom you have an honorable acquaint- 
ance. It is desirable for you to make 
only a few suggestions. If you come 
to me to-night with a clear brain, every- 
thing will be revealed. If you come 
with a thick brain, nothing will be re- 
vealed, and you will lose the money 
you desire to go out West with. I am 
trusting you. Money you shall have 
for a long sleep in a clean bed to-day 
—and to-night your brain will be clear. 
Come to me then.” 

Hothouse Stover came back that 
night with a refreshed brain and a de- 
termination to earn the promised large 
sum of money and to play square with 
Quong Sai. The Chinese studied him 
intently, and with his incredible insight 
into the human specimens with which 






























he came into contact, knew that Hot- 
house Stover meant business. 

Mr. Stover went to the police that 
very night, and, playing faithfully the 
instructions of Quong Sai, made cer- 
tain suggestions in which the name of 
Charley Mapes was mentioned fre- 
quently. 

“I was eating in Quong Sai’s place,” 
said the “hothouse” habitué. “Quong 
Sai, whom we all know to be a respec- 
table old Chinese, though a trifle dull 
witted, was telling me about hearing 
two men talking. He heard that Char- 
ley Mapes was alive and in safe hid- 
ing, and that’s about all. He didn’t 
hear anything about the place. Oh, yes, 
he can give a description of the men. 
You can go see him. 

“But listen to me, you won’t catch 
Charley Mapes if he knows you know 
he is alive. He'll scoot out of town. 
He’s a fast mover, and will be away 
as quick as he knows the ‘dead’ hunch 
Now, after I talked to 
Quong Sai, I talked to another China- 
man friend of mine, and he had an 
idea of how you can pull in Charley 
Mapes by still playing him as ‘dead.’ 
I suppose I'll be paid for all my trou- 
ble? All right, I'll give you this idea, 
and you can take it for what it’s worth.” 

The idea then expressed by Mr. 
Stover made a hit. It was worth try- 
ing. There was no loophole for sus- 
picion, and when Mr. Stover said, 
“Charley Mapes did me a dirty trick 
once,” a motive thus was_ revealed 
which forestalled any chance of suspi- 
c1on. 

So it happened that Charley Mapes, 
under cover in a shabby room in Brook- 
lyn, read in the papers one morning a 
story that gave him an inexpressible 
shock. He read that his body had been 
found. : 

For some time Charley Mapes had 
been living secure in the belief that he 
wasn’t being sought. The police be- 
lieved him dead. For that very reason 


has faded. 
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he did not appear at his old hang-outs 
or “dig up” any of his old friends. He 
did not take even the slimmest chance 
of being recognized by a “snitch” or a 
chance detective, and thus explode the 
happy theory that he was dead, It was 
a happy theory—for him. It assured, 
ultimately, his complete freedom. The 
most depressing load of a fugitive had 
been taken off his back by the chance 
idea that he was dead. In time he 
would step out and make a pile of 
money—enough to rehabilitate himself 
fully—and start in again as another 
man. He would be a different person- 
ality. 

The accounts of, Charley Mapes 
would be wiped off every police book 
in the country. On various Bertillon 
records he would be slated as dead. 
There would be no rewards posted for 
him. Under the new personality, he 
could resume profitable operations. It 
certainly would be nice to know he 
wasn’t pursued. 

Charley Mapes, with all these plans 
for an unrestricted future, had been 
very happy. He didn’t want anything 
to do with his old cronies. He didn’t 
want anything to do with Simon Trapp, 
whom he knew to be a very sharp old 
trickster. He knew that Simon Trapp 
had got him out of prison. That was 
Simon Trapp’s particular business— 
getting men out of prison by the “mum” 
route. He was a mum, as 
call his sort, just as they call a lawyer 
a “mouthpiece.” The lawyer works 
openly, the mum works quietly. 

In a way he owed Simon Trapp a 
sum of money. He that Mr. 
Trapp worked for a fee, and that he 
expected his fee when the liberated one 
could get to work. But he also knew 
that Simon Trapp took advantage of 
such situations to “squeeze” the men 
he liberated. If he went to Simon 
Trapp, he would place himself virtu- 
ally in the power of the crafty old 
mum, and there was no telling what 
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exactions he would suffer. Better to 
keep away from Simon Trapp. Simon 
Trapp was rich, and, besides that, he 
had cheated him more than once in 
various deals early in Charley’s career 
of crime. He counted his score as even 
with Simon Trapp. 

And so Charley Mapes had _ been 
happy and hopeful for the future. But 
this “body!” 

The idea appalled him. The news- 
papers made it quite plain that there 
was no doubt as to the identity of the 
body. It had been dragged from the 
river and taken to the morgue. There 
it had been identified by various police 
officers and officig/s from the prison. 

That was ridiculous. The officials of 
that prison and the police knew him 
well. They knew every line of his face. 
It was utterly preposterous that they 
should mistake another man for him 
while making an identification. Under 
such circumstances, the lineaments of 
the dead man’s face would be studied 
very closely, and perhaps compared 
with photographs and Bertillon charts. 
The body would be compared with the 
Lertillon measurements of Charley 
Mapes. Even the finger prints of the 
dead man would be taken and compared 
with his own. 

It was possible that a body had been 
dragged from the river and at first 
glance mistaken for the body of Char- 
ley Mapes, but this positive identifica- 
tion by the police and prison officials 
was utterly beyond his comprehension. 

It was uncanny. He read the story 
more closely, and found that the dead 
man’s head had in it a bullet hole! 

The authorities were very much mys- 
tified as to how the body became garbed 
in civilian clothes from head to foot— 
cheap clothes and ill assorted, but nev- 
ertheless not one of the garments from 
the prison. They disposed of that on 
the theory that the fugitive had spent 
weeks and months inside the prison 
collecting, from trusties and otherwise, 
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this outfit of clothing, and that he = 
donned it just before his dash for lib- 
erty. 

As a matter of fact, Charley Mapes 
plunged off that prison wall clad fully 
in prison garments. Somehow, he 
didn’t know how, he missed connec- 
tions with the men who were supposed 
to meet him, and it had taken him sey- 
eral days and no little ingenuity to col- 
lect the clothes he now wore. But the 
police knew nothing about that. 

At any rate the police believed they 
had found the body of Charley Mapes. 
That body, according to the papers, 
would be held at the morgue for a few 
days in the hope that friends or rela- 
tives would claim it. After a reason- 
able time it would be taken to the prison 
and buried in the prison lot. Legally 
the body was in custody of the State, 
and must be buried by the State. 

That was all very well. The man 
who had been dragged from the river, 
whoever he was, couldn’t object. It 
made no difference to him. But it did 
make a difference to Charley Mapes. 
The idea that this man resembled him 
so olosely worried him. 

So long as positive identification had 
been made, and after the body had been 
buried as the body of Charley Mapes, 
the living Charley Mapes would be 
more secure than ever. All chance of 
pursuit, every thread of doubt as to 
his fate, would fade. He ought to feel 
happier than ever. 

But he didn’t. Things were not clear 
to him. Who was this man who met 
death from a bullet, a bullet that the 
police believed was fired from _ the 
prison wall? Who was he, and why 
did he resemble so strangely the real 
Charley Mapes? . 

All that day, as he clung to his room, 
Charley Mapes worried over this 
strange turn of affairs. He crept out 
to buy food from his scanty hoard of 
money, money picked up by stealth in 
pitiful “jobs” that ordinarily would be 


























beneath his notice. Every minute of 
the day he thought of the body lying 
stiffly in the morgue. 

He tried to train his mind on some 
scheme to get tools so that he could 
pull a “job” worth while, and get far 
away. He didn’t want to go to his old 
friends, or to the places where he could 
get tools for the asking. He wanted 
to be thought dead not only by the po- 
lice, but by every man who knew him. 

But he couldn’t think clearly now. 
He couldn’t fetch his mind to bear on 
various schemes that lay half formed 
in his brain. His thoughts trailed off 
again and again to the body in the 
morgue. 

The night was almost devoid of sleep. 
His room was littered with copies of 
the evening newspapers, every one of 
which carried rewritten versions of the 
morning stories. They all were sub- 
stantially the same. Not a word of 
doubt lay in any of them that the body 
was not the body of Charley Mapes. 
The story was cooling now. Charley 
Mapes’ spectacular life had ended in 
the morgue, and its final chapter likely 
would be written in the prison ceme- 
tery. 

The papers next morning carried 
merely a paragraph. No relative or 
friend had come to claim the body ‘of 
Charley Mapes. 

He found himself drawn by the body, 
and was fearful that he would commit 
the folly of visiting the morgue. 

But was it folly? Not exactly. He 
reasoned the thing out. They believed 
beyond doubt that Charley Mapes was 


dead. Positive identification had been 
made. There was no reason for police 
officers or prison officials to linger 


around the body. There would be no 
one there but morgue attendants. 

For several days he had been per- 
mitting his beard to grow. His mirror 
told him that he didn’t look much like 
the real Charley Mapes. Not so much, 
he thought with a dart of horror, as 
gE- DS 
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the body of that strange man in the 
morgue. 

The morgue was open to the public 
at all hours, Unidentified bodies al- 
ways were on view there, sometimes 
a whole string of them. People in 
quest of missing friends or relatives, 
and curious passers-by, went in and out 
quite freely. Why couldn’t he wander 
in, and view the body that so soon 
was to be buried in his own grave? 

That evening he decided io do that 
very thing. 

As he approached the morgue, Char- 
ley Mapes slowed his steps, and—was 
on the point of turning back in a wave 
of fear, when a man stepped from the 
shadow of a near-by building and con- 
fronted him. 

“Don’t say a word, Charley,” the 
man muttered. “I am a friend, and 
will take care of you. Come.” 

They moved off together. Instine- 
tively Charley Mapes felt that he was 
in the hands of a friend, and men like 
Charley Mapes proceed much on in- 
stinct. His companion chose the darker 
streets, and in time led him to the es- 
tablishment of Simon Trapp. 

“Hothouse,” said Mr. Trapp to Char- 
Jey’s companion, “you’re a wonderful 
man. Tell Quong Sai that I'll be down 
in the morning and pay all the boys 
that helped you keep up the watch at 
the morgue. We should be alone now 
—me and Charley. Good night, Hot- 
house.” 

The pawnbroker turned in delight to 
Charley Mapes. 

“Charley,” he, “I knew you 
shouldn’t be dead. When I tell you 
about the wonderful job I got for you, 
you should be glad you ain’t dead. But 
it was hard work to revive you. The 
man you got to thank for bringing you 
to is Doctor Quong Sai. As a physi- 
cian he can’t be beat!” 


,’ 


said 


“That scheme of yours is a fizzle,” 
they said to Hothouse Stover at police 
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headquarters a few days later. “Every Detective Jim Leeds, who stood near 
day we’ve had something in the papers by, thought he caught a gleam of tri- 
about that ‘body’ at the morgue, and umphant mirth in the eyes of Hothouse 
Charley Mapes hasn’t shown up yet. Stover. The detective, who had been 
Maybe he hasn’t read about it, but if assigned to the Charley Mapes case, 
he has that Chinaman’s idea, which — studied the man more closely, but the 
sounded good, didn’t work out.” flicker had passed from his gaze. Ney- 

“Well,” said Mr. Stover, “I gave it to ertheless, Detective Jim Leeds was 
you for what it was worth. It isn’t seized with an idea—and decided to 
my fault that it didn’t bring Charley keep an eye on Hothouse Stover and 
Mapes in.” his Chinese friends. 


HIS THREE CENTS WERE STOLEN 
EGGMEN who robbed the safe of the Clark & Wilkins woodyard near 
the Harlem River in New York one night recently, did not overlook any 
cash that came their way. Even three cents in the pocket of Frank Hogan, a 
watchman employed by the company, were added to the burglars’ loot of the safe. 
Fog was coming in heavily from the river when three armed men loomed 
up out of the dark and overpowered Hogan in the yard of the plant. They 
bound and carried him into the engine room, where they tied him securely to 
a big pipe. The men then crossed the yard to the office, knocked the combina- 
tion knob off the safe with an ax, and poured “soup” into the holes, Blankets 
piled around the safe were used to deaden the noise of the resultant explosion. 
After taking two hundred and fifty dollars in cash and a one-hundred-dollar 
Liberty bond from the safe, and about forty dollars from the cash drawer in 
the office, the veggmen returned to the watchman and searched him. He had 
only three cents, which the burglars promptly appropriated. 
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WHY CRIMINALS OF THE PRESENT ESCAPE 


|X the opinion of Mr. O. F. Lewis, general secretary of the Prison Association 

of New York, many of the recent crimes of violence perpetrated in the 
United States are probably the work of an unusual type of lawbreaker. Mr. 
Lewis bases his deduction upon the fact that so many burglars and holdup men 
operating now escape arrest. This seems to him to indicate that the criminals 
are men of intelligence who plan their crimes so well that danger of their be- 
ing caught while at work or of being traced afterward is slight. 

Several reasons for the advent of the new type of criminal are suggested by 
Mr. Lewis. The war, that loosed the violent passions of men, is one of the causes 
of the prevalent crime wave. ‘‘The use of arms and the taking of life can never 
become common and legitimized,” says Mr. Lewis, “without an increased ten- 
dency to continue the common use after the legitimacy is discontinued.” 

Many persons who are ordinarily on the side of law and order have felt 
themselves justified in disobeying the prohibition law or the laws against profit- 
eering, and others have been influenced by the fact that some people were break- 
ing these laws, to break others themselves. It is this class of criminal that is 
so difficult to apprehend and that makes the work of the police so arduous at 
present. 
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T was declared by Mr. William Cullen Bryant that “Truth crushed to earth 
| shall rise again.” We most humbly ask pardon of the spirit of this dis- 
tinguished man of letters for our temerity in mentioning ourselves in the 
same paragraph, but we are convinced, since starting the discussion in the 
Chat on the justification of lying, that a lie cannot be kept down. We thought 
we had ended the subject for all time, but the letters still keep pouring in. 

However, we have this that is new to add to what already has been printed 
—a person has been found who signs his name boldly to the fact that a lie 
never is justifiable. This brave being is no other than Charles W. Tyler, creator 
of that unique character in fiction, Big-nose Charley, and who is author of many 
notable stories and novels, 

Brother Tyler states: 

“Starting from the knees, a right swing to the jaw! A lie is never justi- 
fable! It never was; it never will be! No lie ever was told that was not 
found out eventually. B. H. in Detective Story MaGazine of January Ist, 
cites as an example the fact that a man in business must lie. No, sir! Ifa 
man is a crook he has just got to lie, live a lie, act a lie, and lie like blazes every 
time he opens his mouth. If I go into a store and buy an article, don’t you 
suppose that sooner or later I am going to know whether I got a square deal 
or was cheated? You bet your life I am! And if a man sold me last year’s 
corn when I paid for this year’s corn, why, I’m through with that outfit. When 
I go into a store and the clerk says: ‘Don’t buy that suit, it won't wear; it 
was made up for the cheap trade. Now here is something, costs a few dollars 
more, but it will stay with you like iron.” The next time I buy clothes I am 
going to the man who told me the truth! 

“Did you ever try lying to a woman? Do you know of any man who ever 
lied to his wife—and got away with it? Oh, that’s all right! Perhaps some 
chap put it over for a little while—but some time he is found out, and from 
then on his wife looks with suspicion on everything he tells her, truth and lies 
alike, 

“A man lives a lie. He lives eternally in the fear that some time he is 
going to be found out. There is not a day or a night that is free of the fear 
that to-day, to-night, somebody will nail that lie. And just as sure as God 
made sunshine the liar is the man who is a coward. If he wasn’t a coward 
he wouldn’t lie. When a man—or a woman—tells a lie he or she does it to 
cover up a weakness, not to add to their virtue. 

“A strong man doesn’t have to lie about his strength; a weak man wants 
people to think he is strong, and he lies. By and by along comes somebody 
who calls the bluff, and the liar shows just how yellow he is by figuratively 
sticking his tail between his legs and slinking into the first hole he finds—and 
usually it is merely another lie. 

“When you start lying to a man he’ll start lying to you, and where do 
you get? In the end both are no nearer an understanding of the right or the 
wrong of the thing than when they started. And on top of that down in their 
hearts each one is calling the other a crook, and they believe it. 

“You've got to play the game square, or you might just as well quit. My 
wife and I are pals; we couldn’t be if we hadn't found out that truth is love. 
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I’m not saying I have not lied. In my day I’ve probably been as big a liar as 
any man living, and I never yet found that it helped me any. When a man 
gets in the habit of lying, just stick around and hear what his friends say be- 
hind his back. Something like this: ‘Why, yes, he’s all right—in his way, 
But he’s such a blank-blank liar you never can tell anything about him.’ 

“The devil lied; Cain lied, Peter lied—all found out. What did they gain? 

“Solomon said it: 

“**\ false witness shall not be unpunished, and he that speaketh lies shall 
not escape.’ And to make it strong he said it again: ‘A false witness shall 
not be unpunished, and he that speaketh lies shall perish.’ 

“And Solomon was one wise hombre. What? 

“T tried lying to my wife once, and she tried lying to me, and after it had 
precipitated several brawls, more or less, minor and otherwise, we got together 
and resolved that it didn’t pay, and that if we were going to go right along 
getting all the joy out of life there was, why, we had to meet all questions fairly 
and squarely—and honestly. Cuartes W. Ty er.” 





Arthur Mallory and our humble selves have Paul, Haywood Shinn, D. M. D., 
to thank for some kindly words. Little do readers know how glad they make 
the hearts of authors and editors when they send them such glowing words 
of praise as these: 

“Like others, I have been astonished at the excellence of the stories in 
your magazines; the good taste displayed in selecting pictures for the covers, 
and the consideration shown the readers by not having advertising matter dis- 
tributed in the midst of the stories. 

“Of all the stories, none of them mediocre, some by Arthur Mallory stand 
out as approaching the classic. One would like to read them over several times 
and keep them in his library. He draws his characters clear-cut and true; 
there is temperament in his word paintings. 

“The excellent ending of the Doctor Grimes stories raised Mr. Mallory 
to a higher plane and gave promise of better to come. This promise is fulfilled 
in the story, ‘Not a Man to be Beaten.’ It is said that the test of a great writer 
is what he does not say. For example, had Mr. Mallory taken the trouble 
to explain why his barbarian could discuss ethics and religion, he would have 
weakened his story and his character. Mr. Mallory’s medical descriptions are 
masterly and fascinating.” 

Doctor, we, and this includes Maliory, thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts. 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inciosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired, 
ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MicuaEL.—Your understanding of the detective profession is all wrong. 
Any policeman or detective or plain-clothes or headquarters man who was 
known to be too friendly with crooks would be promptly suspected—and sus- 
pended. But it often is necessary for an officer of the law to associate with 
those who are its enemies. I have, on more than one occasion, posed as a 
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“breaker of the law and obtained valuable information by it. Criminals some- 
times turn informers. Criminals are sometimes possessed of a queer “white” 
streak which makes them “come through” with information, useful to the police. 
It would be impossible to handle criminals if the police and detectives were not 
to know something of them. Suppose you were hired to detect the presence 
of high explosives in a manufacturing plant. You would have to know a high 
explosive when you saw it, wouldn’t you? Well, it is the same with the de- 
tective profession. You have to know something of the prey that you are 
hunting or you are useless. Some of the finest detectives in this country and 
England are so versatile that they can mingle with a criminal crowd and never 
be suspected. 

If every policeman and detective were marked by his uniforms, as you 
suggest, most of our most dangerous criminals would go scot-free. You have 
to match cunning with cunning. If you want some experience that will en- 
lighten you as to the workings of the police system ask your friend the captain 
to let you go out with his plain-clothes men for a few days. You will wake 
up, I think. 





C, Smart.—‘The Army of the Detective Force” is pretty indefinite, isn’t 
it? Just what do you mean by that? Detectives are, like me and mine, either 
private concerns, or are associated with the regular police. I don’t know which 
you mean. If you want to be a detective go to your nearest police station, or 
to a detective agency, and ask that you be sent out on a case. Don’t bother 
to tell the captain or the manager how good you are and what you can do, 
Just state that you want to do detective work and that you will work for any- 
thing at all until you prove what you can do. In either case you will be ac- 
cepted with doubt, but if you insist you can get a chance. If you are sent out 
with an experienced detective, as you probably will be, make a friend of him 
and don’t imagine that anything you have read or have learned will be worth 
much, stacked up against his practical knowledge. If you are humble and 
good-tempered and eager to learn you may get a chance. 


S. M. D., Greenville—How can I answer you in the magazine without 
using your name or your initials unless you give me something by which I 
may address you? You are not a very smart detective or you would have 
thought of this. I am very much afraid that you are like a lot*of young fel- 
lows who think that being a detective is romantic, but who never stop to re- 
member that it is also hard work and involves real thought and good sense. 
Why do you think that you could be a detective? What are your qualifications ? 
Have you had any experience? From your letter it would seem that you are 
either a short-sighted or a forgetful sort of person. That will not do for our 
work, you know. The first thing a detective must do is to train his mind to 
work accurately and quickly. Write me personally, inclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope, and I will try to help you. 


C. K.—I am always giving advice as to how to become a detective. No 
matter how many “schools” you have graduated from you positively must 
serve your apprenticeship, just as you would in any other profession. Go to 
the nearest detective agency and ask for a job. Don’t disguise the fact that 
you are green, and for Heaven’s sake don’t try to spring any of your school- 
learned stunts on the manager. He will hide a smile behind his hand and have 
you shown politely out if you do, and that will be the last you will hear from 
him. Make him see that you are eager and willing to be taught. Show him, 
without too much talk, that you know you will be sent out at first with an 
experienced detective. Don’t mention what salary you want. You will be 
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you are not swelled up with the idea of how smart you are. 
the recipe for getting a job in the detective profession, 





This, 








lucky if you get any, for a while. Just state that you want to go into the 
profession, and that you know your education is all ahead of you, and that 


C. Kye 


SH If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
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i been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 

.? send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 

‘ addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
we communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is aranted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
"Miss Ries has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from readers who wished their handwriting 
analyzed in the magazine. On account of restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore 
suggest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will give them an analysis of their 
handwriting in a personal letter. 

Bretty.—I never can understand a girl who wants me to pick out a sweet- 
heart for her. How do I know just where young Master Cupid is going to 
shoot? Sometimes he is cross-eyed and makes a hit in directly the opposite 
direction from where he seems to be aiming. Number one is a pleasant enough 

q young chap; not a thing distinctive about him. So far as his apes Boge ig ee 
he is as much like a certain “type” as the immaculate young men of the clothing 
advertisements. The other fellow is full of faults; rather grave ones, to , but 
he is human, anyway. I’m not surprised to hear that the first one is calmly 
taking it for granted that you are to marry him. If you do, Betty, my dear, 
you'll walk a chalk line, and don’t imagine for a minute that you won’t! These 

, drab, cut-to-the-pattern people have grim and relentless wills when it comes to 

q conventional things. However, I don’t want to drive you into the arms oi the 

‘ other, who is so unreliable and so idle and unambitious that I would hate to see 

% any girl trust herself to him. Anyway, Betty, you don’t choose a sweetheart 

as you would a dress. You must let your heart and your instincts have a little 

3 something to say. Not that common sense isn’t needed, too, Combine them 

and you won't go far wrong. 

r E. B. H., Montreal—Your handwriting expresses unusual refinement of 

ks fecling. I would expect to find you sensitive to your surroundings; willing, for 


a 


instance, to pay a price for a “nice” neighborhood in which to live. 


best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if erimes involving handwriting have 


You are, 
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in fact, sensitive to.a degree not wholly normal. Sure you want to be a doc- 
tor? I am afraid that its horrors will revolt you. How about being a chiropo- 
dist, or about doing massage? These are lines which promise well for to-day, 
and are yet less arduous than that of the physician. The specimen which you 
inclose shows the same weaknesses and finenesses as your own writing. This 
writer is unusually sensitive; feels beauty keenly; is apt to be disturbed by 
social and domestic conditions to an exceptional degree. If the two of you 
are to lead happy and fairly successful lives you must both get away from con- 
ditions which bring you into contact with people who afte sad, unhappy, and ill. 







Rutu S., Nap Roy, J. S.—You, Ruth, are a person of good feeling, kind- 
liness, and good sense, but you lack the courage to put your ideas into execu- 
tion. Try to develop your personality. Try to control your sensitiveness and 
your impatience; you have the type of mind which is usually a business factor. 
The specimen which you inclose shows imagination and love of happiness as 
the chief traits. This writer has little true ambition, is affectionate and sensi- 
tive, idealistic and impulsive. People like this need the companionship or the 
friendship of those who are more practical and self-controlled. 


Miss E. M. G.—The way in which you carefully and cautiously close your 
“a’s” and “‘o’s,” shows your timidity and your reticence, your reserve, and your 
thrift in the use of money. But as your “t” bar is so short and so weak, you 
have, combined with those traits, a tendency to hesitate and to be easily influ- 
enced, so that you are always oscillating between what you really want to do 
and believe you should do, and what other people want you to do. The un- 
evenness of your line of writing shows this struggle, and marks you as a per- 
son who needs to develop self-assertiveness and poise. 


caclam:— 
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__ It would pay you, too, to develop a sense of humor, for at present you take 
life very, very seriously; and when you do that, Life, who is a facetious joker, 
will repay you in kind. You are conscientious and accurate, but you lack con- 
fidence in your ability and talents. 


Mitprep L. S.—Your handwriting shows me that you are an affectionate, 
emotional, and sensitive person. You are inclined to take life too “hard.” Try 
to cultivate a sense of humor. The specimens which you inclose follow: “Ethel” 
—selfish and reserved, cautious and has a great deal of common sense; a girl 
who will know how to guide her own life. “Harriet” is practical, but selfish, 
and is inclined to be depressed. She has a fair amount of independence. 
“Proxy” shows love of happiness and pleasure as exceptionally strong; the will 
power is weak; the mind not developed by training. - The specimen “Dear 
Molly!” shows affection, ideality, and sensitiveness. People of this type are 
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not easily influenced, despite their appearance of friendly good nature. The 
specimen addressed to “Dear Proxy” shows fineness of feeling and imagination, 
In the practical world success will be achieved through the use of the good 
judgment, which is really quite unusual. 


Mercer & Co.—The specimen numbered one shows moderation and good 
sense, but no originality. Two expresses impatience and love of money; not 
a fortunate combination to be found in a cashier. Three shows caution and 
reserve, but entire trustworthiness. Four is the writing of a pompous fellow 
who needs a few hard knocks to take the conceit out of him. 


F. F. K.—The specimen which you inclose shows a person who is very 
coarse and unrefined. The personality must, indeed, be deceptive, if you can 
describe this writer as “fascinating.” If you had sent me the signature as 
well I might make a guess at this personality and how it had deceived and im- 
pressed you, but as you did not I can only conjecture that, as is so often the 
case, the personality is not a true indicator of what lies beneath it. Anyway, 
I have no hesitation in branding the character as one of low instincts and brutal 
propensities. Better watch your step. 


SIsTER SuE.—Sister, did you ever read this department entirely through 
once? If so, how do you suppose that I can get space for fifteen delineations, 
for one individual? I simply can’t do it. Will give you readings of those 
which appear to be the most important to you. Your father is, I grant, rather 
a queer person and hard to understand. He is not truly selfish, though absorbed 
in himself and his own affairs, and I am not surprised that he seems to pay 
no attention to his family. Still, it’s a big family, and father seems to pay 
all the bills, and maybe he finds that an absorbing job. I think that young per- 
sons and women who have had no experience in working for their living, often 
fail to appreciate the tremendous strain it is to supply. all the financial needs 
of a large family. Better try showing your father a little appreciation and 
understanding. You might surprise him into demonstrating a little affection 
and interest. Your mother has a very active mind and is not naturally a patient 
woman. What she must have suffered with the tedious and never-ceasing work 
of raising the lot of you, I shudder to think of. Suppose you consider that 
phase of her, and ask yourself how you, who are so impatient and who so 
long for “interesting friends,” would like to have had eighteen years—a slice 
right out of the middle of your life—handed over to the care of infants and 
young children exclusively. Why not try to ease her, now that you are the 
oldest? Why not try to give her an understanding comrade? Again, you might 
be surprised. I would suspect mother of being a good old sport if she had 
half a chance. As for your numerous brothers and sisters, cousins and friends, 
they are all pretty fine young folks, with the usual assortment of faults and 
good qualities. Send me a stamped, addressed envelope, and I'll give you a 
line on them. 


MANSFIELD.—Persons with a morbid disposition like yours really have a 
hard row to hoe, in this world where a smile and a laugh come pretty close 
to being the magic stick of success. I don’t believe that there is the least use, 
however, of yielding to this, though I will grant that to change one’s disposition 
is an ap spalling ask. If you decide to be a hermit, to go off and live by your- 
self in a cave somewhere subsisting on wild herbs and the hunt, I suppose it 
doesn’t matter what your disposition is, except that you’ll have an awfully dis- 
agreeable companion. But for a person who is obliged to earn a living, it mat- 
ters a lot. One of the first things to do about it is to make up your mind that 
even if you don’t feel pleasant, you can look as if you did, anyway. Two 
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‘ weeks of persistently trying to look good-natured and act good-naturedly will 
convince you that this is the real short cut to a betterment of your inner condition. 





Two Jokes.—I don’t see why you should both throw such slurs at your- 
selves and your ambitions. Your writings show really rather talented young 
men, with a fair amount of dramatic instinct. And since you have already had 
two years in vaudeville and are now on “the big time” I can’t imagine why you 
should take this pessimistic and scornful attitude toward your own futures. 
There is nothing in your specimens to explain this; therefore it must be that 
your experiences have been peculiarly unhappy, or that you have been surrounded 
with unfortunate influences, in the way of mean and treacherous friends who 
constantly decry you under the guise of “plain speaking.” (I often wonder 
why a little praise and admiration wouldn’t be “plain speaking ;” why it must 
be confined to something disagreeable.) Well, whatever the cause is, shake 
off your oh-what’s-the-use attitude and just make up your minds that you have 
a reasonable chance for true success. You seem to be hard workers, and I 
do assure you that you are talented, so why worry? 


Atuirt K.—Your handwriting is not at all the “awful” affair that you 
seem to think. It is a bit illegible, but that does not mean anything whatever 
about your character; in fact, it has nothing to do with good or bad moral 
traits. Very beautiful script sometimes shows bad traits, and vice versa, Your 
writing shows that you think rapidly and are intuitional, and that you have 
some imagination, which no doubt lends interest to your personality. You are 
affectionate to a most unusual degree. This is a beautiful quality, and I wish 
that more people had it; but take care that you control it so that it does not 
become a mere sentimental weakness. 


sen B. W.—I can’t imagine why you shouldn’t be a success as a sales- 
man, unless it is that you are trying to handle some “line” in which you are 
not interested. Individual preferences count for a great deal in such work. 
One man is fascinated by automobiles, and another man thinks only of precious 
stones or of “nobby” clothes or of steam tractors, yet each man has the same 
talent: that of salesmanship. I am sure that you would never be interested 
in tractors or automobiles, because you have not a vestige of mechanical talent, 
and therefore your interest would not run to machines. But you do have good 
taste and a keen and discriminating eye for color. How about house furnish- 
ings, draperies, silks? Experienced salesmen in these lines command good 
salaries. Your moral nature is good, reliable, and sound, though not one of 
any great spirituality. 


A Bum STENOGRAPHER.—My dear, I had to have that bit of shorthand 
translated and put into ordinary type. Why “bum?” Your handwriting says 
that you have a good memory, are patient and accurate, and have a mind for 
detail. Ordinarly that means success for any kind of office work. Perhaps, 
as in the case of “Ben,” above, it is merely the line of work that is bothering 
you. You seem to be in the office of a dealer in wholesale hardware—not much 
to catch the imagination in that, and you have a fair share of imagination. 
Better give your job to some girl with your same talent for being a stenog- 
rapher, but without that nimble mind of yours, and you turn to something which 
has more variety. How about being a stenographer in some editorial office— 
that would interest you, I am sure—or, in anything where your fancy could 
really get a grip on the things or the affairs for which you were writing let- 
ters? Yes, you are friendly and good-hearted, and I see no reason for your 
lack of friends. Possibly you have been thrown among inferiors. Now, there 
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is no doubt but that friendships often exist between persons of vastly different 
tastes, but there must be some real congeniality and some common ground on 
which they can meet. As you seem to like books and those not common, I think 
what you need are associates who are interested in books and culture, rather 
than in cheap pleasure and the society of young men, as your present acquaint- 
ances seem to be. 








HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that wo may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craif fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Throat—Continued 


XCEPTIONALLY large throats always indicate vigor. By large, I mean 
EK that the area is broad. When this is found the chin is usually heavy, 

either in bony formation or in flesh. 

Men are less inclined to show the horizontal ridges which mark the throat 
than are women. In old women these horizontal strokes are very marked, 
while some old men preserve a smooth throat, though otherwise the face and 
neck are lined. Men, however, acquire wrinkles on the back of the neck be- 
fore women. 

[ am not fully prepared to give my deductions on this point, but I will 
state them very briefly, offering them merely tentatively. 

It seems to me that this area which we call the throat is especially con- 
nected with the tenderer emotions, with the delicately and subtly refined pas- 
sions, and that it is far more expressive in women than in men. In men, it 
would seem to tell us less and to mean less, and not to be marked by the finger 
of time. But in woman, whose emotions are so often touched, and especially 
with the stimuli which produce the most sensitive emotive reflexes, this part 
of the neck soon begins to register. In early youth it is a beautiful thing of 
delicate curves; in full womanhood it is an alluring spot for caresses, and in 
old age it is still beautiful, bearing in its lines the record of many fine relation- 
ships to life. This may seem a rather imaginative bit of description for a 
scientist, but no man can study humanity deeply and continuously without be- 
ing driven occasionally into-an appreciation of the poetry of life. 

In many women there is a triangular depression at the base of the throat. 
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You can see it in its perfection in the Venus of Milo. When well defined and 
yet not bony, it is a beauty spot, but it is also a well-marked sign post for the 
student, for it is expressive of a sort of vitality which is peculiarly woman’s— 
the vitality which can survive and endure; which, apparently without actual 
physical foundation, has a mysterious power of refuting the theory that brawn 
and muscle count in the race of life. 

Personally I have come to believe that this formation in the throat has 
some reference to appreciation of the refinements of life, but this, like others 
recently treated here, I present merely as a suggestion. Until many other scien- 
tists confirm such a diagnosis it is no more than a thought of mine. 

[ am perfectly willing, however, to guarantee that either men or women 
possessing this triangular marking, and in whom it is beautiful, may be won 
to love and friendship much more truly and more ardently than those who do 
not have it. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
BY tices too SIMPSON was sent out from headquarters with instruc- 


tions to locate a gambling house that was running, against the law, in the 
water-front district of the city. Simpson was a clever detective, and 
it was not long until he had reported that he knew where was a gambling house 
going full blast; this he had noted while watching outside the building. Be- 
fore a raid could be made, of course, more definite evidence had to be obtained. 

A clamorous press forced the detective bureau to double its efforts, and 
consequently a hasty plan was devised for wiping out the gambling house. 
Detective Simpson was placed in charge of a squad of plain-clothes men, who 
were to raid the place. Simpson himself was to enter the building while the 
automobile containing the raiding party waited around the corner, until Simp- 
son could get the evidence he needed, and could signal the party with his whistle. 
He left his men at nine o’clock on the night of the proposed raid, and told them 
that he would be out again not later than nine-forty-five; that if he did not 
put in an appearance by that time—which he knew would be ample to allow 
him to make the rounds of the place—they were to know that something had 
miscarried, Their instructions then were to return to headquarters and await 
word from their leader. 

Simpson was successful in securing all the evidence he needed—and much 
more. Highly pleased with the result of his investigation, he was about to 
step from the house and signal the raiding party, when one of the gamesters 
recognized him as a hated headquarters man. A short encounter followed, 
with the result that Detective Simpson was overpowered and taken upstairs to 
he top floor of the house and made a prisoner in a vacant, disused room. 

Characteristically Detective Simpson set to work at once to see if he could 
not liberate himself before his men returned to headquarters; if he failed he 
knew that it would go hard with him when the evening’s play was over and his 
captors held a conference to discuss what disposition was to be made of him. 
He must get into the open air and sound his signal, or face a hopeless situation 
—and defeat. 

His first step was to examine the room in which he was confined. He 
found it to be one of those “old-fashioned” chambers in which the ceiling is 
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taller than the room is broad or long. Also, he found that in one corner of 
the ceiling was a trapdoor, partly open, which led, he was sure, to the roof, 
If he could get out of that trapdoor he could deliver his signal, and all would 
be well. 

But the room contained not a piece of furniture, and, as Detective Simpson 
was only five feet six inches tall, he was at a loss to reach the trapdoor, until 
he discovered that by tearing out the plaster of the wall, and by loosening some 
of the plaster laths, he could make grooves in the wall, eighteen inches apart, 
which would enable him to get a foothold and climb to the ceiling. He started 
to make these footholds at exactly nine-thirty-two, and he made enough of 
them to allow the top of his head to reach the trapdoor. It took him two min- 
utes and twelve seconds to dig out each groove, and the room contained 1573 
cubic feet of space. Did Simpson get out in time to signal the raiding party? 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


~ The solution to last week’s brain teaser is, “Our man is Wellington. Got 
enough evidence to convict. He leaves town to-night. Arrest him at once.” 
This was enciphered by continuing the alphabet for a few letters after each 
letter of the text; to decipher, eliminate every consecutive alphabet letter in 
the cipher, and the remaining letters are those in the message. 
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In Next Week’s Issue You Will Find: 


WARNED 


A Novel 
By HERMAN LANDON 


HUONG SUNTAN ESTAR 


Further Chapters of 


THE LUMINOUS FACE 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


and 


THE SECRET OF THE QUARRY 


By J. S. FLETCHER 
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Short Stories by Maxwell Smith, Johnston McCulley, 
Robert Winton, and others. 
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Why Not Make Sure of Your Copy by Ordering It Now? 
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This department, conducted HA duplicate In DEeTectivE gresy MAGAZING 
and veerenn STORY MAGA! NE, thus pivine ders double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose fs aid them in vetting in touch with 
pereene. inf ween By a have Ay track. 

our name in the notice, we will print your request 
“plind’’ if you prefer. In sending “blind” gan A. Basne tx coures, give us your right name and address, so that we 
“Gan forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve fhe right to reject any notice that seems to us 
nsuitable. 
. if it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.”’ 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
hen you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

nee: readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 
pos! 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
eetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 














PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four TOWNSON.—I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
little children and was last heard from on the 3rd of Children, and have lost all trace of my people I have two 
October last, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying brothers and a sister named Henrietta, also one alled 
that she was leaving there for her home. She has one Nellie, who married a man named John Haywood I am 
child with her, John, who is four years old, with light- the youngest of the family My parents were Henry and 
brown hair, blue eyes and a fresh complexion. Mrs. Blanche Townson. I would be very grateful to any one 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years cld, five feet six inches who could give me news of any member of my fan 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children I am lonesome for them, and would be so happy 
are grieving for her and her husband ts almost distracted them Please write to Blanche Townson, care 
Any one who knows where she is will do a very great faver magazine. 
by writing to him. G. W. Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick HAMILTON, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born and 
Sueet, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. brought up in and around Fort Wayne, Indiana Their 


mother’s maiden name was Mary Warner, and the father 
VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- was Robert Hamilton, who to Fort Leavenworth 
Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to Kansas. They are cousins o Kelly of Fort Wayne 






















ctor. She had been ill for some time, and had John is fifty years old, and is forty-five Any in 
an operation. When she did not return, he formation about them will ladly received by their 
i the doctor and found that she had not been there, brother, Albert W. Hamilton 161 Arsenal Street, St 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she Louis, Missouri 
away, and would not come back until she was mi ther’ , 
sred of her illness, because she felt that he could not Pe eg! sa Pb a ‘the name Be hese 
expense. She gave no hint as to where she was Smith The child was adopted 94, and the nm 
he has not heard from her since. Her little later married a Mr. Brow: : It i t known whether 
ir years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 5 still alive or not Many conf - amines hewe tail 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come te ld of her and her own , ion of the po > eg ie Bona 
back at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his it ig theaabt that ahe was led to believe. thet, her babe 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid was dead, Wet this Waa het tes, and she % most anxious 





that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon to know something of her mother d r from her 
Any one who knews where she is will do a great kindness if possible. Any one who knows her or her relatives, will 

















to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz . ~ . ting . pia ig 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. ane at favor by writing to L. C. B., care of this 
GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he BLAKE or DRAKE.—On December 29, 1889, I was born 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to in Franklin, New Hampshire, and when less than a year 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- old was adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Sanborn, of 
mao Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every Selmont, in the same State My name was Minnie May 
effort them has failed. Samuel. was about twenty Blake, or Drake I do not know my parents’ first names 
J ) » feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, I believe there were several other children, and t 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- be most grateful to a one who can tell me 
brows. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five of my family, and help me to find them. Mrs 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and care of this magezine 
a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel’s mother is —S} \ > , 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and a as he FLOREMOE.- Bho was _pionted by — 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news : ohio . = yee: Me om 
Pa - was taken, and probably brought up in or near Menasha, 
of him She has great hopes that readers of this maga- or Marietta, Wisconsir Her rents were Mr nd Mrs 
tine may be able to help her, and is sure that they will do ay;  taliat Paes he a foe 
- gt : Frank Cullen, of Joliet, Ulinois. She would probably have 
so if they have any information of her lost son Now vray or blue yees and brown hai nd is now about 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from ti A -three year . id, Her ist * we ald "ke hae y st 
: her heart, and your kindness will be always re- eo oe. — Sea Spr “ 
: ed with gratitude: Please write to bis brother, Leon get news of her, and will be most grateful to any one 
Gidetein. care of this marasine. ile . - sho can give her any information about her. Rose, care 
” os S$ magi . of this magazine 
SAPONIERI, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, DAVIS, ELSIE B., formerly of Worcester Massachusetts. 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- There is important news for her in regard to her husband, 
raphy at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New is alive, but is despondent over her absence. She 
York City He did not show up at the school, and has not asked to write in regard to this matter at once M. eo 
a= seen or heard of by oe tomy or by any one who are of this magazine 
nows him, since that day. le has disappeared as com- : . 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up HALL, ARTHUR, who served in the Nineteenth In- 
He is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs fantry, © Company, at Fort Bliss, Texas, and also in the 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hair Philippine Islands, and whose home is in Sedalia, Mis- 
and ¢ Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 30uri., His brother Nophlen was shell shecked in France, 





needs him badly. He is now in the hospital, very ill. 


the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
one who can give any information.will do a great 
N. H 


and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 











only child, and his mother is almost dying with grief at his kindness by writing to his sister-in-law. rs. 2 fall, 
absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have El! Paso, Texas. 

been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- HORTON, GEORGE ANGLETON.—He is a sailor thirty- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- seven years of age, five feet ten inches tall, ghs be- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our tween ope hundred and fifty and sixty aie, “ana has 
treaders, who are spread all over the world, and have done brown hair and blue-gray eyes He is a native of Cali- 
s© much to help ethers in trouble of this kind, will be the fornia, and was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 0, 1908, when he was about to sail on the Erskine 

mill be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. Phelps,” bound for Seattle. The boat arrived at Seattle, 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 


. . on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He {s a World War particular trip, or is acquainted with any of the crew of that 








veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic date, vill do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
by occupation. He was last heard from at Wichita Falls, will be most grateful for any clew that will lead to his 
eXas, on November 14, 1919 He is twenty years old, present whereabouts, or amy news that will inform her 
about six feet tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, defir whether her brother is living or dead Mrs 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 © Street, Sacramento, California. 
is @ small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 

forearms, and hig ight arm shows plainly where it has ee jSEORGE G.—He was last seen in Chicago on 
been broken between the elbow and wrist His family is May 2 when he was shipping for the West He is 
very much distressed at his absence, and every effort has five feet ny ‘inches tall, weighs one hundred and thirty- 
been made to find him, but without sucess It is hoped five pounds, is twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair 
that some of our readers will be able to help restore this and eyes. Any rmation regarding him will be gladly 
young fellow to his grieving parent who will be deeply received by his br who is very —— worried at not 
grateful for any information about their lost son James aving heard from ornelius S. Cozzino, 5002 Wash- 


- Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. ington Street, South Tac oma, Wash ingte n. 
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Pe at Rt —He was taken from the Orphans’ 
by his father, John Phillips, and is 
nll to J been taken to London in 1889 or 1890. 
His brothers are very anxious to find him, and would be 
happy to get any news of him He would » now ahout 
thirty-four years old. Any one who can help to find this 
young man will earn the deepest gratitude of his two 
brothers. Please write to William Phillips, Box 193, Mon- 
roe, Oregon. 


McFARLANE, FRANK L.—He was last heard from at 
Camp Dodge, on January 26, 1919. His father died last 
February. and his sisters are very anxious to hear from 
their brother. If any one knows his address, they will do 
a great favor by calling his attention to this notice, or 
writing to E. Thompson, 1057 Twenty-sixth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


DUNCAN, NORMAN.—Any one who knows where he is, 
or who has known anything of him during the past year, 
will do a ut kindness by writing to his brother Victor, in 
care of this magazine. 

MURTAGH, JAMES, from Augusta, Georgia. Known as 
“Jimmie.’”’ He was at the Salvation Army Hotel in At- 
lantic City last September Ue was wounded overseas, and 
is believed to be still in hospital He is asked to write to 
A. Latimer, care of this magazine. 











YENTZER, GEORGE H.—He left his home in 1914, and 
his family and friends have heard nothing of him since that 
time. He is forty-two years old, nearly six feet tall, and 
has blue eyes, brown hair, and a fair complexion. One 
front tooth is broken. He was a good cheesemaker, and 
had worked in a condensery. Was also a good farmer and 
teamster, and it is thought that he may have gone West 
or to Canada. His mother has grieved very much over his 
absence, and is longing to see him She has been failing 
in health since he went aw and is afraid that she may 
not live to see him if he not come home soon If 
she could know where he is and what he ts doing, and 
feel sure that he is leading a good life, she would be 











happy. If any of our readers can help to lighten the 
sorrow of this anxious mother they will do a kindness that 
will never be forgotten Any news whatever of her absent 


fully received Mrs. Mary F 





son will be gladly and than 
Bailey, care of this magazine 


FALKLAND, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of in Lon- 
don, England, when he was wtih the Canadian forces. Be- 
fore that time he was in the United Staes army Any one 
knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to E 
Pigot, care of this magazine. 


BENTLEY, MILTON REYNOLDS.—He is about fitty-tive 
years old, weighs one eae and fifty pounds, and has 
dark hair and eyes. THe the son of Hiram tley of 
Ravenna, Ohio, and the brother of Ella Bentley Meacham of 
Kent, Ohto. He married Lucy Beyers and had one son 
Theodore He is a painter and finisher by occupation, id 
was last heard from in Akron about 1903. Any inform ! 
about him will be gladly received and greatly appreciated 
L. H. Meacham, 1310 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio 














He was sent to the Fairview Home at 
Watervliet, New York. If he sees this, he is asked to write 
to his mother. Any one who knows his address will do a 
favor by sending . a. her. Mrs. Charles Smith, Box 403, 
Glens Falls, Ne@ Y 


JOHNSTON, EDDIE.—In the year 1907 we lived at East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota. There were four girls and two 
. the eldes*, a girl, was sixteen years old, and the 
youngest, a boy Was one year and a half Our mother 
died and we were left alone and were soon scattered. I 
have now found all but one brother, Eddie, who is now 
about sixteen years old, with blue eyes, light hair and fair 
complexion He may be known as Eddie Evelhart, as a 
man of that name took him, and it was said that he ran 
away from him when he was about twelve years old, and 
that George Evelhart put him in a children’s home 
was heard later that Evelhart went to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and took the boy with him, but no trace of him has been 
found in that city. Any one who knows anything about him 
will do a very great favor by writing to me, for it wil! give 
me the greatest happiness to find my brother. Sister Kate, 
care of this magazine. 


TRACY, AUSTIN. 








HAYWOOD, EDWIN.—He left Otis Orchard for Port- 
land, Oregon, and was last heard from in that place in 
October, 1920. d to write to his friend, V. John- 
son, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, CHARLIE.—He is the eldest son of Rabert end 
Della Smith, once of Kingston, Pennsylvania. Te ha 
defective eye that used to cause him to drop his Me ad for- 
ward when walking. He also had a scar en ‘one hand about 
one inch long and a quarter of an inch wide, running 
across the hand near the wrist. Any news in regard to his 
presetit whereabouts will be very gratefully received by 
B. J. S., care of this magazine 








ROY, F. F.—Please write to Petty, care of this magazine. 


LOVETT, CHARLES.—Iie was a seaman and left his 
home in Weymouth, Nova Scotia, in 1869. He was seen in 
Boston in 1872. Property was left to him by his father, 
which is awaiting him if he can be found. Any one who has 
known anything about him within the past forty years would 
confer a great favor by writing to his brother, John Lovett, 
6 Cogswell Avenue, Bradford, Massachusetts 





Missing Department 





HOGAN, the children ene 
names are MARY, MicHAEL, “DELIA, Licey 
SEPH, all of New York City. Delia was last heard of 
1908, when she was p— Fy for the Western a Cone 
pany. They are asked to send their address to J. 

of this magazine. 


"e 

LENZ, CHARLEY.—When last heard from he was i, 

Catamaria, Republic of Argentina, in 1914. His brother 

will gratefully appreciate any information that will help 

him to know his present whereabouts. Ernest Lenz, lll 
Thirty-ninth Street, Galveston, Texas. 


LOWERY, ISAAC.—He was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on July 19, 1838, and lived there until he was about twenty- 
four years old, when he enlisted in Company G, Fifty-fitth 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteers, at Thorntown, on the 7th of 
1862 He lived in Davis County, Missouri, about 
and at Peabody, Kansas, for two years after that 

His last wife’s name was Hula Anderson, and they 
at Emporia, Kansas, for twenty year lis woman 
the stepmother of a child called Sadie, who wants 
something about her own mother, wl 
and whether Isaac Lowery was a 
he came to have her in his home. There 
‘illiam, who might know about this. Any one 
Lowerys and can tell anything about this 
girl’s parentas will do a great favor by writing to Mrs, 
J. J. Bane, care of this magazine. 











CARPENTER, WALTER.—He was born in England, and 
came here in 1892 He worked as a construction boss in 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Ontario, Canada, prior to 1918. 
He was last heard of two years ago at North Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. He is five feet ten inches tall, weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds, and has a sandy complexion 
and blue eyes vere is a scar under his chin. Any in 
formation about him will be greatiy appreciated by Harry 
Carpenter, 3644 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WEED, LIONEL L.—He left London for Anaconda, 
Montana, in April, 1914. In 1916 he went to Salt Laxe 
Clty, Utah, and joined the American § army when the 
Uuited States entered the war. He was last heard of from 
the Base Hospital 95, at Perigueux, France, in April, 191% 
His mother in England and iis brother tn New York are 
most anxious to get news of him, and will be grateful to 
any one who can tell them what has become of him. 
Weed, care of this magazine. 


O'HARE, JAMES JOSEPH.—TIle is twenty-nine years old, 
five fee* four inches in height, weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds and has brown hair and eyes. He left Now 
York ity ebout seven years ago to go to Maine as @ 
Gannes His brother w.ll be grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help him to get in touch with him. F. 0, H, 
care of this magazine. 


GARDINER, CHARLES.—Whien last heard from, he was 
traveling for a portrait house of Chicago, and was at Roro- 
bell, North Carolina. If he should see this, he is asked 
to write to A. L. Logan, Erwin, Tennessee. 


PICKARD, WILLIAM F., also known as W. D. Ward. 
He was last heard from at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, about 
ten years ago. He is now about fifty years old, with 
black hair and eyes. His mother, brothers, and sisters have 
died since he left home, and only his sister Lucy is left 
She would be grateful for any news of her brother. Lucy 
srown, care of this magazine. 

JACOBS, RALPH.—Your brother Ned would like very 
much to hear from you. Any one knowing where he is 
will do a great kindness by writing to Bijou Hillis, care of 
this magazine 

BROWN, DAVID.—He has been missing for eleven years, 

twe little girls, Nell thirteen years old, and 
ar very for him to come home. 
ig not well, and has to work very hard to 
support them. and the burden is too much for her. He is 
about forty-six years wr rather short, with gray 
ht complexion Any information about him 
ully received by his family. Mrs. Mary Brown, 
care of th iis magazine. 

ALDRICH, MARTIN C.—FHie left Green eee. Wisconsin, 
in 1906, to go West with @ friend named E st Rhyland, 
{ was last heard from in 1914, 
1y Information that will ting with him 
1 
I 

























a 
be gratefully received by his s Mrs. Ruby L. Shet- 
Portage Washi ton 





1, Box 


MeCALL. Cc. W.—Pleave write to me in_care of the 
Colon Country Club, Albany, New York.—Harriet 


WATSON, IRENE and MYRA, who went from Flora, 
Missouri, to Dallas They are asked to write to 
Onnie Tyner, 815 Smith Street, Houston, Texas. 


JACK SOR. GEORGE.—I am very anxious to know where 
you aré ase write Mrs. Frances Cleary, General De- 
livery, inal 1apolis, Indiana. 


LING, DOROTHY.—She was placed in the Home of the 
hs nocent in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907, by her mother, 
e maiden name was Duke They were last heard of ia 
} 8 in Louisville, Kentuc os and are supposed to have gone 
West, but nothing d been heard of mother of 
Log Relatives of the se are very anxious and wore 
jee und wi i be most grateful to any one who will help 
find the m M. S., care of this magazine 


































" COLE. CHESLEY L.—He left Elkton, Kentucky, in 1909, 

to go West, and later went to West Virginia. Any ore 
ly has known him, or who can tell anything about 
him, will do a great favor by writing to G. G., care of 
this magazine. 


HARRY.—I am very sick and unable to work. I realize 
my great mistake and hope you will forgive me. Please 
write to me before it is too late, Your wife, Eleanor, 81 
East Park, Butte, Montana. 


, WHITTLE, PETER.—He left Aberdeen, Scotla 
thirty years ago, to visit an uncle in Palestine, 








was last heard of in Boston, Massachusetts. His sister An- 
nie, ww Mrs. David Christie, would like to know where 
he will greatly appreciate any : tance in_ finding 
him. address is No, 1 Richardson Court, Methuen 
Massachusetts. 

WELDON. GEORGE PERCIVAL§ and MARGARET 
ANNIE, will hear of something to their advan » by com- 





with Mrs. Moyer, care of this magazine 
ISABELLE and 
June- 1, 1920 


municatil 


BAKER, F. G., his wife and children 
RUSSELL. They have been missing since 
and were last beard of in Jackson, Michigan All trace 
of them has now been lost, and their son Donald is anxiously 

en one who Knows where they are, or who 











has 5 do @ great kindness by writing to him, 
as he is with grief at their absence. Donald 
Baker, 554 Tit th Street, San Diego, California 

WATTERS, MRS. A. A., formerly Mrs. John Lind.— 
Her adopted som would like to hear from her, and will 
appreciate any information that will help him to com- 
municate with her. W. J. Lind, 206 Maynard Building, 





Washington. 
ORRICER, RALF HH. who was adopted by a family named 
Martir New York City, about twenty or twenty-five years 
to find out if he has any living relatives; 
y are distant ones, he would be glad to hear 
as he has never known any one of his own fam- 
a very dark complexion, with dark-brown eyes 
black hair Any information that will help him to 
find his relatives will be gladly received and highly ap- 
preciated R. O., care of this magazine 








RYAN, WILLIAM.—Hoe came from England about thirty- 
years ago, and went to Watertown, Connecticut He 


was last heard of in 1903, when he was somewhere in 
Penns} i His son would like to hear from him, or 
fr ( e who can give him any news of his father. 





Herbert Ryan, care of this magazine. 


ROBIL EAGD, JACK H., a saw-mill man, who was in 
Spring Mussachusetts, in January 1920. Any one 
address wiil greatly oblige by sending I!t to 
an old friend from Keene, New Hampshire. _ a Gee 


magazine, 


khowily 3 








yovccANAN, HOWARD, sometimes known as “Budge.’’ 
t heard of he was a member of the military police 

and was wounded in the war He has light- 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and a large nose. 
live feet seven inches tall, and has a broken front 
is probably in the United States at this time 








e sees this he is asked to write to his sister or his 
r They are terribiy worried about him, and will be 
most grateful for any information concerning him. Mrs. ’ 
re of ¢ magazine, 
SHAW, HARRY JOHN.—When last heard of he was 
¥ t Amsterdam, Ohio, about five years ago He is 
feet seven inches tall, and has black hair. He is 
two years old. His cousin will be grateful 
of him. Mrs. Mary Martin, 3211 Prospect 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ig HAUTEN, ISABELLA.—She was last heard of in 


ja about twenty-three years ago She had two 
{ a brother, Isaac H. van Hauten, who died at 
ile Arkansas, twenty-three years ago His daugh- 
anxious to find her father’s sisters, and will be giad 
from any one who can tell her anything about them. 
bella Sherman, Cotton Plant, Arkansas, Box 602. 


CREEMAN, FRANK W., who was last heard of at Vie- 
torla h Columbia, in 1912 Any one possessing in- 
8419 





“about him Kindly write to ¢. P Ireeman, 


gon Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


tte WALTER JAY. 
ton or Cali hg 

i residence 

and his brother-in-law, 





When last heard from he was 
Information that will lead 

ill be appreciated by his sister 
Sardine Bishop, Floyd, Virginia. 








ment TOK. EVALINE COK.—She was the daughter of 
ames Nancy Cok, and moved to I from Bellpoint, 
Oblo, about the year 1852. Her descendants are asked to 
id their address to a relative, who has information that 
t importance to them Miss Lola Hood, Box 736, 
iville, North Carolina 














WINANS, MRS. LILLIE.—When last heard of, she was 
in Cuth bert. Georgia, about a year ago Her daughter will 
be very gratefui to any one who can give some informa- 


— about her. Miss Gladys Winans are of this maga- 
une 





Missing Department 





CLARK, BOB.—He was last heard of at Temple, Texas. 
His present address is wanted by Bena Clark, care of this 
magazine, 

BOOKER, W. A.—He was last heard of in Louisiana, 
Missouri. His daughter, who hasn’t seen him since she 
was a baby, would be glad to hear from any one who 
knows her father, and can tell her where he is. Cora 
Booker, care of this magazine 


LEWIS, MRS. MAY.—She is a 
height, is thirty-eight years old 


little over five feet in 
rather heavy set, and has 


brown hair and eyes. She was in El Paso, Texas, when 
last heard of about three years ago nd has friends in 
Chicago, Her daughter, who has tried every means to find 
nth ha be grate ful for any information If she sees this 
ked to write at once Mrs. Alfred Collins, 417 

West, Ninth Street, Muncie, Indiana 
BROWNIE. ‘lease come home We want you badly 


and cannot understand why you left Do come at once.— 
A. A. B 


ROTH, GEORGE M., who lived in Boston, Massachusetts, 
until he was seven years old, and was then adopted by a 
family named Healys, from Maryland, would greatly appre- 
ciate the kindness of any one who knows anything of his 





parents or relatives, | hey would write to him He had 
a brother named William who was called “Curly, Both 
boys had dark curly hair and blue eyes Hie will be 
grateful for any Information. George Roth, National, 


Maryland, 


FARMER, JAMES RAYMOND.-—He is twenty-three years 
of age, about five feet ten inches tall, of slender bulld, with 
large, blue eyes and brown, curly hair. He was last heard 
from in Seattle about January, 1919 He wanted to join the 
navy, but it is not known whether he did or not. His fa- 
ther and sister will be thankful for any news of him. 
Please write to Elijah G. Farmer, 1222 South Tenth Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MELLOTT, ANNA IRENE.--She was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was last heard of in Brazzoria, Texas iter 
relatives have not heard from her for twelve years Her 
ister will be deeply grateful to any one who will help her 
to communicate with her, or who can give her any informa- 
tion about her. Sister, care of this magazine 








COWEN, 
Whitesboro, 
be gratefully 


GEORGE W.—He was last heard from in 
Texas, in 1918. Any information about him will 
received by his niece harles Sullivan, 


Monticello, Illinois. 
NIES, ROBERT R.—He is fifteen years of age, and lef 
home over six months ago with a circus His parents 


have heard nothing of him since If any one knows where 
he Is they are asked to write to his parents. who are 

about him. The kindness of readers will be 
appreciate John Nies, 528 North Thirteenth 
Reading, P e nnsylvani: a. 


COLAND, VIVAL B.—When last heard of she was in 
Illinois. If she should see this, or if any one 
where she is sees it, they will do a great 
favor by writing to J. M. Cole, care of this magazine 


Street, 


BOHANNON, CAROLINE.--Her husband was s piss 
smith, and she was last heard of in Hot Springs, A 

about six or seven years ago Also ED HARPER, formerly 
of Howardsville, Colorado, who was at one time a mining 
partner with Mr. Charles Tipton Any information in re- 
gard to the two ‘rsons will be greatly appre 
Mrs. M. Tipton, $ Plumas Street, Yuba C 


















forn 

HOrreAn, PAUL.—He last heard of when he left 
the 8S Andrea F. Luc kenbach’ on the trip to Rot- 
terdam, “Holland Any one who knows his present ad- 


dress will do a great kindness by sending it to H. Miller 


in care of this magazine 


BULLARD, JAMES MONROE.--It was heard recently 
that he was in Leulsville, Kentucky, or Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. His daughter, who has not seen him since she 
was five years old, would be glad to hear from him She 
wlll be deeply indebted to any one who can let her know 
where he is. Violet M. Bullerd, care of this magazine 


COSTA, ALBERT R.—He was last heard from on April 
24, 1900. He was heard of indirectly in May, 1913, from 
Oakesdale, Washington He is an artist and musician, 
and expected to engage in mini: The letter C was 
tattoed on his left hand An old friend has important 
news for him. J. M. H., care of this magazine 


TROEGER, WILLIAM.—He le 
9th last. He is asked to wri 
Warren, care  - 
Meridian Street, 
for him. 


GEORGENTON, ALFRED, 











ft Chicago on November 

his true frier id Theron 
3 len, foreman, North 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who has good news 






formerly of St. Louis, Mis- 
sour! When last heard of he was playing ball with a ball 
club called the Roamers, in 1915 Any one ho can tell 
where he is at this time, or who can give information that 
will lead to communication with him will do a great favor 
by writing to his brother, who will greatly appreciate any 
kindness in the matter Arthur Georgenton, 4024 Minnesota 
Avenue, St. Louls, Missouri. 
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DODD, W. L.—Any one knowing present address, please 
send it to an old friend from Birmingham, Alabama. Lee, 
care of this magazine, 

ROBINSON, FRED 8.—If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his mother, as there is a great surprise awaiting 
him. Mrs. J. E. Willey, 46 School Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

HOPPER, CHARLES, HANNAH, anid GEORGE W., the 
children of Turl and Rhoda oper, who lived in Illinois 





and afterward moved to Pilot Grove, Missouri. Any one 
who can give informati about them will do a great 
kindness by writing to A. J. Hopper, Del Haff, Missouri. 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to his sor Armand Alexander, Fuel Oil School, 
Mare Island, California 


HILL, MARY.—She was last heard of in Toledo, Ohio 
She ts tall and well built, and has blue eyes. Her cousin 
is anxious to communicate with her B. J., care of this 
magazine 
COLIPAGE, NORMA, last heard of iu Wichita Kan is, 
¢ : Fur 


in 1911; and FRED GROOM, last heard of 
ton, are asked to write to E. D., care of thi 





FRANK, MARIE.--She was last heard ” 
South Bend, Indiana, and Cleveland ler 
will be thankfully rece y Mrs. Olive PHamilton, 227 
Central Avenue, Willard, Ohio. 


SMITH, THOMAS CLINTON. —He is five feet eleven 
inches tall, bald, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, is forty-five years old. and has brown hair 
brownish-gray eyes fuen last heard from he 
Seattle five or six years ago It is thought he 
miner or prospector. His sister would be glad 
from him or from any one who has known him Mrs 
Nora Lorrin, 517 West Coff Street, El Reno, Oklahoma 








BRINKMAN, MARY.-—This is her name by ador 
She was adopted by a Mr and Mrs Brinkma 
Avoka, Michigan Her sister would like to hear from 
and will be very grateful to any one who can give — 
information that will help her in her search Mrs. 
Beidler, 254 Spruce Street, Detroit, Michigan 


BROWN, HILDA.— When 
Uncas, on Lake George, New 
she we n t from there to Coo 





heard of, she was 
and it is thoug? it t 
She is asked to write 








to Cc B., care of this magazine 
BAXWELt. ABE.—Information is wanted about him 
a relative Wher heard he was ir burn 
County, Arkansas. Miss Maxi vel, 110 North ifth 





Street, St. Louis, Miss« 
BARRY, JOSEPH.—He was born in New York City, and 


is now thirteen or fourteen years old His father’s name 
was Joseph, his mother’s Delia He. had two brother 
Eddie and John, and a sister, Mary. He was left at a home 
York, and soon after his 
mother wes taken ill and was unable to visit him for 
nearly two years, and when she went to the home she 
Was told that the boy had been adopted Although 
for him has been made, no trace of him has been 
and any information that wi help to find him 
gratefully appreciated t rT ry J : 
magazine 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding the follow 
sons by a relative who would be gled to hear from 
of them The grandmother's name was Mary Elien 
She had four daughters w married and had large fam 
ilies. First, Mary Eliza Jones who had five girls by her 
first marriage and one girl by her second marriag 
bh oe Sullivan. Second, Susan, who married a 

and was last heard of in 1905, in Morea, 
and had a la > 
Thomas Milholland 














{n Chicago and had three 





or four children h en dead for some 
Margueriie, who married first, Ben Hilton, in New Jers 
and her second husband Was Albert Brooks They had 
three or four children. he grandmother's brother vere 
Bob and Tom McCluskey One of them married a Jennie 
Tinsmith, and it is believed that both left children Any 


assistance that will help to bring these relatives together 
will be greatly appreciated by Mrs. C. R. Bushaw, care of 
this magazine 


DYER, WILLIAM eCLELLAN.- A relative who has 
r seen him would lik » hear from him He f rmerly 
in Bangor, Maine information that will help to 
im wi “’ be v much appreciated Miss Esther Dy 
of thi maga 


VINER, LOUIS.—When last seen he was ir 














where he was mixed up a fight, and was 
im} ik that he had t ymebody, but this 
so person is all rig! and he ts asked 
home 
u was last |! I f 
7 He is a ge ul all y 
4, and was think z of 
where he is the will ¢ 
oblige by ing address to James Hall, Rout E 






Sox 


Missing Department 





HAITHCOCK, BESSIE.—When last heard of. she was in 
Columbia, South Carvlina, information will be greatly 
appreciated by 8S. F. Bront, care of this magazine, 


SEVER. FRED.—Hle might be known as Dietrich 
Meyer. lie is about thirty-seven years old, short and stout, 
with light hair and blue eyes. He has two litle boys, Fred, 
al Walter, six. Both are fair Relatives 
to know their address, and will be most grate. 

or any information regarding them B. Rippel, & 
North Fifth Sireet, Paterson, New Jersey. 


SLATER, FRED, who would now be jout seven years 
old, and a younger brother, about five, whose first name {g 
not known Their mother, an actr supposed to have 
died within the ye their father wag 
away, and the children were "pine ed in a home. 
moti age is given as under thirty years T 
has oA tuined, and is in a good position, and financially 
able to take care of his children, and is most anxious 
to find them Any one who can give information that wil] 
him in his search will do a great favor, and their 
kindness will be greatly appreciated. Please write to John 
M. Real, Drawer 70, Mount Vernon, New York 


ATTENTION.—<Any member of Company B, 
Infantry, once at Chickamauga Park, Georgia; 
32lst Infantry jithty-first Division, once at 
son and S r, ‘South Carolina; Company G 
Comp any, First Provis il Division, 156th 

rite to Top Kicker Albert E. Luplen, Munising 





























HALLAN, JAMES, and ya.iae J. THORNTON. 
They were mining men, and were known 
California, Prescott and Phoenix, Arizona. deeguaes “tr 
the East would like to communicate with them H. 
Lynch, care Sf this magazine 


CROSS, CHARLEY (BUB), and gad a. sald to 
have married a man named Crawford Was : 
charged from the navy June 20t and me, 
nation-wide search to find you, when he was 
Mason City Please write eldest sister. who is 
most anxious to find you, and not give up the search 
Sister Alma, care of this mag 

HECKLER, FRANK E., 


years old, and has 
he was a guide in 














leen, Washington 
1 as to his present wher g lly receiv 
his mother, Mrs. Fannie F. Heckler, 1474 B_ Street 





Ss Diego, California. 

MeGAFFERTY, mICuAst He was last seen twentyy 
eight year in ‘ rth Dakota Ar Y who 
ean give 4 ae mt, abou kindly write to Edward 





t : 
521, Glendine, MM. mitana 


ROSS. hedged LEO. 
and has When 
Modesto, 4 alif 4 His mother’s other will 

to hear from him, and has news to his advantage. 
one can give information as to his whereabouts his 
mother will be truly grateful Mrs. L addy 
Coppin Street, San Francisco, California. 


LEWIS.—There is news of importance for you Pi 





about twenty 




















write to Gladys The children pray for you every 
Please come home 

LAMPMAN, ae —She is 2 singer, is about five feet 
three inches tall brown ey 
was st heard at at Gr 

‘ ia Her mothe 1d » very grateful for J 
format! m that would daughter. Mrs 


oO. B. Lampma shty-second Street, Seattle, 
Washingtor 


CHIC.—Please write to me. I am very lonesome— 





GREEN, DOROTHY MARGARET.—She is twenty years 
old, five feet three inches in height, with dark hair and 
$ two brown birth marks 

on her face. She was last of in Vancouver, British 
‘olumbia, in 1919 Ar t ion about | will be 
kta received by an anxious friend. Mrs. H. J. Strong, 








The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible 
Bailey, Mrs 
Barry, John 


Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Ilara, Mrs. Marie 


George 





Bitta, Diddl Reiner, Frank G. 
Bulmer, W. ff Siegert, James : 
Busby, Morton J Sweeney, Mrs, (Riven 
Ceas , burgh) 

Ty Traver, 

Ea Urich, 









Vanora, Fliz 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, FE. M 
Vassail, Mrs. W. F. 


Gaines, 
Itumer, 
Morgan 
Mullen, 
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iver/Appeal ms 


When the other good things have 











come -and gone —it remains for 
NABISCO to make enjoyment com- 


. ; 
\ plete. So light, so tender, so melting, 





sO supremely exquisite, that no fruit, 
ice, sherbet or beverage is at its best 
without these ever- appealing waters. 
A supply in the pantry 
is good judgment indeed. 
Sold in the famous 


In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ORK, in homes or 


factory, means dust. 


rN Luden’s make4 
“ . work easier, 
Clear nose 
and throat. 





3 lient » 

é WM. H. LUDEN 

is In Reading, Pa., Sine 1881] 

oan 

i 50 ALL - 
pe WOOL 

Ma Made to your measure, ‘ 

2B {\ —er, etter receive 

Fis ,ertect , tailor- 

* \ ing 0 ee ys 

" y if pay SAMPLES FREE. Lever) B 
ie: } { ma for our 

iy h |} I el f imples l 
Bi f) nd t fast lninin 

si rything. Write J eof ' 
im just say Send »y r nples, 

i yand get everything 7 return mail fi 
oe REE Important to every man tot 
. Write today sure on 
rf PARK TAILORING COMPANY $l 

i Dept D1152, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















20 YEARS OLD—in Busi- 
ness for Himself. 


PROFITS $10,000 
FOR ous MONTHS 








Le vehler Pulaski » 
Hie i 0 d wl t ! » that | 
a bs 0.t rth in 
| past six month prot 
gs Ir. Koehler i 1 t 
‘ of M. 8S. A. S 1 1 
ing n ss 
if 
oes t y t of o} 
sh FREE—Write today for particulars and 124-po¥ 
if catalog. 
alt 
4, a 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOO 


> y 3923 Auto Bldg. 3729 Woodward Ave 
for Coughs & Colds DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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r Elgin 
0 Days’ Trial W. 
ays atc 
» New, thin model 
Bee, watch. were 
ovemen 
wid. filed case, 20- 
P  W-year guarantee. - 
Decide for yourself Year 
lf you keep it, this 
beautiful high class Guar- 
watch — paid teat Tl A 
for at . 
p conts a day. anteed § 
: Gold 
Chain . S 
and Kae Filled & 
ia filed, knife Case ¥& 
sod chain. 8B SO - 
ee th 
th ofr. state if ; 
oo Wish aWaldernar y 
nincut), ~- 4 
[ eas or vest Ly 
a 
If you are pleased when value in America, return | 
thewatchcomes sendonly itat our expense and your 
6% as first payment. deposit will be refunded 4 | 
Then wear the watch for immediately. If you de- if 
tenfalidays. Ifyoudonot cide to buy, send §$2.0a | 
consider it the greatest month until $22.50 is paid. A 
Remember, you are ‘ $ 
raer io ay not obligated to buy . 
. ns you order on } 
trial. Just send your ‘ /& 
-On 1 rial name and address. Sa 
No red tape or an- Bay j¥ 
noyance. State which chain you wish. This offer ( ‘Ag 
limited. Act now. Send your name today. eZ 
Our 128-page catalog shows more than 2000 bargains AN 
tn Dhamonds, Watches and Jewelry. Write for it now, os 
M.LYON & CO., 'st5_hewtoa. RF 
. . *9 1923 New York, N. Y- 
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BANJO 


} 

Uk j | ‘Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, | 
u e e Guitar,Cornet, Tenor Banjo,Banjo,Ukulele 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first | 





Papils in each locality, we give @ $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
totely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
¢ess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation. | 


SUNGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Ine. Dent.610 CHICARD. ILL. 













for 30 days’ trial on approval. y, 
of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of famous ff 
Bicycles. factory-to-Rider lets you 

at wholesale prices, express prepaid, direct ff 
er to 


Months to Pay your Ranger WN 


atonce. Many boys and girls easily save 
wall monthly payments. The Ranger is a 
bieyc! 1 can buy anywhere at any price. 


lets you enjoy 


CYCLE COMPAN 


Cuticura Talcum 


is Fragrant and 
Very Healthful 


: Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
D, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 




















this 


Please mention 








magazine when ans 

























le b 
Your leg poe f a 


Or it may be short and fat, 
But whatever shape it is, Ivory 
Garters will fit it trimly and 
truly, holding up your socks 
perfectly without ever a hint 
of binding. The scientific Ivory 
construction makes it lively 
and elastic all the way ’round 
—no pads, no dead cloth. 
Ivories are as light as a silk 
sock, and quick and easy to 
clasp. There are no rights and 
lefts to get you mixed up; no 
metal to rust and eat the fabric. 
You can wear Ivories loose 
—they can’t slip or skid. The 
harder your socks pull, the bet- 
ter Ivories hold. Remember, 
Ivory Garters are patented and 
cannot be duplicated. The 
only way to get the genuine is 
to insist on Ivory Garters. Say 
the name firmly and plainly— 
vory Garters. Your dealer has 
them in stock, 
IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


olvory Yarler 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age. who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, found 
relief. A man who was helpless, 
unable to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and playing ten- 
nis within a vear. A little child, 
paralyzed, was plaving about the 
house alter wearing a Philo Burt Ap- 
phiance SJ weeks We have success 


~bmore thin 40.000 cases the past 19 years 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove jts value in your 
own case. There is no reasen why. you 
should not accept our offer. -The photo 
graphs show how flight. cool. elasti 
and easily adjusted the Philo Burt 
Appliance is how different from 
the old torturous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets 
Every sufferer with a weakened or 
deformed spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughty Mala 
within reach of all. 

Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case it will 
aid us in giving you definite infor 
mation at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
105-3} Odd Fellows Temple, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





DIAMONDS 
‘WATCHES 






DIAMONDS 
WIN HLAKTS 









d ya splendid assortment of ther 
graved, pierced Rings, Whit 
Solid Gold, fine brilliant D nd 
Diamond La Vallieres, Bar Pi I 
Screws, Scarf Pins, Cutt Links, Watche 
Wrist Watches, etc. Send toda 
Catalog and make your selections. 
We pay all shipping charges. 
CREDIT TERMS fF. bison belance in cient'oun 
ounts, payable mo itbly. LIBERTY BOND 


[OF TI aa 


THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
BROS & CO. i335 


KILi tHE HAIR ROO 











” STORES In Leavina CITIES 





B ol let free. Write te . ‘ on | We 
teach Beauty Culture 
D. J. MAHLER, 863 PP Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Please mention this n 








‘$ 0 Using a Truss F 


Yes, stop it, yov inew 
by your own experience 
it is only a make-shift, 








: rmining your 
health. Wh Ly, then, con. 
tinue to wear it? Hera 


TUART'S | 







ADHESIP | is a better way, which 

} means that tireso 
PL APAO-PADS } torturou usses canbe 
on thrown away forever, 











| and it’s all because 
a Stuart's PLAPAO-Paps 
aredifferent, 
e dicine applicators 
a f-adhesive pure 
Pp ly to prevent sii 
ping and to afford an 
arrangement to hold the 
parts securely in place, 
NO STRAPs, 
BUCKLES oR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 











re) bone 
arene have treated thomselves in tt e privacy of 
home, and report most obstinate ¢ 3 cured=no 


Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex 
pensive. Pr 3 Of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use for tr es. Awarded Gold Medal mpenper 
Exposition, ax ; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us todayto 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. nn aire 


Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, Su Louis, Me, 
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Attrac tive ey oe foe, ee ene vs Ms peg oP 
$3 a yea segir $12 t 
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our r t | i gz $t 
to tr 1 or in 1 dio off 
mail ! tt i ( I e ¢ I 
ba ks No pt vi a Pap nec 
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EVERY STUD 
Send for FREE BOOK, “Wireless the Opportanity of Tod.” 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 478, Washingtes, 


WHY DON’T YO: 


Write the Words for a Son 
You can do it. Write about Love, Mother, # 
Childhood, Patriotic, Comic or any subject and # 
poem to me at once. 1 compose Music andg 
antee publication 


EDWARD TRENT, 625 REAPER BLOCK, Chic 
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Here’s Free " 
Proof That You Can Hear! “ OU’VE GONE WAY PAST 
ME, JIM!” 


Today good old W ht car to my office All 
{ ngratulate 

1921 Acousticon tit wa 

For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


c li, but prep: 
thingy better. rote to Scranton and f 
could get exactly the course I needed to lear 
business. I took it up and began studying an hou 
or two each evening 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


Why, in Just a little while my work tool n 
new meaning. Wright began givng me the n t par 
jobs—and asking » advice, Next thing I knev 
assistant foreman ofar department. Ik 

g because I ¢ see result 


Dictograph Products Corp. change and I was promoted to forem 


142 Candier Bldg., New York City, N. y. f “And now the first big goal is reached—I am suy 
- initia 7 tendent, with an ne that me s independence a 


: ~-Shank | those things that make life worth living 





“Wright fs still at the same job, an example 
edy of lack of training. What a truth he spoke h 
sald today, ‘You've gone 'way past me, Jim,—and y 
leserve to. Heads win-every time!’’ 

The International Correspondence Schools have t > 
more than two million men and women to know the joy 
getting ahead in business and In life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work of 
your choice, with an income that will make possible mone 
n the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxurie 
you would like to provide your family. 

All we ask is the chance to prove it— without obligation 
on your part or a penny of cost. That's fair, isn’t it’ Then 
Bat and mail this coupon, 


— ——— aeeee eee TEAR OUT HERE comes cee cee 


— Lk 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2996-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how Tecan qualify for the position 
or in the subject, which Imark X 
J ELECTRICAL ENGINERR fi BOOKKEEPER 
LJ) Electric Lighting and Railways Stenographer and Typist 
{ jElectric Wiring ' Private Secretary 
4 “he aph nareeae er Business Correspondent 
5 Telephone Work Commercial Law 
L) MECHANICAL ENGINEER K j Cert. Public Accountant 
LJ) apo =o paper mn” Railway Accountant 
LJ Machine 0p Practice AT\ 4 
a) pars tat as 4 \DVERTISING 
j}Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINERK 
Oj Surveying and Mapping SALESMANSHIP 
“| MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER CIVIL SERVICE 
SJSTATIONARY ENGINEER Railway Mail Clerk 
[} Marine Engineer \GRICULTURE 
) Ship Draftsman Poultry Raising 
ARCHITECT Railroad Position 
Contractor and Builder BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Architectural Draftsman IRAFEIC MANAGER 














Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


There's sure pleasant relief 
rner at your nearest dealer's. Window Trimmer 


Show Card and Sign Ptg. 


) Concrete Builder AL TOMORILES 

) Structural Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
IPLUMBING AND HRATING Common School Subje« 
})Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 


ia ipre pt 1 
L) Pextile Overseer or Supt Cartooning Span 
P) CHEMIST Mathematics Vea 
() Pharmacy vigation Kh 
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Correspondence Schouls Canadias 


Please mention this magazi 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
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Infantile 


left William White's leg in a crip- 
pled condition, forcing him to walk 
on his toes. Less than five months 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
produced the satisfactory result 








n his toes. Came ou 


it on the floor and can walk as good a 


Mrs. S. P. White, Weed, Cal. 


e ° 

Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults. Our book, 
*Deformities and Paralysis’; also 
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at “Book of References,” free. Write 
pid for them. 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
2 ie 954 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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Paralysis . 


shown in the lower photograph. 

Read his mother’s letter. 
hen William u s th ee Ve ars ol e had 
nfantile Paralysis, « 1 lefe him « led ir 
s left leg. He went to your Sanitarium 
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Insist upon a 
“‘Bayer package,’” 
which contains 

safe, proper 

Directions. 
Proved safe by 

millions, 


2 


‘‘Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


_ Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
‘ Aspirin ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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for those near 


life. It concerns a 


care 


intelligent laymen al 
book about infectious 
| truth. Just say: 


bless this book. 
where you saw this notice 








PLEASINGLY written booklet 
r past middle 
simple, drugless treatment 








when answering advertisements 


| that cannot interfere with daily work or doctor's 
It has delighted thousands, is prescribed 
| by hundreds of physicians and indorsed by 
ver the world 
diseases but wholesome | 
Send me, free of all charge, | 
‘PROS TATOLOGY” 
If depressed in spirit; if backache, sciatica oF 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are exhausted, 
| if bladder weakness, gland faults and disturbed | 
} slumber undermine your health, you will 
Do it now before you forget 
For complete it 
formation be sure to mention your health fault. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 33-E, Kirk Bldg., Steubenville 0 
————— 


Not a 


yA, This month’s Bulletin smashes the 

a \ terms—boosts the quality, lowers 
the price. No security—no in- 
We trust you. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


You do not risk a p 
beautiful watch will be sent you on 
80 days Free Trial. A new deal for 
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\ ? ~ 0 **Gem of 
aS the Nation”’ 
©. W Keep It 10 Days FREE 
Weara LIZNITE GEM RING ar sil the 
envy of your friend See if ’ 
tell it from ahigh priced diamor ac WE 
) TAKE THE RISK. Just your Name, 
Address and Number of the Ring you 
select, brings you by return mail a LIZ- 
NITE GEM RING with all the fire and 
‘e sparkle of the fincst diamond. 
crt Solid Gold Mountings : ware 
All Rings shown here have solid gold 
mountings, are hand made and hand en- 
graved an d eet with full carat weight ig 100 
LIZNITE GEMS 
O No, 1- ‘ge No, 4 — Belcher, 
tra heavy, white six prong tooth, 
and yellow gold extra heavy gold 
Ting. Only $21.50 ring. Only $15. 50 
No. 2—Lady’s i Lady’s 
latest atyle, white t, latest 
and yellow gol sign, heavy gold | 
ring. Only $17. cooing. Gay 914.80 wo ar 
No. 3—Man’s ex- Finger Size — Exact ” * 
0 tra wide, heavy, length of atr ot 
Flat Belcher gold Paper drawn tiehtly Y W. t t E Bi M ' 
ring. Only $15.50 of finger. ou an 0 arn ig oney . 
b Get a LIZNITE Today | And you will not tbe sati sfied unless you earn steady pro 
¥ Your Name, Address, Ring Number, | motion. But 1 prepared for the job & dot ¥ 
4 S Finger Size No Money — Panes yoo a } Jo you measure up té a standar d thas insures st 
LIZNITE on WT 10 DA FREE IN- | , spate att pS peeegpeighn c insu coe 
SPEC TION PL? A) A A a rora nm responsible on s fait good « cation i 
'y low, Send today for a LIZNITE—the necessa To write a sensible business letter 
ring you’ll be proud toown. timates, to figure cost and to compute ir 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY iT eacertain amount of prey t 
= “The House of Quality and Price” e to do before you will ear: 
M, Dept. 30, 128 No. Wells St., Chicago, I. Many business houses hire no men whose g “ 
wi | ledge is not equal toa high school ¢ vurse, W a 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY big business refuses to burden itself with men wl 
ME LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, Dept. barred from promotion by thelack of elementary edu 
on your 10 DAY FREE INSPECTION Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


hen Ring arriv I agr« pay 4 .b0and 








Kindly send me prepaid 
LAN N 








Ring 
r return the ring or forward $3.00 monthly until We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give youac 
l return the ring you will return the $4.50 at once, plete but simplified high school course in two years, 
. 1 all the essentials that form the f« i Di 
NAC «..ssesee reer sachlbsienastuvkicvsseaveiosasctetialnaciedl business. It will prepare you to hold your own wher 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your a 
AGAPERD ......0e.cese:susesevenseerserscessssensesnnsoessneseoeressees ssereenens sovseneee see snnene ty, but make up your mind to it and you will nt 











the requirements that will bring you success and 
money. YOUCAN DOIT. 


-_ Let us show you how to get on the road to succe It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure « t 
z , -erfully return to v« 
f 





ing able to help you thi it wew 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH t the end of ten lessons, every cent ys 
solutely satisfied Wh it faire r offer 


By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. tole.” Ii costs vou acting bot & Caine 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN American School of Correspondence 


you? Write 














What every young man and — oi’ aa —— be ge , —— 
Every young woman should know “i 
$1.00 What every young husband and American School of Correspondence, 
Postpaid Every young wife should know Dept.H-3192 Chicago, III. 
ed in What every parent should know Expl ine te lify £ : a oe 
=n wrapper. Tuble contents and commendations on request. | a ee —— eee e Soa Coenen 
| AMERICAN PUB.CO., 384 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia | Ar sage $5.000 to #1 
Bu 





Mechanical br nginee 

it 
Shop Superintende 
Employment Manager 


Steam Eng 
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i ny eight W to $1¢ $ to$ 
§ omfor ' Business Man wer. Photoplay Wr 
res nor ft r ¢ te Om : tot 
t young or ota, Cer Pub t ry Eng 
Morley Phone f tot 
4 tanta I pt e} ie 
_ DEAF : 
Draftsman and De I graph I eer 
: ‘ P : to #8 
is t are to ectrical Engineer I h School Gr ‘ 
| the eye “write tor Free Bookiet e ie ta 000 to $10,000 ; ps yg 
estimonia General Educatior Fire Insurance Expert 
\ descril over mo fpotind 4 it In one year $3,000 to 80 
te wand why the MORLEY — paieoaa 
ON oman # ‘ mac Q > = ddre 
phn PF ed thousar Ting — a a 
“ 
-pHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758. 26S. 15 St., Phila 
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Free—10 Gclightful shams 
Send coupon 










Formula No. 130 --. Test Chart 
Accepted A 
on these tests 
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Multiplies itself 


Ihe cream  multip 


itself 250 times 
lather, sous nu 6otiny 
bit serves fe vs 


\ Se-cent tul 
for 152 shaves 





7 We Made 130 Kinds 


> ocr. of Shaving Cream 


uP ane ment — And tested them all—scientifically 

















is : 
‘i By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist | 
eo Ft 
ae Six ars ago W tarted out to mak Within one minute the beard absorb 
Bs th Iipreme shaving cream 15 t wate \nd that’s enough t@ | 
Be Long before, we had n i lest iter I 1 stubborn beard. | 
+8 ‘ 
as i t} ent I et lay in Chird sting = lathe It maintain ay 
Fab au t nd « I i oi t \ n f ten minutes ome 
» Qur chiet ide is t apy tha ‘ ‘ 
a baluay nd to sh ne \ | P | nalm and olir 
(3 But t wel 1 hundred ol rorm fel I cation The 
rat ng MIP ind had it ud fter nd soothes the skit 
Ph | herent ip tonted many of thes ~ ng. a0 
in 0 found their virtu ind their fault 
; \\ And we turted to ‘ new pet i 
Hos fe cack qanilts a You will be surprised 
| . Now having soap whi 
18 months of experiment millions have adopted. It 1s teat oT 
. inte ws : > t P oi \ ch for 000 vears have 
We a ap tae Mie hee 2 thot iW fi a for t And thor 
f : it , nded = in having eres 
' tis Spe 8 wl i brings the re ts we state. 
, Pa <pade : : : a P Phe 
, ‘ ne l t el You ill be delighted with it. Wha 
| af 1 ; ; nds 0 I I ae ap Pali Shavis: 
hy ; And we Cream will exceed you xpectati 
: one Whatever y have used, this 
p nit tl pri you 
° ° Send the co mn for a trial tube 
What we finally attained us the kindness. and you self the 
Soothes the skin At last we attaines n aah 
It leaves the skin in sabia noi luigi ' 
oft and moot first, great conon © C} ! mu 
dition, No lot plies itself in lat time EE 
needed. The e1 elgg Baggy gal a 10 Shaves FR 
! rm 1 Sow ! 8 
tion, due to pal: d Second, quick eff ' oil on the nply insert your name and addres} 
oil 1 qa remo st instantly and mail te 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 158 
Wis. | 


PALMOLIVE — 


Shaving Cream 








1} 1 thot his 1 ine whet nswerl ulvertisements 








Martha Washington Dinner Set [2"2" 


Only $1 and we ship this superb Dinner Set— yours to use for 30 days before you decide whether Rep l gory 
tékeeporreturnitat ourexpense, Artistically shaped, snowy whitedishes with glistening }O oe rae eg 
gold decoration and your initial in gold surrounded by a wreath in goldoneach piece. Of course 
you will be astonished at our bargain price. We guarantee that nowhere can these dishes be bought for less. 


With Your Initial Monogram in Gold 


Complete in every feature. This superb gold decorated set comprises: 12 dinner plates, 9 in.; 
12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; 12 soup plates, 7% in.; 12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal dishes, 6 in.; 12 indi- 
vidual bread and butter plates, 64 in.; 12 saucedishes; 1 platter, 134 in.; 1 platter, 11\in.;lcelery 
dish, 8X in.; lsauce boat tray,7 in.; 1 butter plate ,6in.;1 vegetable dish, 1034 in., withlid (2 pieces); 

1 deep bowl, 8 in.; 1 oval baker, 9in.; 1 small deep bowl, 5in.; 1 gravy boat, 7'4 in.; 1 creamer; 1 

sugar bow! with cover (2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 Ibs 

Order by No.327CMA19. Price of complete set of 110 pieces, $34.95. Sendonly $1 with 
bal, 3 thly 


? Fi Trial 

30 Days’ Free Trial 22 3.—— « 

Send only the coupon and $1 now and we will send you this _ fy) HARTMA FURNITURE & 
complete set of 110 pieces for 20 days: use in your home. uf not ne a) CARPET CO. 
satisfied, return the set in 80 days and we will return your $1 an (f en 
Be pay transportation both ways. If you keep them, pay balance Ww ot i a. 
ip vr easy monthiy payment plan. Don’t let this offer pass. We ship immediately. N My I enclose $1.00, Send ‘110-piece 
F Bargain The great free 432-page Catalog shows you ‘YY. WZ GoldenMarthaWashingtonDinner 











how to make any home beautiful and how to ray ~ Set No. 327CMAI19. Iam to have 
Catalog save money. It gives you the opportunity to As Y? G3: 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied will 
rine inf secure the choicest styles and amazing bar- = ship it back and you will refund my 
in furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, ge watches, silverware, dishes, washing $1 and pay transportation both ways 
dD emer vas mo jag ° and cream sep- If l keepitl will pay $3.00 per month 
s ~all on our easy monthly Payment terms days’ trial. Post card or letter Actual Height of until price, $34.95, is paid. 
brings this great bargain book free by return mail. “‘Let #4. ur Nest.’’ Wreath 1‘, inches 


jartman Feather Yo 
RTM A FURNITURE& 
| CARPET CO. 
3913 Wentworth Ave. ,,{i27isn' dit. Dept 3064 Chicago |i, Pi sceisnaen 
ECDEFSHIFSKLIM NODORSTHRV WX WA Givetnitia! Wanted [Any One Letter)......cesessseee 
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| READ a story. 


ABOUT A iellow. 
WHO SLIPPED. 
ON AN icy hill. 


AND STARTED to slide: 


AND TRIPPED up. 


- * 


A FAT lady. 


WHO SAT on him. 
AND RODE dows hill. 
TO THE foot. 

AND THEN he wheezed. 
_ ‘MADAM, you’ LL have. 


TO GET off have. 


THIS IS as far, 


AS |! go.” 


SO WHEN a new clerk 
WHO tienda know. 


MY REGU LAR : smoke, 


. * 


TRIED bined on me. 


SOME OTHER kind. 


OF CIGARETTE. 


| REMEMBERED that yarn. 


. . . 





A fat chance! 


* 
AND TOLD the clerk 


JUST WHERE to get off. 
OTHER KINDS will burn. 
AND GIVE off smoke. 

VEL ADMIT th at much. 


BUT THAT'S. as far. 
AS I’LL go. 


THERE’S ONLY one kind. 


OF CIGARETTE. 


THAT CAN, and will, and does. 


REALLY ‘SATISFY.’ 


(..: cigarettes may please your taste 
for a time—but that’s as far as they 
go. With finer tobaccos— both Turkish and 
Domestic—and with finer blending —Chester- 
fields give you the fullest possible cigarette 
enjoyment. They always satisfy. It's the 
blend—and it can't be copied. 


" = Be ae =. 
CIGARETTES. 


LiccetTt & Myers TosBaccé 














